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Notice,—Sytvanus UrBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
1650—1670. 

“A Constant Reader ” would be much 
obliged by Mr. Urnsan’s informing him 
how he could ascertain the names of the 
Clergy of the Established Church during 
the years 1650 to 1670. 

Conservative Club, 

Jan. 23, 1863. 

[Our Correspondent will find the most 
perfect list that can now be given of the 
dignified Clergy for the period referred 
to, as indeed for any other, in Mr. Duffus 
Hardy’s edition of Le Neve’s Fasti An- 
glicana, (3 vols. 8vo.,) published for the 
University of Oxford, in 1854; but we 
are not aware that any list exists, with 
any pretension to completeness, of the 
lower grades in the Church. ] 


SIR JOHN DAVYS, KNIGHT MAR- 
SHAL OF CONNAUGHT. 

Mr. UrBan,—Perhaps some of your 
correspondents may be able to give me 
some information about Sir John Davys 
or Davis, Knight Marshal of Connaught, 
temp. Eliz. He was not the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the same name. After the most 
careful research I can only find that there 
was such a person, that he possessed 
power of life and death over the “na- 
tives” in the province of Connaught 
(and used it freely), that he gave large 
grants of land to his descendants, a por- 
tion of which is still possessed by some 
of them; for example Clonshanville,— 
in Mayo. The arms on the old tombs 
in Clonshanville, and which are still 
borne by several branches of his de- 
scendants, are entirely different from 
those borne by any other family of Davies, 
Davis, or Davys, of which I have more 
than 100 distinct coats, viz. Sable, on a 
chevron argent 3 trefvils slipped vert; 
Crest, a dragon’s head erased vert; 
Motto, “‘ Susteuta la Drichura.” Whence 
can the Spanish motto have come? as 
all tradition makes him to have been of 
Welsh origin. The Viscounts Mount- 


cashell (now extinct) were of this family, 
and bore these arms, crest, and motto, 
with two tigers proper, guardant and 
coward, for supporters. 

The man must have been of some note 
in his day, yet beyond the above meagre 
details I can find nothing about him. 

CyrwrM. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MADDER- 
MARKET, NORWICH. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have visited the above 
church, mentioned by your correspondent 
the Rev. T. F. Ravenshaw, and have 
also examined Blomefield’s “ History of 
Norwich,” but I have been unable to 
discover the tomb or the inscription. Is 
the inquirer of the meaning of the 
letters “S. R.Q. P.” quite sure that they 
are to be found ow in St. John’s Church, 
Norwich ? 

I will, however, offer a suggestion as 
to their meaning. S.R. may be the 
initials of the parents’ names—Samuel, 
Rebecca; and Q.P. may stand for que 
posuerunt (hunc lapidem). This is also 
the meaning given to the letters by an 
eminent archologist living near Nor- 
wich.—I am, &c. 


Norwich. Jonny Darton. 


Iw reply to the Query, What do the 


letters “S.R.Q.P.” mean? taking 
them with the context, I suggest they 
may stand for “Solvit religiose quod 
promiserat ‘ Francesca sorori sue.’ ” 
H.T. E. 


CLYST ST. GEORGE. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the abridgment of 
my paper on Clyst St.George which 
you have been pleased to publish, there 
is a mistake which I will thank you to 
correct. 

The Duchess of Kingston was not 
(as stated in the note, p. 29) “ the 
daughter” but “a grand-daughter” of 
Sir George and Lady Chudleigh. The 
date of her first marriage is also wrong ; 
it was in 1744.—I am, &c. 

H.T. E. 


We are obliged to defer several Re- 
views, Obituaries, Sc., which are in type. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





PROFESSOR WILSON ON PREHISTORIC MAN®*. 


In the first place it may well be asked what the author pro- 
poses to himself to do. His preface tells us :— 

“The object aimed at in the following work is to view Man, as far as pos- 
sible, unaffected by those modifying influences which accompany the develop- 
ment of nations and the maturity of a true historic period, in order thereby 
to ascertain the sources from whence such development and maturity proceed.” 
—(p- vii.) 

We own that we cannot from this, nor from other passages 
in the preface, comprehend clearly the problem which Pro- 
fessor Wilson undertakes to solve. We are asked to admit— 

“An alternative between man plus the artificialities of civilisation, and man 


minus the influential operation of moral laws which have their efficient 
equivalents in the instincts of all other animals.” 


It would have been of great assistance if the author had 
defined what he meant by the “ artificialities of civilisation,” 
and had expressed more clearly what was meant by “man 
minus the influential operation of moral laws:’’ we should then, 
perhaps, have arrived at a clearer-notion of the “ alternative.” 

Another paragraph later on again sums up the object of 
the writer :-— 


“ Our aim, therefore, is to isolate him from extraneous influences, and look, 
if possible, on man per se ; or at least where he can be shewn to have attained 
maturity, exposed only to such influences as are the offspring of his own pro- 
gress. In so far as this is possible may we hope to recover some means of 
testing man’s innate capacity, and of determining by comparison what is 
common to the race.” 


At the outset, therefore, we hesitate. Was “man” ever 





* “Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and 
the New World. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History and English 
Literature in University College, Toronto; Author of the ‘ Archwology and Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,’ &.” In Two Volumes. 8vo. (Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1862.) © 
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truly thus isolated from extraneous influences? From the 
days of our first parents surely man has always been subject 
to them in a greater or less degree; and although the study 
of their mode and order may well be worthy of the efforts of 
a scientific mind, we cannot think that this attempt to picture 
an ideal man can prove either advantageous to science or in- 
structive to the reader. 

And indeed if this is the aim, we must pronounce the book 
to be a failure. We have gleaned no better idea of what 
aboriginal uninfluenced man was like than we had before. No 
new light is thrown on his growth in civilisation, or indeed 
on his antiquity. The author would have done well, first, to 
have proved that there was, in the full meaning of the word, 
a “prehistoric man” at all, before he proposed to paint him. 
We turn, however, to the work itself. Our readers may per- 
haps discover from his mode of procedure, a more clear idea 
of the author’s intent than we have been able ourselves to 
acquire, though we have sought for it diligently. 

We have first an Introduction, and it should here be stated 
that the author has transferred his labours to the new world. 
burmerly occupying a professorial chair in Scotland, he is now 
occupying that of History and English Literature in Canada. 
It is therefore not otherwise than natural, that the essay should 
be opened by a suggestion of a contrast between man’s state in 
the old world and the new, i.e., what the new-world man be- 
comes when brought to the old, and into what the old-world 
man relapses when taken back to the new. A simile is drawn 
between him and— 


“The horse which transported to the new world roams in magnificent herds 
over the boundless pampas ; and the hog, which restored to a state of nature, 
has exchanged the grovelling degradation of the stye for the fierce courage of 
the wild boar.” 


After an enumeration of some of the problems which the 
study of the history of civilisation involves, the author returns 
to his argument, namely, that we have hitherto been regarding 
the history of Europe’s past “as though it were the absolute 
ethnic universe.” 

“It was, therefore, with a strange and fascinating pleasure that, after 
having striven to resuscitate the Allophylian of Britain’s prehistoric ages, by 
means of his buried arts, I found myself face to face with the aborigines of 
the New World.” 
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An anecdote of an Indian chief, who was supposed to have 
been taken to the Christian heaven instead of his own, and to 
have been unhappy there till the Great Manitou sent him back 
to earth again, is then introduced to shew the views of the 
Indians as to the great gulf which lies between the two races 
—that of the new and that of the old world. Then a rapid 
survey of the migration westward of the families which peopled 
Europe, while other families went from their cradle-land east- 
ward over the steppes of Siberia, and so, it is suggested, to the 
American continent. This leads to some very general con- 
siderations upon the diversity of languages; Europe possessing 
only six hundred independent tongues, while America possesses 
twelve hundred and sixty. And then suddenly asking how old 
the red Indian may be, the writer rushes into the question 
of “fossil man,” and the chapter is concluded. Throughout 
there is nothing whatever which leaves any impression upon 
the reader. Without arrangement or sequence, some few 
simple facts are introduced here and there, but even these are 
drowned in a deluge of words. And this verbiage, too, is not 
without its positive faults. If we read carefully, we find a fallacy 
constantly suggested though not stated. Take, for instance, 
the very remarks relating to fossil man. We must quote them 
at length, to shew the very unsatisfactory kind of treatment of 
such subjects which is met with in the work before us :— 


“The Red Man, it thus appears, is among the ancients of the earth. How 
old he may be it is impossible to determine; but among one American school 
of ethnologists, no historical antiquity is sufficient for him. The contributions 
of the New World to the evidences of man’s antiquity have been of a singularly 
startling nature. The island of Guadaloupe, one of the Lesser Antilles, dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1493, furnished the first examples of fossil man, and 
of his works of art, embedded in the solid rock. They seemed to the wonder- 
ing naturalist to upset all his preconceived ideas of the origin of the human 
race ; but later investigations, have greatly diminished the wonder. The rock 
proves to be a modern concretionary limestone, of common formation along 
the tropical coasts from the detritus of corals and shells. The skeletons them- 
selves are probably by no means ancient, even according to the reckoning of 
American history ; though justly valued among the geological treasures both 
of the British Museum and the Jardin des Plantes, The Academy of Sciences 
of Philadelphia treasures a fossil fragment of disputed antiquity, the os inno- 
minatum of a human skeleton, found beneath the skeletons of the megalonyx 
and other fossil mammals. Dr. Lund, the Danish naturalist, has described 
fossil human bones, bearing, as he believed, marks of geological antiquity, 
found, along with many extinct mammals, in the calcareous caves of Brazil. 
But since his discoveries were recorded, European geologists have become 
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familiar with similar phenomena, whatever be the ultimate solution of the 
difficulties they create. 

“From those, and other discoveries of a like kind, this at least becomes 
apparent to us, that in the New World, as in the Old, the closing epoch of 
geology must be turned to for the initial chapters alike of archeology and 
ethnology. According to geological reckoning, much of the American conti- 
nent has but recently emerged from the ocean. Among the organic remains 
of our Canadian post-tertiary deposits are found the Phoca, Balena, and other 
existing marine mammals and fishes, along with the Elephas primigenius, the 
Mastodon Ohioticus, and other long-extinct species; thus proving that the 
latter belong to that period in which our planet was passing through its very 
latest transitional stage, and the New World, as well as the Old, was under- 
going its final preparation prior to its occupation by man. To the geologist, 
who deals with phenomena of the most gigantic character, this post-tertiary 
period, mingling the bones of strangest preadamite giants with contemporary 
traces of familiar life, is apt to appear of very inferior interest. But to the 
archeologist and ethnologist its records have a profounder significance. Look- 
ing on the fossil human skeleton of the Guadaloupe limestone in the museums 
of London and Paris,—the first examples of the bones of man ina fossil state, 
—we cannot fail to be impressed with the feeling that, judged of by such 
remains, the gradation in form between man and other animals is such as to 
present no very important contrast to the uninstructed eye. Modern, to all 
appearance, those rock-embedded skeletons are; but they lessen our incre- 
dulity as to older traces of fossil human bones mingling with those of the 
extinct mammals of the drift, and present both alike as sharers in a common 
sepulchre. 

“ But the novel phenomenon of fossil human bones is the pregnant index 
of the mightiest change which has transpired upon our planet since first it 
became the theatre of life. Genera and species have come into being, multi- 
plied through countless ages, and then given place to others. But now, for 
the first time, there appears among the fossil relics of former existence the 
traces of that latest creation, when God introduced into earth’s varied life 
a reasonable soul, the heir of immortality.” 


Here we have a series of facts much clouded, as usual, by 
figurative language, and leading to a very grand peroration 
which we have not space, even if we had the wish, to transcribe 
in this article. Let us, casting aside all the flowers of rhetoric, 
follow carefully the arguments. 

Guadaloupe, discovered in 1493, furnished the first examples 
of fossil man. Dr. Wilson, though he has given the date of the 
discovery of the island, does not give that of the fossil man”. 
Later investigations have proved the bones to be only sur- 
rounded with a “ modern concretionary limestone of common 





» We believe it was somewhere about 1810. The specimen in the British 
Museum was taken from a French vessel, but there is no doubt as to the locality 
from which it was exhumed. 
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formation ;” and the bones are “ probably by no means an- 
cient.” In other words, they are not fossil bones at all !— 
certainly not in the sense in which he uses the word “ fossil.” 

Two other equally doubtful cases are mentioned: a Phila- 
delphia museum has a fossil fragment of disputed antiquity, 
but when and where found is not mentioned; and a Danish 
naturalist has described bones bearing, as he believed, marks of 
geological antiquity ! 

One would have thought that upon such very poor evidence 
a real philosopher would have hesitated to build any super- 
structure. The case is fairly stated enough; we cannot call 
in question the veracity of the witnesses; all we contend for 
is, that the evidence is of no value whatever in the present 
instance. We are not acquainted with the specimen in the 
Philadelphia museum, and can therefore only take the author’s 
word for it that its date is disputed. Neither have we any means 
of testing the accuracy of Dr. Lund’s description, nor do we 
know what are the “marks” of geological antiquity he believes he 
has discovered. But with regard to the main witness we believe 
we know as much as Dr. Wilson; and if he had stated (which 
he might have done, for the same work from which he pro- 
bably derived the information, gives it) that this skeleton which 
is so wonderful is but one of the relics of a tribe of Gallibis, 
which were slaughtered by the Caribs in a conflict which took 
place near the spot not quite 200 years ago, he would have 
perhaps edified the reader, but his beautiful edifice of words 
would have crumbled into something as fine as the detritus of 
the shells and corals which gave to the bones of the bodies 
buried there the appearance of what is so vaguely called 
“ fossil.” 

We say “ fossil” is a vague term, and calculated to mislead. 
We do not suppose that Professor Wilson has purposely em- 
ployed the word for this end, but if he had, the arguments 
could not have been more ingeniously arranged. The word 
fossil is of course, literally, anything “ dug up,” but by common 
acceptance it has been applied to the forms of an ancient world 
preserved to us in the rock, those forms generally possessing 
a substance the same as the rock in which they are imbedded, 
or at least similar; in other words, the term is used as a 
synonym of petrifaction, As the remains of this ancient world 
are presented to us mostly in a petrified state, therefore all 
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petrifactions are referred to this ancient world. But what com- 
mon parlance has sanctioned, and may therefore be properly 
used in general conversation to convey a general meaning, when 
used in a scientific work and made the basis of argument, may 
produce much confusion. There are two points to be re- 
membered in using the word fossil,—1. all petrifactions are 
not ancient, and 2. all the remains of the ancient world, as it 
is called, are not petrifactions; consequently a “ fossil” need 
neither be a petrifaction, nor need it be ancient. 

To proceed, however, with Dr. Wilson’s arguments, which 
amount to this. From the fact of human bones only two hundred 
years old being found embedded in limestone, we must in the 
initial chapters of archeology turn to geology. The absurdity of 
the reasoning is apparent at once. The statement, however, is 
true to a certain extent, but for very different reasons. For 
the fact is, geology neither ends before history begins, nor does 
it end immediately after history begins, but the investigations 
of the geologist extend to the very present moment. It is an 
axiom which he ever keeps in view, that the operations of nature 
are constant, and that the operations taking place now—the 
wearing away of rocks by the action of air and water, and the 
formation of new beds by the deposition of such detritus—are 
exactly similar, both as to cause and effect, as those which have 
gone on from the earliest geological age. And as a necessary 
consequence, the objects embedded in these later deposits point 
to the date of such deposit as much as the relics of a fauna or 
flora point to the geological age of the stratum in which they 
are found, however early it may occur in the geological series. 

There is, then, no closing epoch of geology. In its later years 
it meets with, so to speak, a sister science running parallel 
with it; and the historian, looking back into the past, finds 
that, as his archeology becomes more scant and vague, he has to 
depend more upon geology. But the fact of the skeletons of the 
tribe of Gallibis being found in a similar state to that in which 
remains of an ancient world are found, is only a proof that the 
operations of nature at the present time produce similar results 
to those which have been produced formerly, and that the 
geologist, therefore, should not cease his researches when his- 
tory steps in to assist him; but can in no way suggest to the 
historian to look to geology for an explanation of phenomena 
which history satisfactorily accounts for. 
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If our readers will but turn to the passage we have quoted 
entire, they will see how quietly the statement of the bones 
being modern is ignored. With the long and laboured sen- 
tences intervening, this apparently trifling fact is forgotten. 
As a fossil the bones have been introduced; and therefore, be- 
cause a “ fossil,”’ they belong to this ancient geological world. 
“Looking on them,” we are told that we cannot “ fail to be 
impressed ” with certain feelings, and that “our incredulity is 
removed as to fossil human bones being found mingled with 
those of the extinct animals of the drift.” (!) 

We have criticised thus fully the Introduction, because it 
presents a good type of the kind of fallacious reasoning which 
pervades the whole book; and we have seized upon the last 
point mentioned because it lies at the root of the whole matter. 
Where are the traces of this prehistoric man? Are we to believe 
that he is to be found among the victims of the Caribs, who 
were defeated not two centuries ago? 

Let us, however, turn now to the second chapter, in which 
the rapid transition from one subject to another prevents our 
reading with either pleasure or profit. Here we are supposed 
to have the contrast more fully drawn between “ the old world 
and the new,’ which was referred to in the Introduction. 
He is tracing out the scenes of Wolfe’s and Montcalm’s last 
days at Quebec: a line or two of sentiment brings us into 
Kent’s Hole at Torquay. It is true that this is one of the 
most productive ossiferous caves in England; it is true also 
that some remains of human art and manufacture were found 
in the same cave :— 


“But Kent’s Hole differs in no very essential point from the ossiferous 
caves of Brazil. Its skeletons are the relics of a world of life which, for 
the most part, came to an end before our race had its beginning ; yet to 
the geologist they are among the most modern of organic remains, and have 
lost their chief interest since the late Dean of Westminster read his recan- 
tation of the Reliquie Diluviane ; so relative a thing is antiquity to man 
with his own span of threescore years and ten. But Kent’s Hole has other 
disclosures not less interesting to us; for the same stalagmitic incrustations 
had enclosed memorials of primitive art of the British Troglodyte, belonging 
to a period when the precursors of Watt and Stevenson had not yet acquired 
the rudiments of metallurgic arts, or even the knowledge of metals, but em- 
ployed their constructive instinct on bone or flint, and fashioned clay into 
hand-made pottery as rude as any gathered on the sites of Indian wigwams 
in the Canadian clearings. Thus linking together the last preadamite and 
the first of human periods, the chronometry of the Devonshire cavern de- 
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scends by a regular gradation to modern centuries. Situated at a peculiarly 
attractive spot on the southern coast, Kent’s Hole appears to have been 
a favourite haunt of England’s fere nature during a long transition between 
the geological period of the drift and the primeval era of the archeologist, 
when it became a scarcely less favourite resort of man. Succeeding to rudest 
primitive weapons and implements of flint and bone, come the more ingenious 
fictile ware of Celtic times; the artistic pottery of the Roman of the second 
and third centuries; the iron spear-heads and other products of the Saxon 
artificer of the sixth and subsequent centuries; until at length, turning to 
the lettered memorials of more recent times graven on the cavern walls, we 
trace out from among those of various dates this simple inscription,— 
‘ Ww. HODGES OF IRELAND, 1688,’”-—(pp. 19, 20.) 


We should have been glad to know whether these remains, 
all or any, were considered contemporary with the extinct 
animals, and in what way the facts bear upon prehistoric man. 
In the next few lines we catch the words “the Dutch fleet,” 
“Dr. Burnet’s predestinarian doubts,” “ William of Orange,” 
concluding with an extract from Macaulay, but no more of 
Kent’s Hole. 

To give any idea of the following pages is beyond us. We 
are supposed to be on King Arthur’s seat, and see all the 
relics of past time as a series of dissolving views; and then we 
are taken to Toronto, and have a repetition of the exhibition. 
We then come back to London, and have a very pretty analogy 
drawn between the archeological strata of that city and the 
geological strata of the entire kingdom: the upper artificial 
soil answering to fertiary strata; beneath this, remains of 
brick buildings, which represents the upper secondary; beneath 
this, again, “the carboniferous strata of the London arche- 
ologist —the memorials of a town built of wood and desolated 
by fire ;” and below this, again, Roman antiquities, which be- 
long to the primary strata. We need not stop to point out 
the irrelevancy of such analogies. 

The descriptions of Canadian scenery with which the chapter 
concludes are more readable, but we do not find any hints 
thrown out as to “ prehistoric man.” 

Chapter 111. is entitled “The Primeval Occupation: Speech.” 
The reason for these two subjects being united is not stated, 
but in the first page a key-note is struck which at once raises 
our expectations that we are now to have some definite infor- 
mation on the subject which the author has undertaken. The 
passage referred to is,— 

1 


a ae ek oe ee ee akc mee 
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“What, indeed, is the natural condition of man is even now by no means 
a settled point. Nevertheless, we have very varied sources to which we may 
turn for a reply.” 

We are told we may—indeed must—turn to the Bible for 
information on this point :— 

“ But also the further our investigations are pursued, the more evidence do 
we find tending to confirm our belief in certain analogies between the modern 
savage, conventionally designated the child of nature, and primeval man.” 

So far we are none the wiser, but— 


* Recent discoveries of rude traces of primeval art in the diluvial formations 
both of France and England, have tended to add a fresh interest to the in- 
vestigation of that ‘ primeval stone-period’ which underlies the most ancient 
memorials of Europe’s civilisation. We know from that oldest of all written 
chronicles, the first book of the Mosaic pentateuch, that there existed a period 
of some duration in the history of the human race, during which man tilled 
the ground, pursued the chase, and made garments of its spoils, without any 
knowledge of the working in metals, on which the simplest of all our known 
arts depend. Through such a stage of primitive art, it had already appeared 
to me most probable, that all civilized nations had passed ; before those dis- 
closures of a human stone-period in the chroniclings of the drift added new 
and seemingly indisputable confirmation of the term primeval, in its appli- 
cation to the non-metallurgic era of Britain’s and Europe’s arts.”—(p. 46.) 


On this probability the writer bases an attack upon the 
Roman and medieval antiquaries for occupying themselves 
with questions which they can grasp, and for leaving to others 
to build theories where there are no facts hitherto known to 
serve as foundations. We are told that the “early period” to 
which the antiquary refers, when he speaks of monuments 
which are of a time anterior to the Roman occupation of this 
country, is no early period at all, it belongs quite to “these 
last days.’”? We should not dispute with the writer if he had 
said that the early history of Britain was coeval with the later 
history of Greece, or indeed of Rome, but the question is, 
whether there was any history of this country (in the sense in 
which he uses the word) previously to this. To prove that there 
was, he falls back upon the flint implements found in the 
eastern counties of England, but more plentifully at Amiens 
and Abbeville. 

Allowing that there are some bearing positive traces of human 
art, what then? As Professor Wilson states himself, though Sir 
Charles Lyell detected no cataclysmal action in the neighbour- 
hood of the fluviatile deposits in which the flint implements are 
embedded, another geologist has. If this is the case, cadit 
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questio, there is no reason to refer the flint implements to any 
prehistoric date at all. 

It is impossible with the short space at our disposal to men- 
tion but very briefly many of the author’s arguments. The re- 
mainder of the chapter, which is devoted to “speech,” is of the 
same unscientific character. The onomatopeistic theory is of 
course made the basis of his arguments, but his examples chosen 
are to our minds singularly unfortunate. Apart from his giving 
some specimens, whose origin can be traced philologically, 
those from the “Chippewa, Ottawa, and Mississaga onomato- 
peia, as developed in the Algonquin dialects,” and as to whose 
origin our philological knowledge refuses to assist us, seem to 
us to be very poor specimens of onomatopeism. The name for 
a duck in this dialect is Shi-sheeb, or (from a cry during spring) 
Eeen-en-win. The name Chee-chish-koo-wan is derived from the 
cry of the “plover.” We never heard a humming-bird, but 
No-no-no-cau-see strikes us as singular; and not less so Au-ko- 
ge-san for a frog, and Pau-pau-ki-nay for a grasshopper. 

Chapter rv., on “ The Primeval Transition : Instinct ;” Chap- 
ter v., on “The Promethean Instinct: Fire ;’ Chapter vr., on 
“The Maritime Instinct: The Canoe ;” and Chapter vit., “ The 
Technological Instinct: Tools,” are but a series of essays on 
those subjects, bringing together without order notes and ex- 
tracts from the works of geologists, ethnologists, and anti- 
quaries, but, as far as we have been able to discover, with no 
sequence of arguments whatever. That man in his earliest days 
was partially acquainted with the use of fire, and possessed 
canoes, and tools by which to make them, is what no one has 
doubted; if they had, these long chapters would not allay 
their doubts. 

Chapters vii. and 1x. are devoted to the consideration of 
the metallurgic arts, one to copper, the other to alloys. In the 
former we are told that recent discoveries in the mines on 
Lake Superior have shewn that they were worked “at a re- 
mote period.” This chapter is one of the most interesting in 
the book; but, after all, there are no arguments brought for- 
ward to shew that the implements which have been found are 
of a more ancient date than that of our Henry VIII. Their 
archeological value, therefore, is not great, however much 
their ethnological importance may be. It is true, the author 
is careful to inform us that relics of copper and bronze chisels 
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are found in the Nile valley, and that “the paintings of Egypt 
exhibit her sculptors hewing out the colossal Memnons of 
limestone and granite by means of yellow-coloured tools :” 
and that Dr. Forbes had in his possession a large chisel of pure 
copper, found in an Egyptian tomb! Possibly the author 
means us from these facts to refer the Lake Superior anti- 
quities to this early date. 

In Chapter 1x., on Alloys, we have some interesting remarks, 
proving nothing to the point in question, but by themselves of 
value. Professor Wilson shews more clearly than we have seen 
shewn elsewhere, that several of the so-called bronze implements 
which are found in England and other countries are really only 
“copper ;” and that this is the answer to the difficulty which 
has been started as to the alloys having seemingly been used 
before pure metals in this country. The proximity of the tin 
to the copper, coupled with the fact that a similar process was 
necessary for each in order to extract the metal from the ore, 
soon led to the discovery that the two united made a more 
serviceable material than either separately, and that therefore 
many of the copper weapons might have been thrown again 
into the melting-pot in order that they might be improved, it is 
only reasonable to believe; at the same time we should expect 
to find, as is shewn here clearly are found, a few early imple- 
ments of pure copper remaining. 

“The Architectural Instinct, represented by Earthworks ;” 
“The Hereafter, represented by Sepulchral Mounds ;” “ Pro- 
pitiation, by Sacrificial Mounds ;” “Commemoration, by Sym- 
bolic Mounds,” are titles to succeeding chapters. There are 
in them some interesting facts brought together on American 
archeology, but they prove very little, further than that there 
are many points of resemblance in the arts of the earliest in- 
habitants of all countries, to whatever age in the history of 
the whole earth those early inhabitants may belong. 

But we must bring our remarks to a conclusion. The follow- 
ing is a list of the titles of the various chapters in the second 
volume :— 


XVI. Narcotic Arts and Superstitions. . XXI. The American Cranial Type. 
XVII. Primitive Architecture: Mega- XXII. Artificial Cranial Distortion. 
lithies. XXIII. The Red Elood of the West. 
XVIII. The Ceramic Art: Pottery. XXIV. The Intrusive Race. 
XIX. The Intellectual Instinct: Letters. XXV. Ethnographic Hypotheses: Mi- 
XX. Ante-Columbian Traces: Coloniza- tions. 
tion. XXVI. Guesses at the Age of Man. 
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If the author had concluded the first chapter by informing 
us that there was reason to believe that prehistoric man smoked 
a pipe, we should not have been surprised. After reading of 
a representation of a smoking party on one of the tombs at 
Thebes; of an old tradition in the Greek Church, if not recorded 
in the works of the early Fathers, that the intoxication of Noah 
was not due to wine, but “to the temptation of the devil by 
means of tobacco,” (!) (p. 832); of the curiously formed pipes dug 
up from the graves of the “ mound builders” of North America ; 
of examples in this country of pipes being found in the earth 
mixed with undoubtedly Roman remains,—after all this, it is 
rather a source of disappointment than otherwise that the 
chapter comes to an end suddenly without telling us which 
way the evidence lies, as to whether prehistoric man had his 
pipe or had it not. 

The chapters on the Cranial Types and Cranial Distortions are 
perhaps the most valuable. There does not seem to be much 
new matter, but a good many tables are given, and facts brought 
together, which may prove useful, though much of their utility 
is lost by a want of systematic arrangement. 

The “ Guesses at the Age of Man” has the faults of previous 
chapters in excess, Constant digression, without completion 
of any one subject touched upon, leaves us at the end only 
surprised at the multitude of considerations which may be 
brought to bear on the subject, and disheartened at the very 
little light which they throw upon the problem. 

The book, however, is not without its merits; the “language 
is often not only forcible, but poetical as well; the many little 
facts noted here and there shew the author’s extensive reading : 
but it is a book which to the scientific reader will appear pur- 
poseless, and therefore useless, whilst the very shallow and 
cursory way in which so many important subjects are treated 
may leave on the mind of the general reader impressions which 
will be far from aiding him in arriving at the truth. 





CORNISH CHURCHES. 
VI. ST. RUAN MINOR—ST. GRADE—ST. WENDRON. 


Sr. Ruan Minor, the smallest church in the deanery of 
Kirrier, appears originally to have been a chapel, consisting 
only of the present chancel and nave as far as the porch, 
which is modern. The north aisle and tower were apparently 
added in the sixteenth century. 

The old east window, of two lights and quatrefoiled head, 
has been removed to the west end of the aisle. In the south 
wall are two single Decorated lights, each resembling those 
in St. Madron tower *. 

The aisle is separated from the nave and chancel by an 
arcade of four pointed arches. The piers, very low and mas- 
sive, have three-quarter rounds and hollow mouldings, rising 
from the floor without bases, and with capitals different from 
the usual Cornish type of the same period. 

Previously to the recent restorations the easternmost arch 
was of narrower span and not so high as the others; this 
marked distinction between 
the chantry or aisle chapel 
arch and aisle arcades exists 
in a few other churches of the 
district. 

The tower is a very plain ~~ 
square structure of one stage, 
with a projecting battlemented 
parapet without pinnacles, and 
a pyramidal roof rising above : ; 
the parapet. There are four — 
square belfry lights, and a is 
modern pointed west window.  Xeeboe 
The tower-arch is a plain soffit. 
There are no stairs, the access 
to the belfry being by a ladder. 

The basin of the piscina in the chancel looks like transition 
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Piscina, St. Ruan Minor. 





* Gent. MaG., May, 1862, p. 530. 
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Norman inserted in a niche of later date. The font, with 
a plain zigzag ornament, is, 
perhaps, contemporaneous 
with the piscina basin. 

The Rev. F. C. Jackson, 
the rector, has, with a few al- 
terations, restored the 
church throughout. 

From time immemorial, 
the rector of St. Ruan Minor 

has had the right of send- 
ing a horse into a certain 
* field in the parish of Lan- 
dewednack when it is crop- 
“ ~<a ~ ped with corn, and taking 
ese away as many sheaves as 
the horse can carry on its back. 


The very interesting church of St.Grapz stood between 
St. Ruan Major and Landewednack. Being considered too 
dilapidated for repair, it was, about two years ago, with the 
exception of the tower, taken down, and a nave and chancel 
only erected in its place. The old church was cruciform, and 
had the hagioscopic arrangement in the south-east angle, and 
the peculiar opening like that at St. Ruan Major adjoining the 
roodscreen. 

The middle bell in the tower bears the legend— 

“© Martir Cristofore pro nobis semper orare.” 
The initials are very prettily crowned, and the founder’s mark 
is the same as that on the north bell at Landewednack ”. 


Though a portion of the parish of St. Wenpron extends 
almost into the Lizard district, the church is situated some 
miles beyond the limits of the serpentine rock, and stands 
among the granite hills. ; 

At certain seasons of the year this tract of country presents 
a dreary and barren aspect, much of the land being uncul- 
tivated, with masses of rock rising above the soil. Still, even 
the wildness of the scene renders it interesting; and, though 





> Gent. Maa., Nov. 1862, p. 543. 
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perhaps not very inviting to the tourist in winter, it is beautiful 
at the time when the furze and heath are in bloom among the 
grey rocks. Many of these rocks, too, will themselves attract 
attention from their fantastic forms and strange positions. 
Then, again, there are traces of the works of Celtic days,— 
circles, barrows, and “ giants’ houses,”—respecting which the 
honest people of the neighbourhood tell of battles fought, of 
giants hurling, and of the mysteries of the Druids. 

The church as it now exists has chancel, nave with western 
tower, north transept, and south aisle with porch. A vestry 
has recently been built against the western side of the transept. 





40 FEET 
—) 





Plan of St. Wendron Church. 


It would now, perhaps, be difficult to decide on what was 
the original plan. The chancel appears to be much older than 
any other portion of the building; it has some peculiar features, 
and is differently arranged from the chancels of other churches 
in the neighbourhood. It is elevated by a iil step above 
the nave; there are three steps to the sanc- 
tuary, and behind the altar the east wall is 
stepped in a remarkable manner, probably 
indicating the site of an ancient reredos. 

In the north wall, at the foot of the altar 
steps, is a segmental mural arch with a good youiaing of Mural Arch, 
moulding; it is eight feet in breadth, and  ‘“*“eor™ 
forms a recess about a foot in depth (A in plan). This 
no doubt was an Easter sepulchre. A single-light window, 
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eleven inches wide and six feet high, is placed over the western 
part of the recess. Externally, this window, as shewn in the 


<P 


North-east View of Chancel and Transept, St. Wendron. 


accompanying illustration, is cut through a plinth which ex- 

tends from the junction of transept and chancel to a few feet 
eastward of the mural arch 
within. This plinth was evi- 
dently constructed to in- 
crease the thickness of the 
wall hollowed out for the 
arch. 

The east window is of late 
flowing Decorated, nearly flam- 
boyant. In design it closely 

f resembles the chancel window 
| of St. Mawgan, excepting that 
it has no hoodmould. An 
unusual feature in this win- 
dow is that the jambs are built 

’ with small stones, and not 
formed of one or two lengths, 
as is generally the case in west- 

OF iG: a i country churches. 

East Window of Chancel, St. Wendron. Between the chancel and 
chantry or south aisle chapel, occurs the small connecting 
opening similar to those already noticed as existing in other 
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churches of the district (B in plan). The archway is 7 ft. high 
and 3ft. 8in. wide. At the apex of the arch is a corbel, on 
which a portion of the rood- ss Pe ee 
loft rested. The arch east ai 

of the opening is of greater 

breadth, but not so high, as 

the pier-arches between nave 

and aisle. 

The rood staircase is con- 
tained in the angle at the junc- I 
tion of chancel and transept. 7° - |j 

Though the pretty little /( if 
two-light window in the east ih 
wall of the transept is appa- ‘ Al | 
rently earlier than the east Cm nner 
window of the chancel, there \& ‘'\!)'"' 
can be no doubt that the tran- 
sept was built subsequently East Window of Transept, St. Wendron. 
to the chancel. The former is constructed of ashlar blocks 
of granite; the latter of rub- 
ble. The transept, like that at 
St. Levan’, is separated from 
the nave by two arches; the 
capitals of the piers having 
angels bearing shields. Two 
brackets project from the north 
wall. The north window is Per- 
pendicular with three lights, 
and of the same design as the Capital of Transept Pier, St. Wendron. 
east window of the aisle of St. Antony‘; it has, however, no 
hood-moulding. 

The nave and aisle are divided by an arcade of five four- 
centred arches, with piers of late Decorated section. The 
westernmost capital is of similar design to those on the side 
piers separating transept from nave—a crowned angel dressed 
in a tunic and with arms extended holding a shield in each 
hand: the capitals of the remaining piers are represented by 
the annexed cut, and a section of the base mouldings is also 
given (see next page). 

















© See Gent. MaG., April, 1862, p. 394. ’ [bid., Nov. 1862, p. 539. 
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is but one small two-light window on the north 





Section, Capital, and Base Mouldings ot Aisle Piers, St. Wendron. 


side of the nave; it resembles the window in St. Madron’s 
tower °*. 

On the south side of the aisle are four windows; that west of 
the porch having tracery somewhat like the 
east window of the chancel. The other 
windows are also of Decorated character. 
The east window consists of three lights 
without tracery; it has, however, deeply 
moulded jambs, and the section of the 

Section of Hood-mouiding ae is remarkable. The same 
Fag ht oon tgaa g occurs over other windows of the 
aisle. 

The piscina in the south-east corner of the aisle is of unusual 

formation. 

The font (see next page), 
standing near the western end 
of the aisle, has the inwardly 
curved stem with slender shafts 
attached, and octagonal bowl, 
like others of the district pre- 
viously noticed; the four sides 
are ornamented with quatre- 

Piscina in Aisle, St. Wendron. foils, and the material out of 
which the font is formed appears to be Caen stone. 

The tower must be classed with the later parts of the build- 

ing; it consists of three stages, is battlemented and pinnacled ; 








© Gent. MaG., May, 1862, p. 530. 
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and an unusual feature in construction for this part of the 
world is, that the buttresses are placed at the angles diagonally 
to the sides. Plain set-offs mark 
the stages, and each stage recedes 
to the parapet, which slightly pro- 
jects. The cappings of the but- 


Capping of Tower Buttresses, St. Wendron. 





tresses, though now much weather- 
worn, were effective in design, and 
shew how the old builders struggled with an obdurate material, 
(for the tower is of granite,) and sought by simple chamfering 
to give change of line and variety of form. There are four 
belfry windows, each of two lights, in the uppermost stage. 
The large west window is decidedly Perpendicular. The door- 
way has a plain chamfer. At the junction of the tower with 
the aisle there is a block of solid masonry carried up to 
the first set-off of the buttress. The object of this is not 
apparent. 

The following quaint belfry rhyme is retained on the wall of 
the tower :— 

“ We ring the quick to church, the dead to grave, 
Good is our use, such useage let us have. 
Who swears, or curse, or in a furious mood 
Quarels, or striks, altho he draws no blood, 
Who wears a hat, or spurs, or turns a bell, 
Or by unskilfull handling mars a peall, 
Let him pay sixpence for each single crime, 
Twill make him cautious gainst another time.” 

The porch is the latest part of the whole structure; like that 
at St. Burian, it has double buttresses at the angles and is battle- 
mented. The buttresses are finished with pinnacles crocketed 
and finialed. The buttress cappings appear to be copied from 
those of the tower. 
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Font, St. Wendron, 
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The church contains two or three monuments of interest. 
On the chancel floor are two brasses; one bears no inscription, 
but has the effigies of a man and woman. The other is much 
larger and is thus inscribed :— 

“Hic jacet Magister Warinus Penhallinyk, in Decretis Baccalaureus, quon- 
dam Prebendarius Ecclesize Collegiate de Glasneth, necnon Rector Ecclesize 
Parochialis‘ Sancti Justi*, et Vicarius Ecclesiarum Parochialium® Sanctarum 
Wendronz et Stediane; qui obiit nono die mensis Aprilis, Anno Domini 
millesimo quingentesimo trigesimo quinto: Cujus anime propicietur Deus. 
Amen. 


The figure of the priest has unfortunately lost its head. 




















Brass of Warin Penhallinyk, and Incised Stone, St. Wendron. 


Of more interest than these is a stone forming the step of the 
north door of the nave, now leading into the vestry. Its present 
is certainly not its original position, and there can be little 
doubt that it existed long before the building of the nave. 
It bears simply an incised Latin cross and circle, and may 
be a most early Christian monument. It measures in length 
4ft. lin., in breadth 1 ft. 8in., and is 7in. thick. A portion 
of the length has been broken off to make it fit into the 
breadth of the doorway. 

Though in some instances the Decorated work of St. Wendron 
much resembles the work of the same period at St. Mawgan, 








f Spelt perochialis. ® St. Just in Roseland. © Spelt perochialium. 
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still the church has many distinct features from those of other 
churches of the neighbourhood, especially in the arrangement 
of the chancel, and the superiority of its piers with their 
capitals and bases; some of the windows are also very good; 
and because it contains much Decorated work, in a country 
abounding with inferior Perpendicular, is the building chiefly 
noticeable. 

The chancel has been restored by the Rev. G. B. Boraston, 
the vicar, within the last few years. 

Of the patron saint nothing is known. In the Valor Eccle- 
siasticus, 1536, the name is spelt “Gwendrone.” Dr. Oliver 
in his Monasticon says that the church is dedicated to St. Wen- 
drona, but does not give the date of dedication. He adds 
that there was a chapel at Merthen Park in this parish, dedi- 
cated to St. Decumanus, which was licensed on the 18th of 
August, 1427. Also that the great tithes were appropriated 
to the abbey of “ Rewley, regalis loci, juxta Oxon ‘.” 

Some remains of the chapel, and a tall round-headed cross in 
good preservation, still exist at Merthen. 





THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Tue Archeological Institute has already commenced preliminary proceedings 
for its Congress at Rochester in July. It will meet under the best of circum- 
stances; and although Rochester and Chatham do not stand at present very 
high as patrons of literature, history, and the fine arts, we doubt not that their 
inhabitants and neighbours will be found to appreciate the distinguished visitors 
who have, at no small cost to themselves, resolved to spend a week in old 
Durobrivis. The first archeological congress ever held in this kingdom was 
at Canterbury; on that occasion every hospitality was shewn the infant insti- 
tution: now it stands less in need of fostering patronage, and comes with 
weighty claims upon the nobility and gentry for what it has achieved. 

There is one point we hope, for the honour of Rochester, that the Dean and 
Chapter will attend to; and that is, to relax (if not to abolish) the charges now 
made for consulting the cathedral archives. Such exactions are not in keeping 
with the spirit of the age, and there could not be a better period from which 
to date their final extinction. 





i Bp. Stapledon’s Register, fol. 180. 





MR. THORPE’S DIPLOMATORIUM ANGLICUM. 


Axsout eighteen months ago®* we called the attention of our readers to 
a publication projected by Mr. Thorpe, under the title of Diplomatorium 
Anglicum ivi Saxonici, which would place before the world a col- 
lection of all the documents of historic interest known to be extant 
comprised under the general denomination of Charters, from the reign 
of Ethelbert (4.p. 605) to the Norman Conquest. The work was then 
spoken of as nearly ready for the press, but it appears that it has not as 
yet received such an amount of support as to justify Mr. Thorpe in pro- 
ceeding to print it. This is much to be regretted, and if there is any 
reality in the love for our earliest historic documents which is so freely 
professed at the present day, both by Societies and individuals, the fact 
need only be mentioned to work its own remedy. It may be that the 
nature and great historic importance of the work are not fully under- 
stood, and if so, we shall be doing a real service to our readers by 
laying before them a portion of Mr. Thorpe’s prospectus :— 


“ This volume will comprise every Charter connected with our pre-Normannic 
history to be found in the late Mr. Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, together with 
many not contained in that collection. The text will throughout be carefully col- 
lated with the best manuscripts, and all documents drawn up in Anglo-Saxon 
accompanied by a close translation. A Glossary and local Index will be added. 

“These monuments of our antient kings, prelates, and nobles will be classed 
under the following heads :— 

“T. Miscellaneous Charters, or Documents not simple grants of land. Many of 
these are in Saxon, and among them will be found acts of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
also the Westminster charters, relating to the re-founding and endowment of the 
abbey of St. Peter, by King Edward the Confessor. 

“II. Wills and Bequests, chiefly of royal and noble persons, archbishops, and 
bishops. These, the most antient monuments of the kind in any tongue of modern 
Europe, are of the highest interest and value to the archwologist, for the informa- 
tion they afford with regard to the economy of our forefathers, their household 
furniture, dress, utensils, ornaments, &c. They are, with an exception or two, in 
Saxon. Their number is between sixty and seventy. 

“III. Articles of constitution of Anglo-Saxon Guilds, both lay and clerical. 
These highly curious and interesting monuments are the most antient extant re- 
lative to those brotherhoods so prominent and influential during the middle age. 
They are all in Saxon. 

“IV. Certificates of Manumission of Serfs. A collection of attestations, or cer- 
tificates of release of serfs from bondage, by purchase or otherwise, from entries in 
the fly-leaves of MS. copies of the Gospels and Missals, also from the Exeter book. 
These, nearly all in Saxon, are of considerable interest to ethnology, as affording 
an insight with regard to the race of persons in England in a state of domestic 
thraldom.” 





* Gent. MaG., Aug. 1861, p. 123. 
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It will be seen from this, that by the publication of this work, all our 
earliest historic charters will be made accessible, unencumbered by 
mere grants of land, which, though invaluable to the topographer, are 
of small interest to the general reader, and they will, for the first time, 
be accompanied by a faithful translation. They will be comprised in 
one octavo volume, at the price of 16s. to subscribers, and all who de- 
sire to see the book brought out should at once give their names in 
to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta-street. 
Covent-garden, W.C.; or to Messrs. Taylor and Francis, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., for, as we learn from the Prospectus, “the 
volume will be sent to press as soon as the amount of subscriptions is 
adequate to defray the cost of printing.” There is no mention made 
here of remuneration to the laborious Editor, but we trust that he will 
not be allowed to go unrewarded, for in that case we can hardly expect 
him to carry out his intention as to the grants of land, of which he 
says,— 

“The remaining Charters (which have no interest for history) consist almost 
exclusively of simple grants of land, with the boundaries in Saxon. To the 
topographer and archeologist these cannot fail to be highly interesting and 
valuable, and will, it is to be hoped, one day be printed with a corrected text 
and a translation of the boundaries, many of which are traceable as such at the 
present day.” 

It will be seen that, by this judicious division of his materials, 
Mr. Thorpe has consulted the convenience of students of different 
classes, and we cannot doubt but that he will thus secure, as he well 
deserves, such a number of subscribers as may enable him to carry 
both his projects into execution, and to secure a suitable pecuniary 
reward for his own heavy and anxious labour. At the same time 
we may express a hope that at a day not far distant he may be in- 
duced to print also the reserved documents, the land grants, which, 
for the boundaries in particular, are of high interest. 
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THE NORMAN ARCHITECTURE OF HAMPSHIRE*. 


Ar a former meeting of this Association I offered a few re- 
marks upon the peculiarities in the arrangement of the nave 
and aisles of the Priory Church of Christchurch*, and drew 
attention to the remarkable similarity of Dean Flambard’s 
building at Christchurch and his later work at Durham Cathe- 
dral, where he also erected the nave and some other parts. 
The repetition here of the same mouldings, and in many respects 
the precise composition, would leave no doubt (were even his- 
tory silent upon the point) that the works were the production 
of the same architect; no one examining and comparing the 
two buildings could hesitate in pronouncing that they were 
designed by the same man. 

Pursuing, then, an examination of the other Norman remains 
in this county, at Winchester Cathedral and Romsey Abbey 
Church, we shall find that though they afford very fine ex- 
amples of Norman work, the character of the architecture is of 
a totally different type to that employed by Flambard as Dean 
of Christ Church and afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

In Flambard’s designs there is a completeness and unity in 
composition. The arcades are perfect in themselves, and the 
vaulting-shafts so disposed as to connect triforium and clerestory 
in one harmonious composition and arrangement: also observ- 
able in the fine Norman naves of Norwich Cathedral, Peter- 
borough Cathedral, Malmesbury Abbey Church, and also in the 
fine continental churches of the Abbaye aux Hommes and 
Abbaye aux Dames at Caen, and the Cathedral at Bayeux. 

At Romsey the treatment is wholly dissimilar. Here in the 
nave we find tall cylindrical columns of great height extending 
through the space usually assigned to the triforium, and sur- 
mounted only by a clerestory arcade. The like arrangement 
is observable at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, Gloucester 
Cathedral, and Tewkesbury Abbey Church. At Romsey, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, the disposition of the triforium is as 





* A paper by Mr. B. Ferrey, read at the meeting of the Christchurch Arche- 
ological and Natural History Society, Dec. 31, 1862. See Gent. MaG., Feb. 
1863, p. 200. 

> Gent. MaG., Dec, 1861, p. 607. 
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though it was an afterthought and an interpolation: the arches 
of the secondary arcade, springing on one side from corbels and 
on the other from vertical columns, have an awkward effect, 
and can scarcely be defended upon any true principles of design. 
This odd arrangement is particularly observable at Christ Church, 
Oxford; and Britton the antiquary remarks,— 

“We may rationally suppose both edifices to have been in progress at the 
same period, and this supposition is corroborated by the fact of several of the 
capitals in each church being sculptured with a similar kind of wreathed and 
other foliage. There is much reason to believe that Christ Church Cathedral 
was commenced by Prior Guymond in Henry the First’s reign, and the general 
style of the eastern division of Romsey Church (including the transept) will 
fully warrant our assigning it to the early part of the same reign, although it 
was probably designed, if not commenced, in that of Rufus. Now assuming 
that the architect of Romsey Church had begun the erection of the nave at the 
time that Christ Church was in progress, may we not infer, without the in- 
fringement of the laws of probability, that from a wish to assimilate a part of 
his own edifice to the design of the latter building, he raised the cylindrical 
columns in question, but being dissatisfied with the effect, or from some other 
cause, he immediately reverted to his original plan, and pursued it till the 
completion of the fabric.” 


Whether this really was the case or not, as suggested by 
Britton, we must, in estimating the artistic merits of the archi- 
tecture, think that the architect of Romsey did quite right in 
giving preference at last to the distinctive arrangement of arcade 
and triforium as exhibited in the eastern portion of the build- 
ing; but we should also bear in mind that the beauty of this 
last arrangement must be coupled with the purposes of the 
triforium. This church, forming part of a convent of Benedictine 
nuns, whose abbesses were either of royal birth or elevated rank, 
and its endowments extensive, would doubtless attract large 
numbers of religious persons from other conventual houses on 
great festivals. These would find ample space in the well-con- 
structed triforium for joining in the solemnities of the Church. 
Similar capacious triforia are to be found in other churches, 
constructed no doubt for like purposes. 

Notwithstanding the great difference in elevation between 
the Norman work at the priory church, Christchurch, and at 
Romsey as previously described, yet in many respects the plans 
of the churches are- remarkably like. Each nave consists of 
seven bays with narrow processional aisles; transepts with 
semicircular apsidal chapels opening out of them towards the 
east; massive piers and arches at the junction of the nave 
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and transept; and though at Christchurch no lantern exists, 
there can be no doubt that originally it possessed this feature °. 
The lantern of Romsey is particularly fine, with its double 
arcaded front and spacious wall passages“. This part of the 
abbey church was till lately shut out from view by a plaster 
ceiling immediately above the tower arches; it has, however, 
recently been raised above the arcade, displaying much archi- 
tectural beauty; but the full development is prevented owing 
to the belfry, which occupies the upper stage of the tower. 

Comparing this lantern with the one at the cathedral church 
at Winchester close by, there will be found mafy striking points 
of difference. The latter has lofty and attenuated columns carry- 
ing semicircular arches, and was evidently built during the 
latest period of Norman architecture. This noble feature is 
also hid from view, not by a flat ceiling, but by an elaborately 
framed wooden fan-vaulting, erected immediately over the four 
great arches during the reign of Charles I. Unobjectionable 
as this imitation vaulting is in itself, we must regret that it 
destroys the original character of the lantern ; the internal effect 
of the choir would be much enhanced if this noble feature were 
again opened out to view. 

Britton, when writing about this tower, says,— 

“ At present a floor shuts out the first story of the lantern from the choir, 
but as the object of these illustrations and this history is to represent more 
the permanent than the changeable features of the church, and as the said 
floor is only a temporary and extraneous, but even trumpery erection, and 


may be removed at any time, it was deemed advisable to omit it from the 
view.” 


This is hardly a correct statement; the wooden imitation fan- 
vaulting, although less effective than the open lantern would 
be, ought not to be characterized as a “trumpery erection,” 





¢ The ancient seal of the monastery, though it cannot be taken as shewing the 
church in its entirety, yet no doubt represented the building with all its main 
features; in it the central tower, or lantern, is distinctly represented. 

4 Mr. Petit, in writing upon this lantern, remarks upon a peculiarity which 
shews how carefully the medieval architect studied position and point of view :— 
“The capitals of the lower arcade support an arch of two orders, which are not 
concentric, the upper one being stilted, and the lower one somewhat depressed, 
a combination far from pleasing when placed on the level of the eye, but to the 
spectator below the fore-shortening of the vertical line between the highest points 
of the arches would reduce the composition to harmony. Of the arches in the 
upper tier it may be remarked that they are as purely Roman in their design as 
any specimen of antiquity.” 

3 
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unless we are prepared to condemn some of the most ingeni- 
ous and beautiful wooden groinings at York Minster, Lincoln 
Cathedral, and elsewhere. . Winchester Cathedral, Romsey 
Abbey Church, and Christchurch, are the only buildings on 
a large scale in the diocese of Winchester possessing central 
lanterns: in the adjoining county of Sussex there is a re- 
markably pleasing example in the little church of Old Shore- 
ham. Another magnificent lantern-tower of Norman character 
is also to be seen at Norwich Cathedral, for although a lofty 
spire has been raised above it, the lower portion, with its 
arcaded gallery surmounted by a second wall-arcade, and 
again crowned by deeply splayed lantern lights with coupled 
columns, forms a composition of great beauty. 

Of the other Norman portions of Winchester Cathedral 
there are none which form a fair parallel with either Christ- 
church or Romsey. The transepts are of extremely severe and 
simple Romanesque character, it is even doubtful whether they 
do not belong to the Anglo-Saxon period; but the one re- 
markable thing above all others connected with the cathedral 
is the wonderful manner in which the great architect, William 
of Wykeham, metamorphosed the Norman work of the nave 
and remodelled it in the prevailing style of his time without 
pulling down and rebuilding. There is no edifice in England 
which exhibits such a vast work of transformation. At Christ- 
church and Romsey there are portions which have been slightly 
remodelled from Norman to Early English work, and distinct 
parts erected during the Transitional period; and in the lower 
part of the north nave aisle at Christchurch traces of a com- 
plete intersecting Norman arcade covered by the ashlaring of 
the Early English period have been discovered ; indeed, the whole 
of this aisle may be said to have undergone the process so 
marvellously carried out at Winchester; but, generally speak- 
ing, the additions in each style are distinctly erected, and not 
mere casings upon more ancient work. 

In the very masterly exposition of the architecture of Win- 
chester Cathedral by Professor Willis, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Archeological Institute in 1845, the Profes- 
sor dwells minutely upon the constructive means by which 
William of Wykeham worked out his purpose: those who ac- 
companied the lecturer in the cathedral, and witnessed the 


clearness with which he established every point as he advanced, 
Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXIV, x 
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will ever remember the indisputable manner in which he 
proved his results. The archeologists of Hampshire should 
attentively study the “Architectural History of Winchester 
Cathedral” written by Willis; admirable as are all his ac- 
counts of the other cathedrals, his description of Winchester 


is unsurpassed. 

Referring to the Norman nave by Bishop Walkelin, he 
says :— 

“We have now arrived at the nave of the church, which exhibits one 
of the most curious instances of transformation from one style of architecture 
to another that has been preserved to us. For although at present a com- 
plete and perfect specimen of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it is 
yet in the heart and core of its structure from the ground to the roof the 
original Norman building commenced, if not completed, by Bishop Walkelin. 
Though these facts have been dwelt upon by Milner and subsequent writers, 
there are many particulars that appear to me to have escaped observation, 
and the whole process is so curious an example of the modes of proceeding 
in the Middle Ages, that it deserves a very minute examination.” 


Willis therefore devotes an entire chapter to describing his 
researches, the perusal of which will be found most interesting, 
and will amply repay the reader. 

These few remarks upon the cathedral must not be closed 


without some notice of the comparatively recent mutilation of 
one of the most interesting chapels within its walls. It would 
appear that for the mere purpose of constructing a private 
staircase to the huge organ erected under the north arch of the 
tower, the groining of this chantry has been cut through, much 
early wall-painting destroyed, and other mischief perpetrated. 
Comment upon this seems unnecessary; still one cannot but 
regret that while local archzological ‘societies are formed 
throughout England for the express purpose of saving from 
destruction and for illustrating our valuable architectural re- 
mains, the learned and accomplished guardians of our cathe- 
drals should permit, if not indeed further, these barbarous 
mutilations. 

Reverting once more to Romsey Abbey Church, it may be 
remarked that it contains some fine examples of Transitional 
work; in the nave we see a Norman arcade surmounted by an 
Early English clerestory; in the south transept we have an 
Early English wall-arcade running under the Norman windows ; 
and towards the west end of the nave the Early English work 
completely prevails. The gradual steps by which the severe 
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Norman forms were moulded into Early English are very re- 
markable, and although it would be quite possible to select 
specimens of later Decorated architecture, and shew by an 
examination and comparison of mouldings a transitional period 
as distinct as that assigned to the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury work; yet it must be admitted that Rickman the architect, 
who first adopted the term Transitional as applied to the pro- 
gression from Norman to Early English architecture, was sin- 
gularly heppy in the word he employed. The manner in which 
Early English forms melted into Decorated, and Decorated into 
Perpendicular, can be less easily discovered, though as certainly 
forming a transitional style. There are churches in Suffolk 
with four-centred arches and other characteristics of the Per- 
pendicular period, yet retaining in the sections of their mould- 
ings and in the arrangement of the secondary orders of traceried 
windows complete Decorated forms. These peculiarities, how- 
ever, would scarcely be noticed by a casual observer, but they 
are still deserving of attention. 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE Mr. StyLEMAN LE SrRance.—In our Obituary 
notice of the late Mr. Styleman le Strange, of Hunstanton-hall, Norfolk *, 
beside recording his many years of labour bestowed on the painting of the 
roof of Ely Cathedral, we mentioned that Hunstanton Church was also a monu- 
ment of his taste and skill; but both works have been left incomplete by his 
premature decease. The Cathedral, as our readers know, has found, in 
Mr.Gambier Parry, a gentleman who will carry on the work in the same 
spirit as his departed friend, and we are glad to learn, from an advertisement 
in another page, that it is proposed to carry on the restoration of Hunstanton 
Church as a Memorial to Mr. le Strange, and we doubt not that very many 
persons will be glad of the opportunity thus to testify their sense of his cha- 
racter and labours. The Incumbent of Hunstanton (the Rev. W. M. H. 
Church) is the Secretary, and we trust that the appeal will be so liberally 
responded to as to enable the Committee to carry their most laudable object 
into full effect. 





* GENT. MaGa., Sept. 1862, p. 371. 





THE TOMB OF EURYSACES THE BAKER (AND HIS WIFE), 
AT PORTA MAGGIORE, ROME. 


As the pedestrian rambler among the ruins of ancient Rome passes 
out of the magnificent arches of the Porta Maggiore, if he is not 
too much occupied in contemplating the far-extending line of the 
Aqua Claudia he may notice beyond the walls of Honorius a tomb 
on the left hand side of the road rising from the old level (here as 
elsewhere several feet below the surface of the ground). The tomb 
round which the earth has been thus excavated is that of Eurysaces 
the Baker, and for its size is perhaps the most remarkable monumental 
work of Roman art which time and Goths have spared to our curious 
eyes. In the form of the ancient panarium, or bread-basket, it is built 
of three tiers or stories. Irregular in shape (in plan a trapezoid), it pre- 
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Tomb of Eurysaces the Baker, at Porta Maggiore, Rome. 


sented originally four faces, but the fourth face is now wanting. The 
first story consists of slabs of travertine, without decoration; the next 
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shews the cylindrical form of the vessels used for kneading the dough; 
above that rises a third story, in which the same cylinders are placed 
horizontally, displaying their open mouths, in three rows on each face ; 
and the whole is crowned by a frieze entablature and cornice. Here is 
an admirable bas-relief representing the various details of the baker’s 
art and trade; although a little injured by the lapse of centuries (for 
the monument is of the age of the Cesars), the design is still compre- 
hensible :—A donkey’s head and neck appears round the edge of a flour- 
mill, shaped like an hour-glass, probably representing the transport of 
grain to the mill; next two figures may be perceived rolling or kneading 
the dough, others apparently test the consistency of the bread; along 
another face we have the bread placed in the oven, taken out, weighed, 
and distributed. The drapery of the figures is very graceful and artistic. 
The principal face has unfortunately fallen, but in the wall on the oppo- 
site side of the road are embedded some of the adornings; to wit, a bas- 
relief of our “ Pistor Redemptoris” and his wife, with the small pana- 
rium which contained their own burnt remains, to which the following 
legend is attached :— 


FUIT ATISTIA UXOR MIHEI FEMIMA SPITUMA VEIXSIT 
QUOIUS CORPORIS RELIQUIZ QUOD SUPERANT SUNT IN HOC PANARIO. 


The frieze cornice and the pilaster angles appear to be marble, as 
also the narrow riband dividing the uppermost story from the next, 
which is charged with this inscription, repeated on every side :—xst 
HOC MONVMENTUM MARCEI VIRGILEI EVRYSACIS, PISTORIS REDEMPTORIS 
APPARET. 

While examining this curious tomb, it occurred to us that the archi- 
tect probably intended in the design a standing joke at the expense of 
the Baker and his unsophisticated descendants. We could imagine 
him clothed in purple, and lounging at supper in a reclining posture 
luxuriously among his patrician friends (all eating with their fingers 
according to the fashion of the period), uttering some such remark as 
the following :—‘ Be it known, oh! my friends, Hxegi monumentum 
@re perennius, that base son of a baker having petitioned me to erect 
a splendid tomb to the manes of his father and mother, I have even — 
stuck Eurysaces and his wife in their own bread-basket.’ 

This picture having been presently dismissed from our imagination, 
we conceived another hypothesis, viz. that with true Roman virtue the 
Baker’s representatives, scorning the feeling which leads some to forget 
all about the implements which created their wealth, were possibly proud 
of the means by which the family had, to speak correctly, made their 
bread, and rejoiced in the prospect of solidly boasting thereof to all 
eternity upon the imperial highway. 

This idea in turn vanishing, we remembered the “ grim ferry-man 
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that poets write of,” wondered as to the precise ideas of a baker afloat 
en route to Hades, and having petitioned the Delphian god for one of 
his own quills (which he was graciously pleased to hand over his left 
shoulder), we fashioned it into a modern pen with the assistance of 
a Sheffield pen-knife, and transcribed without difficulty the stanzas here 


inserted. 
EURYSACES THE BAKER. 


* Behold me in bread-basket sleeping sound ; 

Having filled others, now I fill my own.” 

Thus speaks the Baker from his sculptured mound, 
As plain as words can say—though from the stone 

No sound comes forth. His wife is under ground 
And cannot talk, although when living prone 

To use her tongue. In dust their bones are laid, 

Let’s hope they put no bone-dust in their bread. 


Thrice happy baker of Imperial Rome! 

Doubtless thy tomb—contrived of Roman bricks 
And decked with marble—sent thee to thy home 

A cabin passenger across the Styx, 
With Manes satisfied. Not thine to roam 

A discontented ghost in dismal fix ;— 
You jumped into the boat, and smiling said, 

“‘ My tomb is quite as tasty as my bread.” 
G. H. C. 





Great Discovery oy Roman Gorp Corns 1n Inpia.—At the meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Nov. 17, 1862, Mr. 0. B. Priaulx read a paper on 
“The Relations of Rome with India after the Fall of Palmyra ;” for the purpose 
of shewing that there had been scarcely 7 communication between Rome 
and India in the time of the Republic, and that even in so comparatively 
recent a period as the fourth and fifth century of the Christian era the com- 
munication with India had been principally carried on indirectly by the Arabs. 
Colonel Sykes controverted this view, and observed that during the continu- 
ance of the power of the Greeks, it could not be expected that there should be 
any direct communication between Rome and India, but after the conquest 
of Greece and Egypt there was no obstruction to such intercourse, and he 
considered there was sufficient evidence to prove that it was carried on to 
a considerable extent. He alluded, in the first instance, to the influence which 
the Buddhist religion had exercised on the religious belief of the Greeks, who 
derived the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Buddha, and from the same 
source might be traced many of the opinions and ceremonies which were in- 
troduced into the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. There were many 
proofs that in the early period of the Roman empire there was great com- 
mercial intercourse between: Rome and India, one of which was the recent 
accidental discovery, on the banks of a river in Malabar, of large quantities of 
= Roman coins of the early empire. These coins were found, not in hun- 

reds merely, but in bushels full. The trade between India and Rome at that 
period was of the same character as the trade between India and Europe has 
always been—the goods sent from that country being for the most part paid 
for in the precious metals. 





HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE*. 
(Concluded from p. 46.) 


“The architects of the Renaissance 
had a distinct principle before them, 
which was, how to adapt Classical de- 
tails so as to make them subservient to 
modern purposes, To do this, always 
required thought and invention on their 
part,—more, in fact, than they fre- 
quently could supply. If the Revival 
architects have a principle, it is that 
modern purposes should be made sub- 
servient to foregone architectural styles. 
As the Church, at the instigation of the 
Revivalists, has consented to become 
pseudo-Catholic in externals in order 
that its architects may be saved the 
trouble of thinking, there is now no 
difficulty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture is concerned. When town-coun- 
cillors are willing to spend money that 
they may be lodged like Romon sena- 
tors, all is easy there too; and an archi- 
tect only requires to possess a good 
library of illustrated works in order to 
qualify himself for any task he may be 
called upon to undertake.” 

All this is mere prejudice ; Mr. Fer- 
gusson probably judges of others by his 
own practice: few architects “ possess 
a good library of illustrated works,” 
such as Mr. Fergusson has at command. 
They are generally obliged to be content 
with their own sketch-books, and if these 
were well filled it would be so much the 
better for them. Unfortunately, instead 
of being encouraged to go about their 
own country in their youth, and fill their 
sketch-books with sketches, and their 
heads with ideas of what the buildings 
of their forefathers really were, they are 
too often taught to despise their own 
country, and to go abroad to learn their 
art. Their sketch-books are filled with 
foreign examples, and their heads with 
the idea that foreign scraps patched 
together will pass for original design. 
Such an idea as constructing a building 


suitable for the purpose for which it 
is intended, and working out all the 
details in his own mind, seems alto- 
gether strange and unnatural to many 
a youth who calls himself an architect, 
but who is one in name only. 

The following passages, in which Mr. 
Fergusson writes of what he calls the 
Revival (of Greek), will shew that in 
many points we are entirely in accord. 
The misfortune is, that as he attacks 
everybody in turn,—equally those whom 
he ought to support and those who 
are fairly open to his censures,— he 
makes his praise or his censure equally 
valueless :— 


“Once the fashion was introduced, it 
became a mania. Thirty or forty years 
ago no building was complete without 
a Doric portico, hexastyle or octastyle, 
prostylar or distyle in antis; and no 
educated man dared to confess ignorance 
of a great many very hard words which 
then became fashionable. Churches were 
most afflicted in this way ; next to these 
came Gaols and County Halls,—but 
even Railway Stations and Panoramas 
found their best advertisements in these 
sacred adjuncts; and terraces and shop- 
fronts thought they had attained the 
acmé of elegance when either a wooden 
or plaster caricature of a Grecian order 
suggested the Classical taste of the 
builder. In some instances the founders 
were willing to forego the commonplace 
requisites of light and air, in order to 
carry out their Classical aspirations ; 
but in nine cases out of ten a slight 
glance round the corner satisfies the 
spectator that the building is not erected 
to contain a statue of Jupiter or Mi- 
nerva, and suffices to dispel any dread 
that it might be devoted to a revival 
of the impure worship of Heathen 
deities. 

“The whole device was, in fact, an 
easily-detected sham, the absurdity of 





* “History of the Modern Styles of Architecture: being a Sequel to the ‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture.’ By Jas. Fergusson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. With 312 Illustrations.” 8vo., xvi. and 538 pp. (London: Murray.) 
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which the Gothic architects were not 
slow in availing themselves of. ‘If,’ 
they said, ‘ you can copy Grecian temples, 
we can copy Christian Churches ; if your 
porticoes are beautiful, they belong nei- 
ther to our religion nor to our country ; 
and your steeples are avowedly unsightly, 
your churches barns, and the whole a 
mass of incongruities. Ours are har- 
monious throughout, suited to Christian 
worship and to our climate; every part 
ornamental, or capable of ornament 
without incongruity ; and all suggestive 
of the most appropriate associations.’ 

“The logic of this appeal was irre- 
sistible, so far at least as churches were 
concerned ; the public admitted it at 
once, and were right in doing so. If 
copying is to be the only principle of 
Art,—and the Grecian architects have 
themselves to blame that they forged 
that weapon and put it into the hands 
of their enemies,—there is an end of the 
controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, 
when we must do so literally, than to 
copy Greek. But is copying the only 
end and aim of Art ? 

“Tf it is so, it is hardly worth the 
while of any man of ordinary ability to 
think twice about the matter. Nothing 
either great or good was ever yet done 
without thought, or by mere imitation, 
and there seems no reason to believe 
that it ever will be otherwise. The 
only hope is that the absurdity of the 
present practice may lead to a reaction, 

‘and that Architecture may again become 
a real art, practised on some rational 
basis of common sense.” 

“The three [Holland, Burton, and 
Nash] devoted themselves more es- 
pecially to Street and Domestic Archi- 
tecture; and with the aid of a few 
columns stuck here and there, or rich 
window dressings and rustications in 
another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of stucco, they managed to get 
over an immense amount of space with 
a very slight expenditure of thought. 
Although none of these buildings will 
stand the test of separate examination, 
to their architects is due the merit of 
freeing us from the dreadful monotony 
of the Baker-street style. We can no 
longer consent to live behind plain brick 
walls with oblong holes cut in them, 
and for this we cannot be too grateful.” 

“Ifthe British Museum is not more 
successful than the National Gallery, it 
certainly is not from the same causes. No 
architect ever had a fairer chance than 
Sir Robert Smirke had here. The ground 
was free of all encumbrances; the 
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design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution; and money supplied 
without stint. If the buildings there 
have cost a million sterling, which is 
under the mark, it is no exaggeration to 
say that half that sum at least has 
been spent in ornament -and ornamental 
arrangements, and at such detriment to 
convenience that already they are being 
abandoned in spite of the money which 
has been wasted upon them. The court- 
yard to which the whole building was 
sacrificed is already gone, and the por- 
tico is voted a public nuisance; though 
it will not be so easily got rid of as the 
other. Nothing, in fact, can well be 
more absurd than forty-four useless 
columns, following the sinuosities of 
a modern facade, and finishing round 
the corner ;—not because the design is 
complete—for, according to the theory 
on which the portico is designed, they 
ought to be continued along both flanks 
—or because they abut on any building— 
but simply because the expense would 
not allow of its being carried further. 
As if to make matters worse, a splendid 
‘grille’ hus been erected in front, so 
high and so near the spectator, that, as 
seen from the street, the iron wall is 
higher and more important than the 
colonnade. Had the grille been carried 
back between the two wings of the 
portico, it would have been pleasing and 
appropriate. Where it is, its only effect 
. that of dwarfing what is already too 
low.” 


All this is very true, but it is not the 
whole truth, and the chief cause of the 
evil is overlooked. The large courtyard 
in front of the portico is altogether 
a mistake ; it-is chiefly because the space 
is too great in proportion to the height 
of the building that its dignity is lost. 
Had the centre been made projecting 
instead of receding, the effect would 
have been infinitely finer; and it is not 
too late to remedy this. The portico 
is no part of the real structure, it is 
merely placed in front of it to conceal 
it: there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in taking down this portico, en- 
closing a square space with other walls, 
of which the walls of the present porch 
and wings would form the back and 
part of the two sides; and the portico 
could be replaced in front of the new 
wall at a moderate distance within the 
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fine iron railing or “grille.” In this 
way the effect of the building would be 
greatly improved, and a large space of 
valuable ground would be at once avail- 
able for the purpose of enlarging the 
Museum, which is much wanted. 

Mr. Fergusson’s remarks on St. 


George’s Hall, Liverpool, and Grange 
House, are so good that we gladly quote 
them, and can only marvel that one 
who can see so accurately, and argue so 
justly, should suffer himself to be so 
blinded by prejudice as to rail against 
the revival of the true principles of 
medieval architecture, which are in fact 
those of all real architecture. 

“With these dimensions there is per- 
haps no other building in modern times 
which would enable us to compare more 
closely the merits of Grecian and Me- 
dieval Art. The plan and outline of 
St. George’s Hall is very much that of 
a Medisval cathedral; and if we could 
fancy York, or any other cathedral, with- 
out its towers, substituted for it, we 
should be able to say which is the most 
effective. Even in height they are not 
dissimilar. But the one is a windowless 
pile, simple in outline, severe from the 
fewness of its parts, but satisfying the 
most fastidious tastes from the purity of 
its details. The other would be rich, 
varied, and far more cheerful in appear- 
ance; depending principally on its win- 
dows for its decoration, and making up, 
to a great extent, for its want of purity, 
by the appropriateness of its details. 

“Grange House, Hampshire, which 
was reconstructed from designs by Wil- 
kins about the year 1820, is not only 
too characteristic an example of his 
taste in design, but also of the inappro- 
priateness of the revived Grecian style as 
applied to Domestic Architecture. Not 
only do the porticoes add immensely to 
the expense of such a building without 
in the smallest degree increasing either 
its comfort or convenience, but they 
actually darken the windows, and sug- 
gest the arrangement of a class of build 
ings differing in every respect from the 
purposes of a nobleman’s mansion in an 
English park. It is no wonder that 
a reaction soon set in against such 
a style as this. Wilkins’s own desi 
in Tudor Gothic afforded far more ac- 
commodation, for the same expense, and 
with infinitely more appropriateness and 
convenience than is found in his Grecian 
buildings. Though fashion may at one 
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time have induced noblemen to submit 
to the inconveniences of the pure Classic, 
the moment the Gothic became as fashion- 
able, there was an end of the first; and 
it is very improbable that it can ever be 
revived again in this country, for such 
purposes at least as we find it applied to 
a’ ” 

“Such indeed seems to be the result 
of all our modern experience in this 
direction. Either we must be content 
with good honest two or three-storied 
buildings, like the Paris Bourse, the 
Liverpool Custom-house, or the Leeds 
Town-hall, adding columns to as great 
an extent as the front will admit of, 
and then, like the pheasants with their 
heads in the brake, trust to no one per- 
ceiving that the pillars are notall in all, 
but that the windows mean something ; 
or we must go to great expense to put 
up screens and to hide our modern neces- 
sities, and hope no one will find us out. 
This has been nearly accomplished at 
St. George’s Hall, but hardly anywhere 
else; and after all, supposing it suc- 
cessful, is this an aim worthy of the 
most truthful and mechanical of the 
arts ?” 

“On the other hand, the towers, the 
cloisters, or the library at Strawberry 
Hill are neither defensible, nor monastic, 
nor Medieval. It is essentially the villa 
residence of a gentleman of fortune in 
the eighteenth century, ornamented with 
details borrowed from the fourteenth or 
fifteenth. 

“It is very necessary to bear this dis- 
tinction in mind, as it pervades all 
Gothic designs down to the present 
day: and is in fact the characteristic, 
as it is the fatal feature, of the whole 
system.” 


There is a mixture of truth and false- 
hood in this; it was true at the time 
that Mr. Fergusson went to India, but 
it is not true now: it is another instance 
of his allowing himself to be blinded by 
old prejudices, and shutting his eyes to 
the present state of things. 


“ We are now horrified at what Wyatt 
did with our cathedrals, and full of 
wonder at the blindness of our fathers 
in not perceiving how wrong he was. 
Do we feel quite sure that our children 
will not be equally shocked at what we 
are now doing with the same buildings ? 
Are not the honest changes made by 
Wyatt preferable to the forgeries of the 
architects of the present day ? Who will 
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in future be able to tell what was the 
work of our forefathers in the ‘great 
days of old,’ or what was concocted by 
a committee in a back parlour of an 
architect’s office, and carried out, not 
because it was the best to be done, but 
because it was all their funds would 
admit of ? 

“Whatever may be the case in this 
country, it is quite certain that the 
French architects of the pr.sent day are 
worse than all the Wyatts that ever 
existed since the world began; and he 
is lucky who saw France before the 
so-called work of restoration was com- 
me 

“,...The things which were done in 
these days are wonderful in our eyes, and 
soon produced a reaction in favour of the 
present state of things, but a reaction 
that could hardly have been effected but 
for the labours of a class of artists who, 
though not strictly speaking architects 
themselves, have furnished the profes- 
sion with the materials which they are 
now using with such effect.” 

“Rickman was perhaps the man who 
did more to popularize the study than 
even those laborious men above named. 
By a simple and easy classification he 
reduced to order what before was chaos 
to most minds; and, by elevating the 
study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best class of minds, 
but gave an importance and an interest 
to the study which it did not 
till the publication of his work.” 


This is again all very true, but Mr. 
Fergusson overlooks the important fact 
that half a century has passed over since 
Britton’s “ Antiquities,” Rickman’s 
“Essay,” and Pugin’s “Specimens” were 
issued from the press; they have now 
had time to work, and though they 
produced little immediate effect, they 
have told largely on the present genera- 
tion ;—the “ fierce intolerance” of the 
younger Pugin and other perverts did 
some mischief, and retarded the progress 
of the revival by rousing the prejudices 
of the nation at large, and causing igno- 
rant people to consider Gothic architec- 
ture as only a stepping-stone to popery, 
forgetting that St. Peter’s is “ Classical,” 
and that there is only one Gothic church 
in Rome out of about three hundred. 
His wild, half-mad enthusiasm did both 
good and harm ; it roused and awakened 
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attention to the subject, and his “Con- 
trasts” opened the eyes of many who 
could not see before, and would never 
have listened to sober reasoning. At 
the same time it frightened many people 
out of their sober senses, and they could 
not look on “a Gothic pig-stye” without 
suspecting popery in the back-ground. 
“ Religious intolerance” is always blind, 
but it is not one-sided, it is equally 
strong on both sides, and we suspect 
that Mr. Fergusson has nearly as much 
of it on the Puritan side as Pugin had 
on the other, and this is partly what 
makes him so blind to the present move- 
ment :— 

“The Classic architects themselves 
had introduced the principle that copy- 
ing was the only form of art; and if 
men must copy, they certainly had better 
copy what is Christian, and what belongs 
to their own country, than what belongs 
to another country and to another re- 
ligion altogether. The error was that 
both were only on the surface, and so 
completely wrong that they had no right 
to impugn each other’s principles, and 
had no point de départ from which to 
reason. The consequence was that neither 
Pugin nor his antagonists saw to what 
their practices were tending. Every 
page of Pugin’s works reiterates, ‘Give 
us truth,—truth of materials, truth of 
construction, truth of ornamentation,’ 
&c., &c.; and yet his only aim was to 
produce an absolute falsehood.” 

The “falsehood” here is on the side 
of Mr. Fergusson. Poor Pugin aimed 
at truth earnestly and sincerely, though 
by an erroneous path ; his object was to 
bring the world back to true principles— 
to a fair starting-point. His imagina- 
tion deceived him; had he gone to 
Rome before he turned Romanist, the 
chances are that he would never have 
done so. After he had been there he was 
much altered, and his letters shew that 
he was much inclined to return to the 
English Church. He found more real 
religion, as well as a more true love of 
art, in many of her members than he 
had found at Rome. 

‘Notwithstanding all this, there 
were certain obvious advantages to be 
gained by the introduction of Gothic 
Architecture in church building in pre- 
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ference to Classic, which were almost cer- 
tain—in the state in which matters then 
were—to insure its being adopted. 

“The first of these was, that when 
applied to a modern church every part 
could be arranged as originally designed, 
and every detail used for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. It re- 
quired, therefore, neither ability nor 
thought on the part of the architect to 
attain appropriateness, which is one of 
the principal requisites of a good design. 

“Tn using the Classical style, it re- 
quired the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make the parts or details 
adapt themselves even moderately well 
to the purposes of Modern Church Archi- 
tecture.... 

“The Gothic architect, on the other 
hand, had windows of every shape and 
size, pillars of every conceivable degree 
of strength or tenuity, arches of every 
span or height, and details of every 
degree of plainness or elaboration. He 
had, in fact, a hundred orders instead of 
five, and as, according to the canons 
now in force(?), he is not answerable 


for their elegance or beauty, his task is_ 


immensely facilitated by the richness of 
materials. 

“A third, and perhaps even more 
important advantage of the Gothic style, 
is its cheapness. Ina Gothic building 
the masonry cannot be too coarse or the 
materials too common. The carpentry 
must be as rude and as unmechanically 
put together as possible; the glazing as 
clumsy and the glass as bad as can be 
found. If it is wished to introduce 
a painted window into a church of a 
Classical design, you must employ an 
artist of first-rate ability to prepare 
your cartoon, and he will charge you 
a very large sum for it; and it may 
cost as much more to transfer the draw- 
ing to the glass. Any journeyman 
glazier earning his guinea to two guineas 
a week is enough to represent the 
sublimest mysteries of the Christian 
religion, or the most solemn scenes of 
the Bible history, on the windows of 
a Gothic church.” 

Here, again, is a sad mixture of 
truth and falsehood; we appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. If Mr. 
Fergusson had not blinded himself by 
his ultra-Protestant prejudices, he must 
have seen and known that he was 
writing “absolute falsehood,” and only 
begriming himself while endeavouring 
to throw mud on others. He knows 
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perfectly well that Gothic is neither 
cheaper nor dearer than “Classic ;” the 
same amount of materials and of labour 
are required for a building of the same 
size and the same degree of ornament 
in any style. Good taste costs nothing, 
and often saves a good deal of need- 
less work. All this last paragraph of 
Mr. Fergusson is unworthy of any one 
calling himself a gentleman. 

A painted glass window of the same 
size will cost the same in either style, 
and either may be done by good artists 
or bad ones. The Gothic window is far 
better suited for it, and the Classical 
one is very apt to look like a trans- 
parency at an illumination, but there is 


no difference as to cost ; each square foot 


will cost the same in either style. We 
frequently hear of a hundred pounds or 
more being paid for a Gothic window 
of very moderate size; and this is not 
cousistent with Mr. Fergusson’s jour- 
neymen glaziers. His usual allies will 
not thank him for this ill-tempered 
tirade. Their tactics commonly are to 
complain of the “ enormous expense” of 
Gothic, and try to persuade their em- 
ployers to adopt their favourite Classic, 
because it is so much cheaper. What 
will Lord Palmerston say to him ? 

“A fourth advantage that told very 
much in favour of the Medizval styles 
was, that contemporaneously with their 
re-introduction the feeling arose that 
both ornament and ornamental construc- 
tion were indispensable in Church Arehi- 
tecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors where they impeded both seeing 
and hearing, and towers were placed in 
the intersections where they endangered 
the construction ; but they were thought 
beautiful, or at least correct, and no 
one complained. In like manner chancels 
were iutroduced for effect, galleries and 
pews were abolished, coloured marbles, 
stained glass, painted ceilings, and de- 
corations of every class were added. All 
these were assumed most erroneously to 
be parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would have been as applicable, and 
possibly more effective, in any other.” 

“In addition to all this, it must be 
borne in mind that at the time of the 
Revival the public began, for the first 
time for nearly three hundred years, to 
take a real iuterest in architectural 
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matters. Not only are the cl now 
generally very well versed in Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, but so also are the bulk of the 
better classes in their congregations. To- 

ther they not only take an unusual 
interest in the construction of a new 
church, or the restoration of an old one; 
but they are able to guide and control 
their architect, to judge who is really 
the best skilled man for their purposes, 
and to see that his design is up to the 
mark and that he does his work efti- 
ciently.” 

“If we add to these advantages the 
knowledge of the fact that the rising 

neration of architects work infinitely 

er, and take far more interest in 

their work, than did the easy-goin 
gentleman of the last generation, an 
that a class of + ea are fast 
springing up to aid t in carrying 
out their desi 8, it will be easily under- 
stood with what advantage the Gothic 
style starts on its competition with the 
Classic, in so far at least as Church 
Architecture is concerned. When all 
this coincides with a strong bias of re- 
ligious feeling, the pure Classic may be 
considered as distanced for the time, 
and never, probably, will be able to 
compete with the Medizoval again; and 
the common-sense style is not yet born 
which alone can free us from the de- 
grading trammels of either.” 


Here again Mr. Fergusson is blunder- 
ing and bewildering himself ; “the com- 
mon-sense style” is the Gothic style 
properly understood, and it is only be- 
cause Mr. Fergusson does not under- 
stand it that he rants in this manner. 


“Before Pugin took the matter in 
hand, considerable progress had been 
made towards producing correct Gothie 
churches. The model generally adopted 
was Bishop Skirlaw’s yom | at the 
village of that name in Yorkshire, which 
was published, with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of Britton’s ‘ Architec- 
tural Antiquities.’ Like the model, 
most of these churches were in the Per- 
pendicular style of Gothic, which was 
then thought the most essentially con- 
structive and — form, in so far 
especially as wi -tracery was con- 
cerned; and such churches as St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, the York-place Chapel, and 
the Cathedral at Edinburgh, the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Glasgow, and many 
others which every one may recall, be- 
long to this style. ‘These are all Gothic 
in their details, and correct enough in 
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this respect; but all fail in being es- 
sentially Protestant in their arrange- 
ments.” 

Here again Mr. Fergusson’s Presby- 
terian bigotry blinds him to plain facts. 
These are the churches which Mr. Paget 
so cleverly described and ridiculed as the 
style of Mr. Compo. If Mr. Fergusson 
has eyes in his head he must see that 
their details are scarcely Gothic at all, 
and are not correct in any respect. That 
Skirlaw Chapel was the model of them 
is a discovery of Mr. Fergusson’s ; it may 
possibly be true, as the architects of 
Mr. Compo’s school never went out of 
London, and derived all their knowledge 
from engravings ; otherwise it would not 
be difficult to find five hundred other 
examples of the same type, which was 
the most common of all forms for Eng- 
lish churches of the fifteenth century. 

¥ "= gy ge is peo 

wing and e colourin: 
= been po Prac 9 ie ie fashion 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s window at New 
College, Oxford, or West’s at Windsor ; 
—all which are very incongruous with 
= aim of Architecture in the present 

y.” 

We hardly expected to have “the 
washy virtues” at New College again 
brought forward as specimens of “‘ele- 
gant colouring.” We believe that the 
College and the University in which this 
window is placed have long ceased to 
admire it, and would be glad to be well 
rid of it. West’s window at Windsor, 
which so long spoiled the east end of 
that magnificent chapel, we are happy 
to say is already gone for ever, and is 
on its way to Calcutta we believe; the 
fine Gothic window-tracery which West 
had ruthlessly cut out to make way for 
his great transparency has been care- 
fully restored by Mr. Scott, and the 
new Gothic glass is nearly ready for it. 
We must again remind Mr. Fergusson 
of the change that has come over men’s 
minds during his residence in India, of 
which here is another proof that he is 
wholly unconscious; his ideas are those 
of the last generation. 

“ Before this church [St. Luke’s, Chel- 
sea], however, was completed, the pub- 
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lic had become sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Britton, Rickman, 
and others, to see it was not Gothic, and 
demanded of the architects something 
more correct. Nothing was easier. Every 
library furnished the requisite materials, 
every village church was a model; neither 
thought nor ingenuity was required. 
Any man can learn to copy, and every 
architect soon learned to do so. So that 
now there is not a town, scarcely a 
village, in the length and breadth of 
the land which is not furnished with 
one of these ies ; and so cleverly is 
this done in most instances, that, if a 
stranger were not aware that forgery is 
the fashion instead of being a crime, he 
might mistake the counterfeit for a really 
old Medieval church. There are none 
of them, however, which possess sufficient 
merit of their own to make it a matter 
of regret that they cannot be parti- 
cularized in this place.” 

We have to thank Mr. Fergusson for 
this testimony to the influence of the 
movement; it is not quite consistent 
with much which he has said elsewhere, 
and we are sorry to say it is not half 
true. We seldom see a modern church 
whichanyone could mistake fora medieval 
one. We have said that common sense 
is one of the chief characteristics of 
our old churches; and we are sorry to 
say that the total absence of it is too 
often the distinction of the new ones. 
Neither can we agree with Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s praises of Sir Geoffrey Wyatt- 
ville’s restoration of Windsor Castle. 
He had an eye for grand masses, and 
has produced a good effect at a distance, 
but we must not approach too near, or 
the delusion vanishes. 

Neither can we agree in his praise of 
Sir Charles Barry’s Houses of Parlia- 
ment: whether the original fatal error 
of selecting the style of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in preference to that 
of the Abbey Church as the general 
style to be followed, was due to the 
ignorance and bad taste of the com- 
mittee, or of their architect, is a doubt- 
ful question; but that the architect 
selected — though perhaps the best 
“Classic” architect of his day — was 
utterly ignorant of Gothic is notorious, 
and a greater folly was never com- 
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mitted than entrusting such a work 
to one who was entirely ignorant of 
what he undertook. He endeavoured to 
remedy this afterwards in details by 
calling in the assistance of Pugin and 
others, but the design is essentially an 
Italian design with a sham Gothic face 
put upon it. There is no grandeur of 
design in a Brobdignaggian scale, and no 
special merit in having miles of mould- 
ings and acres of shallow panels all 
executed to the same patterns. This 
was very convenient to the architect, 
but he might at least have taken care 
that his one set of drawings to be copied 
ad infinitum should be the best de- 
signs that could be obtained, and he 
should not have been guilty of so great 
a.piece of folly as placing his horizon- 
tal stringcourses in such a manner that 
the lower one exactly catches the.drip 
of the upper one. 

A great deal has been said about the 
bad quality of the stone, which is al- 
leged to be different from that which 
the scientific committee decided upon ; 
but it appears still to be better than 
the generality of building stone, and the 
only parts where it has begun to decay 
are precisely these strings which catch 
the drip, and no stone could be expected 
to stand under these circumstances, 
especially in the winter and on the south 
side, where it is subject to the alternate 
action of frost and thaw. This is 
one more instance of the folly of em- 
ploying an Italian architect to erect 
a Gothic building. It is like setting 
a boy to construe French or German, 
which he has never learned, because 
he is a good Latin scholar. 

Mr. Fergusson, as usual, while prais- 
ing the design in many respects, is not 
sparing of criticisms upon it, some of 
which are obviously very just :— 

“ Besides this defect in the general 

ement of the design, the position 
of the Victoria Tower as it now stands 
has a fatal effect in dwarfing those por- 
tions of the building in immediate con- 
tact with it. 

“In the original design this tower 
was intended to be of six stories in 
height, each story four windows in 
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width, and with no feature larger than 
those of the edifice to which it was at- 
tached. Had this been adhered to, the 
tower would have been much more 











Mouldings from the Houses of Parliament. 
@ The upper bead-moulding. 
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and sound throu roughout the building.) 
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drip (!). Bt is damp and decayed in all 
the building, and the only part that 
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beautiful than it now is, but, owing to 
an unfortunate peculiarity of the archi- 
tect’s mind, he never remained satisfied 
— his original designs, though these 
ly wonderfully perfect. The 
sumeainiens was that the entrance to 
the tower, instead of being only the 
height of two stories of the building, as 
was first proposed, now rises through all 
four, and makes the adjacent House of 
Lords absolutely ridiculous, If the size 
of the gateway is appropriate, the Lords 
are pigmies. If they are men of or- 
dinary stature, the gateway is meant 
for giants. Worse than this, at the 
back of this great arch is a little one, 
one-fourth its height, through which 
everything that enters under the large 
arch must pass also.” 
“The simple outlines of the Victoria 
and Clock Towers are much more suited 
to Italian than to Gothic detuils; and 
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so in fact is the whole building, which 
is essentially Classic in form and prin- 
ciple, and only Gothic in detail. Being 
compelled to adopt the Gothic style, the 
building is anything but a success, for 
the task of producing a modern palace, 
with all its modern appliances, and 
which shall look like a building of another 
age, and designed for other purposes, 
has hitherto pore a task beyond any 
architect’s strength to succeed in.” 


But what need of all this sham ? 
Why should it look like a building of 
another age? Why should not the 
English Gothic be simply applied to 
this purpose, just as a medieval archi- 
tect would have done? There is nothing 
whatever in the style to hinder its 
being applied to any purpose for which 
2 building is required in any age. The 
men who designed and built the Bishop’s 
Palace at Wells, Stoke-Say, and Aydon 
in the thirteenth century, or Penshurst, 
Conway, and Carnarvon in the four- 
teenth, could equally well have built the 
Houses of Parliament, and made them 
just as convenient as they are at present, 
without the slightest inconsistency. The 
style was always adapted to its pur- 
pose; and modern architects could do 
the same if they would take the trouble 
to think, and to study buildings, not 
merely pictures. 


“The third building chosen to illus- 
trate the downward p of the art 
is the New Museum at Oxford. This 
was designed to be Gothic in conception, 
Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. 
Nothing was to betray the hated and 
hateful nineteenth ceutury, to the cul- 
tivation of whose sciences it was to be 
dedicated. Unfortunately the style se- 
lected on this occasion was not English 
Gothic, for, the architects having ex- 
hausted all the specimens found iu their 
books, and, according to the new canons 
of Art, being obliged to be original 
without being allowed to invent, they 
have latterly in consequence been forced 
to borrow from Germany and Lombardy 
such features as are yet new to the Eng- 
lish public. Generally speaking, these 
foreign forms and details are neither so 
beautiful ncr so appropriate as our own ; 
but if the architect can produce a cer- 
tificate of origin, and prove that he 
has copied and not invented them, the 
public are satisfied that all the exi- 
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gencies of true Art have been complied 
with. ... 

“If the student of Architecture gains 
but very little gratification in an artistic 
point of view from a visit to the Oxford 
Museum, he may at least come away 
consoled with the reflection that the 
Syndics of that learned University have 
gone far in producing a reductio ad 
absurdum ; and that a system which re- 
sults in such a mass of contradictions 
and niaiseries as are found here is too 
childish long to opcupy the serious at- 
tention of grown-up men, and when the 
fashion passes away we may hope for 
something better. Till it does, Archi- 
tecture is not an art that a man of sense 
would care to practise, or a man of taste 
would care to study.” 

This is very severe, and is in fact so 
much exaggerated that it ceases to be 
just, although there is a mixture of 
truth in it. In this, as in other in- 
stances, a wide distinction ought to be 
made between the original design and 
the alterations to which the architect 
was obliged to submit under the direc- 
tion of the committee of taste, who were 
entirely under the influence of Mr. Rus- 
kin. The original design was simple 
and good, the front was collegiate look- 
ing, the other parts well adapted to 
their respective purposes, and very pic- 
turesque from the variety of outline 
without affectation; every alteration 
that has been made has been for the 
worse; all the Ruskinism has been 
introduced since, and the general effect 
has been much injured, while the de« 
tails are studiously as un-English as 
possible, and are in the result perfectly 
detestable. No greater absurdity was 
ever committed than going to Venice 
for models of Gothic art, a place where 
no real Gothic art ever existed. There 
are a number of pretty looking buildings 
erected in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in imitation of the Northern 
Gothic styles of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, many of them with their dates 
cut upon them, as is the fashion in Italy, 
but without an idea of the principles of 
Gothic construction; they are merely 
pretty fronts stuck on as ornaments. The 
Doge’s Palace (Mr. Ruskin’s beau ideal 
of perfection) is in the upper part as 
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flat as a brick wall, with holes cut in 
it, and the parapet is hideous. The 
arcades are fine, but a considerable part 
of them are work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as is shewn by the costume of the 
figures in the capitals. The influence of 
this modern dilettanti school upon Eng- 
lish architecture has been lamentable, 
but, like other fashions of the hour, its 
day is nearly over. 

It was a great misfortune both for 
Mr. Ruskin himself and for his country, 
that he happened to spend a winter in 
Venice as an invalid just at that time of 
life when his eyes were first opened to 
the beauties of Gothic architecture, to 
which he had given very little attention 
in England. If he had happened to 
spend that winter in Wells, instead of at 
Venice, we should have had an equally 
enthusiastic and rapturous description 
of the beauty of English Gothic, and 
with far more reason; he would then 
have had realities to describe instead 
of a series of shams,—the very thing 
which he most loudly deprecates. It 
was quite natural for a young man of 
very poetical temperament, lounging in 
his gondola on the Grand Canal in that 
city of fairy-land, to admire the beauti- 
ful Gothic fronts of palaces which he 
saw around him;—(he had good taste 
enough to see the superior elegance of 
the Gothic forms over the finest Classical 
buildings, although some of the palaces in 
the Italian style at Venice are among the 
finest in Europe) ;—and that he should 
give vent to his feelings and impressions 
with that wonderful flow of eloquence 
which is natural to him: perhaps no 
other writer has so copious a flow of 
words. It was also quite natural that 
this flow of eloquence should produce 
a great effect upon his countrymen, 
the mass of whom knew nothing what- 
ever of the subject beyond what he told 
them. Neither was it to be expected 
of him that he should take the trouble 
to land from his gondola and look be- 
hind the mask or screen which forms 
the beautiful front he so much admired ; 
the narrow passages which form the 
footways of Venice, with their endless 
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bridges over the cana's, with flights of 
steps up and down, are not tempting 
for an invalid in that enervating climate. 
Nor is it easy to identify from the back 
those same palaces of which we admire 
the fronts so much. These fronts are 
nothing more than masks or shams; 
there is nothing behind at all corre- 
sponding with them—no halls with their 
fine roofs, or elegant chambers with rich 
fireplaces, or cloistered passages with 
their rich stone vaults, such as we find 
in English palaces of the same period. 
But Mr. Ruskin had never thought of 
looking for such things in England. As 
a Christ Church man he must have been 
familiar with the Oxford Colleges, but 
at an age when he did not appreciate 
them, and it never occurred to him that 
these were merely so many types of the 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s house of the 
same periods. 

To return to the Oxford Museum. The 
cutting down of the corner turrets, by 
omitting the upper story, was a measure 
of the Committee on the score of econo- 
my, and greatly injured the effect of 
the design for a very paltry considera- 
tion. The adaptation of the Glastonbury 
kitchen to the purpose of a chemical 
laboratory has been much ridiculed, 
but it was in reality a very sensible pro- 
ceeding ; it is very picturesque, and ad- 
mirably suited for its purpose; the best 
chemists are agreed that it is one of the 
most convenient and best chemical la- 
boratories in Europe, and the being so 
far detached from the other parts of the 
building is a great practical advantage. 
The iron roof of the central ha'l, as ori- 
ginally designed and actually erected by 
Mr. Skidmore, was light, elegant, fairy- 
lke, beautiful; but from its extreme 
lightness it required to be tied together 
by h rizontal ties at the springing of the 
arches, in order to carry the weight of 
the double glass root which was con- 
sidered necessary. This mode of con- 
struction with horizontal ties is per- 
fectly unobjectionable in iron-work, and 
is very frequently adopted in stone build- 
ings; in Italy it is almost universal. 
But the Committee considered this con- 
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struction as intolerably ugly, and in- 
sisted on the whole being rebuilt of the 
present substance, which Mr. Fergusson 
calls “ purposely made clumsy and awk- 
ward.” It has certainly lost much by 
the change, and is made now to look too 
much like an imitation of stone con- 
struction in iron. Still with all its 
faults there is much to admire in the 
Oxford Museum, and it proves the pos- 
sibility of applying the Gothic style to 
every purpose, if any proof was needed, 
and the faults are not those of the 
style. It should be remembered that 
this design was chosen in fair open com- 
petition, on account of its greater con- 
venience and adaptability to the pur- 
poses required, without any preference 
for the style; rather, on the contrary, 
it succeeded against the prejudices of 
most of the members of the Committee 
who decided in its favour. 

Mr. Fergusson concludes his account of 
English architecture with some general 
remarks, some of which we extract and 
comment upon :— 

“The great lesson we have yet to 
learn before progress is again possible 
is that Archeology is not Architecture. 
It is not even Art in any form, but 
a Science, as interesting and as instruc- 
tive as any other; but from the very 
nature of things it can neither become 
an art, nor in any way take the place of 
one. Our present mistake is, first, in 
insisting that our architects must be 
archwologists; and fancying, in the 
second place, that a man who has mas- 
tered the science is necessarily a pro- 
ficieut in the art. Till this error is 
thoroughly exploded, and till Archi- 
tecture is practised only for the sake 
of supplying the greatest amount of con- 
venience attainable, combined with the 
most appropriate elegance, there is no 
hope of improvement in any direction 
in which Architecture has hitherto pro- 
gressed.” 


In answer to all this we would ask, 
Does Mr. Fergusson know what arche- 
ology is? It means the history of art 
in its different branches, with all the 
details of each period. Does any one in 
his senses suppose that a knowledge of 
the history of any art is the same thing 
as the practical working of it? But is 
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a sculptor any the worse sculptor for 
knowing the history of sculpture, and 
having seen all the finest specimens of 
his art and studied them carefully ? 
This will not give him skill of hand, but 
neither will it detract from it; and as 
we must suppose that to be a sculptor 
at all he must already possess the neces- 
sary skill of hand, his study of the his- 
tory of his art is far more likely to im- 
prove his taste than to do any injury to 
his practice. This is equally true of 
architecture, and therefore this flourish 
of Mr. Fergusson’s is mere nonsense. 


‘Generally it may be said that the 
Gothic is the style of the clergy, the 
Classical that of the laity; and though 
the buildings of the latter are the most 
numerous, those of the former are the 
most generally architectural.” 


This is another nonsensical flourish of 
trumpets. The clergy in this country 
are generally the most highly-educated 
class, and as the movement originated in 
the educated classes, it has taken firmer 
hold of them, and they have been the 
first to open their eyes thoroughly; the 
uneducated laity are more slow in fol- 
lowing the movement, but it is gradually 
penetrating every class of society. 


“ For the philosophical student of Art 
it is of the least possible consequence 
which may now be most successful in 
encroaching on the domains of its an- 
tagonist. He knows that both are 
wrong, and that neither can consequently 
advance the cause of true Art. His 
one hope lies in the knowledge that 
there is a ‘tertium quid,’ a style which, 
for want of a better name, is sometimes 
called the Italian, but should be called 
the common-sense style. This, never 
having attained the completeness which 
debars all further progress, as was the 
case in the purely Classical or in the 
perfected Gothic styles, not only admits 
of, but insists on, progress. It courts 
borrowing principles and forms from 
either. It can use either pillars or pin- 
nacles, as may be required. It admits 
of towers, and spires, or domes. It can 
either indulge in plain walls, or pierce 
them with innumerable windows. It 
knows no guide but common sense; it 
owns no master but true taste. It may 
hardly be possible, however, because it 
requires the exercise of these qualities ; 
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and more than this, it demands thought, 
where copying has hitherto sufficed; and 
it courts originality, which the present 
system repudiates. Its greatest merit 
is that it admits of that progress by 
which alone man has hitherto accom- 
plished anything great or good, either 
in Literature, in Science, or in Art.” 


The first half of this paragraph is an- 
other flourish of trumpets on behalf of 
Mr. Fergusson’s favourite Italian style, 
but as applied to that style it is absolute- 
ly false, for that style has always been 
trammelled by the Classical orders and 
rules which are of its very essence. The 
latter half of it is strictly applicable to 
the Gothic style, and to no other: this 
alone admits of absolute freedom, and is 
the only style really guided by the prin- 
ciples of common sense. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow 
Mr. Fergusson through Germany, Russia, 
India, and America, all of which chapters 
are however interesting, and most of his 
criticisms appear to be just. In India 
he is evidently more at home than any- 
where else, and this ground he has very 
much to himself. His chapter on Thea- 
tres is more calculated for practical 
architects than for the general reader, 
and seems chiefly intended to shew what 
a good theatre Mr. James Fergusson 
could build if he had the opportunity. 
The chapter on Civil and Military En- 
gineering contains some sensible re- 
marks: the following, on Railway Sta- 
tions, are especially worthy of atten- 
tion :— 


“From the two first [or first two P— 
engineers and artists] alone can any- 
thing that is good or satisfactory ever 
be expected ; and, if persevered in, they 
offer precisely the same chance of de- 
veloping a new style as was afforded to 
the ecclesiastical builders of the Middle 
Ages; and if the engineers only appre- 
ciate the value of the principles on which 
they are perhaps unconsciously acting, 
they ought to insist on the same truth 
pervading all the buildings in their 
charge. If they do, they will render 
a service to the sister profession, the 
benefit of which will be incalculable. 

“Unfortunately this is not the view 
of the matter that has hitherto been 
taken, not only in this country, but more 
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especially on the Continent, as we meet 
with Byzantine stations and Gothic 
stations of every degree and variety, but 
also Pompeian and Classic—even pure 
Grecian Doric stations—and every form 
of inappropriate blundering, and all to 
save a little thought and trouble on the 
wes of the designers. But it may safely 

asserted that these are all—without 
a single exception—good or satisfactory 
in the exact proportion in which it is 
difficult to name the style in which they 
are erected.” —(p. 481.) 

From his “ Conclusion” in general we 
see little reason to differ, except so far 
as it is tinged with his usual prejudice 
against our own national English style, 
which had been developed during the 
five centuries preceding those of which 
Mr. Fergusson’s present volume treats. 
Starting from the same point, the de- 
based Roman, our ancestors had long 
since discovered the necessity of dis- 
carding altogether the Classical Orders, 
and had developed a thoroughly honest, 
sound, and good English style, suited to 
our climate, and just as easily adapted 
to our wants as to theirs. To the real 
merits of this style Mr. Fergusson and 
his school resolutely shut their eyes, and 
because they will not see, they fancy 
that others cannot. Whenever his eyes 
are not blinded by this prejudice, his 
remarks are sensible and just, as the 
following extracts shew :— 

“On reviewing the history of Archi- 
tecture during the three or four cen- 
turies to which the contents of this 
volume extend, the retrospect, it must 
be confessed, is sufficiently melancholy 
and discouraging. .... Few will dis- 
pute the assertion that there is no Re- 
Naissance example equal as a work of 
Art to any Gothic or Saracenic building, 
or that ever attained to the picturesque 
appropriateness of these styles. Nor 
has any modern design ever reached the 
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intellectual elegance of the Greek or 
Roman or the sublimity of the Egyptian; 
and all this simply because of the mis- 
taken idea that success could be achieved 
without thought, and that the past could 
be reproduced in the present.” 

“ Although Architecture never was in 
80 false a position in this country since 
the Reformation as it is at this moment, 
or practised on such entirely mistaken 
principles, still there are signs that en- 
courage a hope that better days are 
dawning and may again brighten into 
sunshine. At no period during the last 
three centuries have the pub!ic taken the 
same interest in Architectural Art or 
felt so much desire to enjoy its beauties. 
As a body the Architects of this country 
have never been so numerous, so well 
instructed, or so earnest in the exercise 
of their vocation as at present, while 
recent experience is not likely to en- 
courage the employment of amateurs, 
who learn all the secrets of the art 
without work, and can design anything 
without thought.” 

His Appendix on Ethnology is sin- 
gularly out of place, and very dreamy, 
visionary, and unsatisfactory. It ap- 
pears to have been suppressed from his 
former work, in which it would have 
been more in place, and might as well 
have been suppressed altogether. With 
the following passage from his final 
“Conclusion” we can cordially agree, 
and we hope that this will be a suffi- 
cient excuse for having trespassed at 
such unusual length upon the patience 
of our readers :— 

“ Considered in the light of a historical 
record, it acquires not only the dignity 
of a science, but the especial interest of 
being one of those sciences which are 
most closely connected with man’s in- 
terest and feelings, and the one which 
more distinctly expresses and more 
clearly records what man did and felt 
in previous ages, than any other study 
we are acquainted with.” 
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Original Documents. 





EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO KINSALE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following documents are the only series in exist- 
ence concerning Kinsale except the papers of the Brown family, which 
embrace the charter of Lord Barry, feudal superior of Kinalea, from 
which I have copious extracts. I have ascertained that the enrolments 
in Chancery are quite destitute of information relative to Kinsale. 

Tam, &c. RicuaRrD CAULFIELD. 


Cork. 





8. p. et f. quod Ego Elicia fil’ Philip Gogh in mea viduetate et Johannes 
Whyte fil’ meus dedimus, &c., Mauricio Ronane Burg’ ville de K. unum 
mes’, &c., in K. jacens inter vicum communem ex parte boreali et terram hed’ 
Johan’ Galwy et terram hed’ Willi’ Any ex Aust’ in lat’. In long’ a via 
Regia anterius ex orient? usque ad terram dicti P. G. ex occid’ posterius. 
Hend’ in perp’ predicto M. et h.m. Reddend’ annuatim xii. denar’ argenti 
et capit’ dom’ feodi. Dat’ apud K., quarto die Junii, anno Regis Edwardi 
quarti secundo. (Seals*, A chevron between three crescents, and a boar °.) 


Hc indent’ facta anno Regis Edwardi quarti sexto inter Will’ Donayll et 
Thomam ‘Tyrrell test’ quod W. D. concedit T. T. et h. unum mes’ in K. extra 
muros, quod jacet in long’ inter mes’ quondam Johannis Whyte ex boreali et 
mes’ pdci’ W. D. ex aust. In lat’ jacet inter viam communem ex orient’ et 
terram Andrei Dollun ex occid’. Red’ annatim xxiv. denar. Dat’ apud K., 
decimo die Octobris, &c. (Seal, A bird.) 


P. U. per presentes nos Anastatiam Walshe et Cornelium Orely et Johannam 
Walsh uxorem ejus dedimus, &c. Mauricio O’Ronan unum ortum ex aust’ 
Civ’ Cork quod jacet in lat’ a filo aque currentis inter Civ. C. ex boreali et via 
que ducit_usque fratres Augustin’ ex Aust’ in long’ a terra liberorum ten’ in 
parochia Sancti Johannis Evang’ ex occid’ et via in ripa fratrum Augustin’ ex 
orient’. Hend’ pdeo’ M. et h. in perp’. Dat’ apud K., xx. Jan’, anno Regis 
Edwardi quarti sexto. 


8. p. et f. quod Ego Katerina ...... se in mea viduetate dedi Mauricio Ronane 
burg’ de K. unum mes’ in K. quod jacet inter cemiterium eccles’ paroch’ 
Sancti Multosi de K. ex boreali et muros dicte ville ex aust’ in lat’. In long’ 
a mes’ dicts K. ex occid’ ad terram Johan’ f. Patricii Galwy ex orient’. Hend’ 
predicto M. et h., &c., in perp’. Dat’ apud K., penultimo die Julii, anno Regis 
Edwardi quarti octavo. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Johan’ Anye dedi Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K., unum mes’, 





* It may be here observed that these Charters are written on parchment, and 
that whenever the seals are not described, they have been broken off from the 
straps, which still remain. 

> The boar is not on a shield; it is merely impressed on a thick lump of wax. 
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&c., in K. in lat’ inter mes’ Petri Roche ex boreali et Galfridi Gallwye ex 
aust’. In long’ a via Regia ex orient’ anterius, usque ad terram Alicie Roche 
ex occid’ posterius. Hend’ prefato M. et h. in perp’ de cap’ dom’ feodi. 
Dat’ apud K. in festo S. Laurencii Martiris, anno Regis Edwardi quarti nono. 
Test? Domino Johan’ Reinolle, Dom’ Willo’ Galvan, Johan’ Savage, Johan’ 
Corbali, clerico, et multis aiiis. 


N. U. p’ p’ nos Ricardum, Thomam et Jacobum fil’ David Pyll remisisse 
Johan’ O'Cormayk et Katerine Ynghuallachayn, h., &c., que habemus in uno 
mes’, &c., in K. quod jacet inter mes’ Johannis Sawage ex occid’ et mes’ 
Fynne Yagghygane ex orient’ in long’. In lat’ a via com’ auterius ex aust’ 
et terra hed’ Alicia de Rupe ex boreali. Dat’ apud K., xxvii. die Aprilis 
anno Regis Edwardi quarti nono. Test’ Dom’ Roberto O’Huallachayn, Abbate 
de Albotractus, Mauricio Cogane *, Edmundo Curcy, Edmundo Bared, et aliis. 
(Seals, Three merchants’ marks.) 

S. p. et f. quod Johan’ Any burg’ Civ’ Cork dedi Mauricio Ronan burg’ de 
K. dimid’ unius mes’ in Civ’ C. in lat’ inter terram Maur’ Roche ex boreali 
et terram hed’ Edmundi Tirry ex aust’. In long’ a strata Regia ex occid’ ad 
muros dicts Civ’ ex orient’. Hend’ pdco’ M. in perp’. Dat’ apud K., xx. 
Feb’, anno Regis Edwardi quarti nono. Test’ Dom’ Willo’ Galway, Johan’ 
Sawach, Johan Corbali, et aliis. (A power of attorney, “ad Pat’ Goll.” 
Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 

8. p. et f. quod ego Mauricius Ronan burg’ de K. dedi, &c., Thadeo Ma- 
houne carnifici unam shoppam cum suo lofte, que vulgariter nuncup’ John 
Any ys shope, in burgag’ de K. juxta crucem fori communis dicte ville ex 
occid’. Hend’ deo’ T. ad terminum quinquagint’ annor’. Red’ annatim quin- 
que denar’ argent’, Dat’ apud K., v. Marcii, Anno dni’ m° cccc® septuages’ 
primo, et Regis Edwardi quarti xi. 

N. U. p’ p’ me Johan’ Anye civem Cork remisisse Maur’ Ronan burg’ de 
K. totum jus quod habeo in uno mes’ in K. in lat’ inter mes’ Galfridi Galwy 
ex aust’ et mes’ Petri de Rupe ex boreali. In long’ a via Regia ex orient’ 
auterius usque ad mes’ Aliciz Roche ex occid’ posterius. Dat’ apud K., 
xix. A rilis, anno Regis Edwardi quarti xii. (Seal, A stag trippant.) 





© Tracton Abbey, about two miles south of Carigaline, founded a.p. 1224, for 
Cistercian monks, by the Mac Carthys. This foundation was confirmed by King 
Edward III. The abbots of it formerly sat in parliament. The monks pretended 
to have a piece of the Cross, which they said Barry Oge at a great price obtained, 
and gave them; this was so firmly believed, that on every Holy Thursday vast 
multitudes resorted to pay their devotions to this supposed relic. The abbey was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Henry Guilford, Gent., and Sir James Craig, 
March 20, 1568, on their paying beforehand the sum of £7 15s. sterling. Sir James 
assigned to the Earl of Cork, who passed a patent for this abbey March 23, 
7 James I., and it was by him given to his son Francis, Lord Shannon. The 
monks came from Alba Landa in Wales. It is now quite demolished. (Swith’s 
Hist. of Cork, vol. i. p. 210.) 

4 The Cogans, after the Conquest, obtained a grant of the entire barony of 
Kinalea and Kerricurihy, in which Tracton Abbey is situated. In old MSS. it is 
called Long a Gowganig, which signifies “ Cogun’s ship.” These baronies are now 
united into one, and formerly comprehended the barony of Imokilly, in which the 
Ca ews settled after the English Conquest. 
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N. U. p’ p’ me Willum’ f. Johan’ Coskyr de K. remisisse Maur’ Ronan 
mercatori de K. totum jus meum, &c., in uno mes’ in dicta villa in lat’ inter 
terram Giliberti Arnache ex aust’ et boreali in long’ a via com’ ex orient’ ad 
fossam civitatis ex occid’. Hend’ pdeo’ M. in perp’. Dat’ apud K., xxiv. 
Marcii, anno Edwardi quarti decimoquarto. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Will’ Coskyr remisisse in perp’ Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. 
que habeo in uno mes’ in K. In long’ a via regia ex orient’ ad fossa que 
vulgariter vocat’? Nywdyche ex occid’, in lat’ a terra Johan’ f. Philipi Lowche 
ex aust’ ad terram Will’ Roche f. Johan’ f. Archidiaconi® ex boreali. Hend’ 
pfato M. et h. Dat’ apud K., 11° Maii, anno Regis Edwardi quarti quarto- 
decimo. (Seal, Three roaches naiant in pale, for Roche.) 


N. U. p’ p’ me Anastatiam Ronan in mea viduetate remisisse, &c., Maur’ 
Ronan burg’ de K. et h. totum jus quod habeo in una partic’ terre in K. inter 
terram Petri Roche ex boreali et ter’ meam ex aust’ inter ter’ dicti M. R. ex 
orient’ et ter’ meain ex occid’. Dat’ apud K., xiv. Sep., anno Regis Edwardi 
quarti decimo quarto. (Seal, A double eagle displayed.) 


H. indent’ fac’ primo die Martis, anno Regis Edwardi quarti quartodecimo, 
inter Nich’ Geannan et Johan’ Donyll ejus uxorem et Thaden Ohegertha et 
Margaret Yuyalwy ejus uxorem. Test’ quod N. et J. dederunt noie’ heredum 
Willi’ Donyll, predictis T. et M. in perp’ unum mes’ in burg’ de K. in long’ 
int’ stratam reg’ ex occid’ et domum Hywyr Culio ex orient’, et quod dictus 
H. habet distanc’ duorum pedum int’? suam domum ex aust’ et dict? mes’. In 
lat’? int’ ter’ hered’ Willi’ Donyll ex boreali et ter’ hered’ ex aust’. Red’ 
annatim iv. solid’ argent.’ Dat’ apud K. die et anno supd’co. 


S. p. et f. quod ego Johan’ Any civis Coreag’ dedi, &c., Maur’ Ronan burg’ 
de K. unum ortum ext’ muros dicts ville ex boreali, a via com’ ex orient’ 
usque ad fundum Galfridi Galwy ex occid’ in long’. In lat’ a ter’ Phil’ Whitte 
ex aust’ et ter’ Willi Galwy ex boriali. Hend’ M. et h. in perp’. Dat’ apud 
K., iii*. Decemb’, anno m° cccc® septuagesimo primo. 

S. p. et f. quod nos Walterus Ludlow Prior et Conventus domus Sti’ Johan’ 
Baptiste extra novam portam Civ’ Dublin de unanimi consensu, &c., dedi- 
mus, &c. Ricardo Ronan mercat’ de K. tertiam partem duor’ mess’, &., 
in K. ad dictam dom’ spectan’, queequid’ mess’ jacent int’ ter’ Henrici Power 
ex boreali et ter’ Thome Martell ex aust’. In long’ a strata reg’ ex occid’ 
usque ad dom’ dicti R. ex orient’. Hend’ R. et h. ad term’ xlix. annor’, red’ 
annatim viii. denar’ argenti et cap’ dom’ feod’. Dat’ apud Dublin’ x. Aprilis, 
anno Regis Edwardi quarti decimoseptimo. 

8. p. et f. quod ego Cornelius O’Twome, dedi, &c., Ricardo Ronan merc’ de 
K. unum mes’ in long’ a strata com’ ex occid’ anterius ad ter’ Thome Martell 
ex orient’ posterius. In lat’ a ter’ com’ vilie ex aust’ ad ter’ Thome But- 
teller ex boreali. Hend’ in perp’ et cap’ dom’ feodi. Dat’ apud K., x. Julii, 
anno Edwardi quarti decimooctavo. 

N. U. p’ p’ nos Thomam O’Kelazhyr mere’ de K. et Katerinam Martelle 
uxorem meam fecisse, &c., Ricard’ Ronan merc’ meum balliv’ adponend’ Maur’ 
R. burg’ in seysin’ unius mes’ in K. in long’ int’ ter’ quond’ Willi’ Croke ex 





© Robert Roche, who was Archdeacon of Cork from 1375 to 1385. (MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dub.) 
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aust’ et Maur’ R. ex boreali. In lat’ a strata com’ ex orient’ ad fossam ex 
occid’. Dat’ apud K., x. Sep., anno Regis Edwardi quarti decimonono. 
(Seal, A pelican in piety.) 

S. p. et f. quod ego Anastasia Lawless in mea viduet’ dedi Ricardo Estor 
burg’ de Yoghill unum mes’ in K. in lat’ a ter’ dicte A. ex boreali ad ter’ 
Thome Monygham ex aust’ cont’ in se sex pedes ter.’ In long’ a domo 
Donati Jhoyn ex orient’ ad’ ter’ Willi’ Galwy ex oecid’. Hend’ ad pdco’ R. 
et h. in perp’. Et quia meum sigil’ pluribus incog’, sigill’ Maur’ Whytt f. et 
h. mei apponi feci. Dat’ apud K., xvii. Sep., anno Regis Edwardi quarto 
vicesimo. ‘Test’ Maur’ Ronane et Ricardo R., burg’ ville pdex’, Edwardo 
Johan’ Estor, capellano, et aliis. (Seals, A boar, aud merchant’s mark.) 


N. U. p’ p’ nos Nicalaum et Johan’ Donyll fecisse Ricard’ Ronan verum 
balliv’ adponend’ Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. in seisin’ v. mess’ in vico piscator’ 
in K., &c. Dat’ apud K., xiv. Sep., anno Regis Edwardi quarti vicess’ primo. 
(Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 

S. p. et f. quod ego Thomas Martell, burg’ de K. dedi, &c., Ricardo Savage 
unum mes’ quod jacet int’ viam com’ ex boreali anterius ad muros ville 
posterius ex orient’. In long’ int’ meum solarium minus ex occid’ et meum 
alterum solar’ ex aust’. Hend’ pdceo’ R. et h. in perp’ de cap’ dom’ feodi’. 
Dat’ apud K., xvii. Junii, anno Regis Ricardi tertii secundo. (Seal, A mer- 
chant’s mark.) 

S. p. et f. quod ego Catherus O’Murihy et Katerina Yugdonyll uxor mea 
legit’ f. et h. Willi’ Ydonyll dedimus, &c., Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. ii. solid’ 
arg’ annualis reddit’ in K. qui nobis debent’ de uno’ mes’ quod tenet hered’ 
Johan’ f. Patricii Galwe, quod mes’ jacet in lat’ int’ mare ex orient’ et viam 
com’ ex occid’. In long’ a mes’ Maur’ Roche ex boreali ad mes’ Ricardi 
Copiner ex aust’. Hend’ p’fato’ M., &c., in perp’. Dat’ apud K., xxii. Oct., 
anno Regis Henrici Septimi secundo. 

N. U. p’ p’ me Dom’ Philip’ Copiner vicar’ de K. f. et h. Ricardi C. remis’ 
in perp’ Maur’ Ronan burg’ de K. totum jus quod habeo in duob’ mess’ in K. 
quor’ unum jacet in long’ a strata regia in occid’ ad ter’ Roberti Cothereah 
quam Galfridus Galwy tenet ex orient’. In lat’ a castro Johan’ Scott ex 
boreali ad ter’ hered’ Johis’ Galwy ex aust’, altm’ mes’ jacet in vico piscatorum 
int’ viam reg’ ex aust’ et mare ex boreali. In long’ a mes’ Henrici Ydonyll 
ex occid’ quod heres Johan’ Galwy tenet ad mes’ ejusd’ H. quod Georgius 
M‘Kray tenet ex orient’, &c. Dat’ apud K., xxiii. April, anno Regis Henrici 
septimi tercio. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agrecable, 
Sor publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 8. Frepvreric Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Davies communicated, through Mr. Akerman, the fact 
that in forming a road through Charlton Downs, the workmen had dis- 
covered some Roman remains. Mr. Davies was of opinion that the 
excavation made had the appearance of a shallow flight of steps leading 
down to what seemed to be a kiln. He had sent Mr. Akerman two 
coins and a fibula, which that gentleman informed the Society in a sepa- 
rate communication were coins of Elagabalus and the younger Constan- 
tine. The fibula was of open-work and circular; indicating, said Mr. 
Akerman, a low period. 

Mr. Cnartes Favrtrner, F.S.A., exhibited a Roman urn (contain- 
ing a tooth), a fragment of Samian ware, and two fragments of a disc- 
shaped object, in bronze, which appeared to have been a mirror. 

Mr, Wittrams, Master of the Worshipful Company of Founders, ex- 
hibited their pledge-cup, of Venetian glass on a silver-gilt stem, taken 
at the siege of Boulogne, in the reign of Henry VIII. Photographs of 
this cup were exhibited by Mr. Howard before the recess. 

Mr. Aveustus W. Franks, Director, exhibited eight circular fruit- 
trenchers, similar in character and of the same date with those exhibited 
a year ago from Losely. Those, however, exhibited this evening had 
no perforated holes. 

Mr. J. G. Nicnors, F.S.A., communicated, through the Director, 
a copy of the will of Luke Hornebolt, with remarks. 

Mr. F. W. Farruott, F.S.A., communicated some remarks on a pistol 
in the Dresden Armoury, illustrated by a drawing he had made of it. 
The pistol was interesting, as shewing an intermediate stage between 
the old match-lock, first used on portable firearms, and its successor, 
the wheel-lock (circa 1520). A cut of the drawing will appear in the 
Society’s Proceedings. 

Mr, Davipsoy communicated, through Mr. Charles Reed, F.S.A., an 
account of some very interesting remains exhumed by him on Snape 
Common, in the county of Suffolk, in the course of the past autumn. 
Among the discoveries made, after a most persevering search, by Mr. 
Davidson, were a boat-shaped object about fifty feet long, some urns, 
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and a gold ring of late Roman work, with a niccolo stone bearing in 
intaglio a figure of Ceres. 


Jan. 15. Wrt11am Tire, Esq., V.P., M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A., laid before the Society a more or less 
celt-shaped object, found in a gravel-pit at Yaddlethorp, in the parish 
of Bottesford, Brigg. Mr. Evans and the Director were of opinion that 
it was of natural formation. A celt it assuredly was not, but it may pos- 
sibly have been a potter’s tool. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, F.S A., exhibited a gold finger-ring of the 
sixteenth century, with the figure of a bull incised, and a piece of ass’s 
hoof inserted inside, on the obverse of the seal. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp, F.S.A., exhibited a seal of Isabella of France, 
widow of Edward II., affixed to a deed respecting the foundation of 
a chantry of six chaplains in the church of Trinity and St. Michael, 
Coventry. Dated at Rising, 17th January, 13th Edward III. 

The Drrecror exhibited a bronze key, found in the Thames, supposed 
to be of the twelfth century. 

Sir W. B, Sausru exhibited some very interesting Roman antiquities 
found at Theydon, in Essex, on that gentleman’s estates. They con- 
sisted of fragments of a very fine bronze prefericulum, remarkable for 
the beauty of its patina, and for the boldness and sharpness of the figures 
in relief upon the handle; of the remains of a leaden cist, similar to that 
engraved in Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua; of a Samian ware 
poculum ; of a thumb-pattern cup; of a globular vessel ; and of several 
patere of black ware. 

Mr. Bertau Borrtep, M.P., F.S.A., laid before the Society some 
very interesting fragments of a British urn or urns, found together with 
a skeleton on Mr. Botfield’s property. The urns were of very elaborate 
workmanship. 

Mr. Josern Betpam, F.S.A., communicated an account of James the 
First's palace at Royston. The account was illustrated by a carefully 
drawn plan. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Jan. 9. The Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., in the chair. 

After some appropriate gratulatory expressions at the opening of 
a new archeological year, Dr. Rock alluded to the satisfaction with 
which he observed the increasing interest taken by the members of 
the Society in the periodical meetings and exhibitions in London, not 
less than in the more pleasurable attractions of the annual congress. 
The occasional exhibitions by the Institute of works of art and anti- 
quities in classified arrangement had drawn forth numerous hidden 
treasures, which might otherwise have never been brought under the 
notice of archeologists, whilst the liberality shewn on every occasion 
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by their possessors could not be too highly appreciated. During the 
last year the Institute had been specially favoured by the Master of 
the Rolls, through whose kind permission documentary matters of the 
greatest interest had been brought before them; and they would also 
recall gratefully the liberality of the Earl of Winchilsea, who had 
brought up for examination from Eastwell the precious drawings and 
memorials collected for Lord Hatton by Dugdale, with the unique 
French version of the Modus for holding Parliaments, which Dr. Rock 
had the pleasure to announce would be given in the next “Journal” 
of the Institute, under the editorial care of Mr. T. Duffus Hardy. On 
the present occasion Dr. Rock had the gratification of placing before 
the Society the cartulary of Chertsey Abbey, a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, preserved in Lord Clifford’s library at Ugbrooke, Devon, and 
which, by his permission, had now been entrusted for examination. 
The value of such original monastic evidences is very great in tracing 
descent of property, and in supplying numerous details auxiliary to 
history. 

The Rev. C. H. Campion, Rector of Westmeston, Sussex, then gave 
a full description of the mural paintings lately found in the church of 
that parish, and of which some notice had been offered by Mr. Blaauw 
at the previous meeting. ‘These interesting discoveries of early ex- 
amples of art in this country, which may be assigned to the close of 
the twelfth century, were now more completely illustrated by a series 
of coloured drawings, brought by Mr.Campion. The paintings have, 
unfortunately, been destroyed, the decayed state of the fabric rendering 
its demolition unavoidable; but tracings of the subjects and of the 
accompanying inscriptions were preserved. The designs shew greater 
knowledge of artistic expression than is usually found in wall-paintings, 
which, for the most part, are of a much later period. It has not, how- 
ever, been satisfactorily ascertained to what school of medizeval art the 
curious productions at Westmeston are to be assigned. Mr. Campion 
stated that great part of the paintings was covered over with a coating 
of mortar and hair, half an inch in thickness; and the difficulty of re- 
moving this coating, without serious injury to the designs beneath it, 
was very great. ‘The whole church had been decorated with paintings. 
The subjects of which tracings were shewn were on the eastern wall of 
the nave, occupying the spaces over the chancel-arch, and at its sides. 
They are,—‘“ The Scourging of our Lord,” “The Taking Down from 
the Cross,” and other subjects of sacred character; ‘‘ The Holy Lamb,” 
“The Divine Commission to St. Peter and St. Paul.’”’ Some portions 
also were traced of a representation of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” and 
a subject of the early persecutions of the Christians, in which a trucu- 
lent-looking crowned personage is seen brandishing a large sword, and 
accompanied by the inscription DATIANUS REX. There can be little 
doubt that this curious subject may be referred to the persecutions in 
the times of Diocletian and Maximian, whose cruel edicts were rigidly 
carried out in Spain by the proconsul or governor of that province, 
Datianus, as related by Gibbon. The martyr of Saragossa, St. Vincent, 
was cruelly tortured under the orders of the Roman tyrant, here in- 
correctly designated a king. Several churches in this country are 
dedicated to that saint, one of them being the church of Caythorpe, 
Lincolnshire; and it is by no means improbable that the martyrdom 
of St. Vincent, early in the fourth century, may have been the sub- 
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ject of the mural decoration at Westmeston, in which the name of 
Tatianus has been deciphered by Mr. Campion. 

Dr. Rock observed that these evidences of the state of the arts in 
England at so early a period as the time of Henry II. or the lion- 
hearted Richard, are of unusual interest, even if the types of design 
and art which they display are considered to have originated in the 
productions of some continental school, whether betraying the tradition 
of Greek art, or to be regarded as copies of early Italian works, 
Dr. Rock, however, pointed out that the merits of English art, even 
at a very early period, had not been recognised as they deserve ; and 
he alluded to certain examples in various classes of the arts, especially 
to some recently brought under public notice, probably for the first 
time, through the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington. 

Mr. Birch, Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum, then de- 
livered a very interesting discourse on the gold jewelled ornaments 
discovered in Egypt, and sent by his Highness the Viceroy to the late 
International Exhibition, where they had been inspected with eager 
curiosity. Mr. Kiddle, by whose kindness Mr. Birch was enabled to 
display an exquisite set of drawings of these ornaments, had fortunately 
been permitted to preserve faithful memorials of a collection of objects 
unrivalled in beauty of workmanship and in historical interest. They 
were found near Thebes, in 1859, by M. Mariette, director of the 
Viceroy’s Museum at Cairo, and were brought to England under his 
charge. The sepulchre in which this remarkable discovery of ancient 
royal ornaments was made has been attributed to the Queen Aah Hotep, 
mother of Amosis I., the first sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty ; she 
was one of the most remarkable personages in early Egyptian history. 
After a most interesting sketch of the condition of public affairs at the 
period, and the determined conflicts with the Shepherds, invaders from 
the East, who assumed powerful hostile dominion in Egypt, Mr. Birch 
entered upon a minute description of the rich ornaments. They were 
found in a wooden sarcophagus, doubtless containing the remains of an 
Egyptian queen, with the characteristics of the close of the seventeenth 
dynasty. ‘These objects, the most precious ever yet found, consisted not 
only of ornaments of female attire,—a collar, chains, a pectoral, a most 
elaborate diadem, a bracelet, and other beautiful jewellery,— but included 
also a golden war-hatchet and two bronze daggers, one of them bearing 
the name of the king, who appears also on the blade of the hatchet in the 
act of slaying an Asiatic. These remarkable weapons may have been 
thus deposited in the tomb of the queen-mother as tokens of her power, 
or because she may have personally shared in some of the campaigns 
of her warlike son. Mr. Birch gave a minute explanation of the whole 
of the precious objects, and of the devices and hieroglyphics occurring 
upon them. He observed, that from the great richness of the colour- 
ing, it had been supposed that some portions are enamelled, but this 
notion is, as he believed, erroneous; he had seen no example of true 
enamelling on Egyptian works: the decorations which bear resem- 
blance to enamel are incrustations of precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
carnelian, &c., affixed in cavities on the gold, but not by fusion, as 
in the case of all true enamels. He stated that the date of these 
rich insignia of an Egyptian sovereign may be assigned, at the lowest 
calculation, to B.c. 1500 or 1510, but they are possibly even of higher 
antiquity. They have been published in Paris, in gold and rich colour- 
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ing, in the Revue de I’ Architecture, with an account of M. Mariette’s 
explorations. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Yates, F.R.S., pointed out 
certain remarkable analogies presented by these precious relics, as 
compared with other ancient evidence; and Mr. Franks stated his 
concurrence in the view taken by Mr, Birch regarding the deficiency of 
any proof that enamel was known to the ancient Egyptians. He de- 
scribed some curious ornaments found in a pyramid in Nubia by Signor 
Ferlini, and now at Berlin; enamel occurs on these, but, though 
similar to Egyptian work in style, they are certainly not to be classed 
with ancient Egyptian remains, and, moreover, Roman relics occurred 
with them. 

Mr. Hewitt communicated a notice of an ancient weapon used by 
foot-soldiers in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, frequently men- 
tioned in chronicle and verse at that period, called the “ Godendag,” or 
“Good Day.” He pointed out representations of this weapon, a kind 
of spiked club, in a mural painting formerly to be seen at Ghent, and 
exhibiting a guild festival about the time of Edward II. Its fashion had 
not hitherto been ascertained. 

Dr. Rock invited the attention of archeologists to the announcement 
of the important work on “Christian Epigraphy,” edited by the Cavaliere 
de Rossi, of which the first volume has appeared. It will contain 
eleven thousand inscriptions of Christian Rome, reproduced in fac-simile. 
Dr. Rock announced also, that, by the kind liberality of the Marquis of 
Westminster, a collection of the earliest documents relating to Reading 
Abbey, and lately brought to light in the muniment chamber at Eaton 
Hall, had been sent for examination, and a report on their remarkable 
character would be given at the ensuing meeting of the Institute on 
February 6th. 

Among numerous objects brought for exhibition were Roman relics 
lately found near Deddington, by Mr. Faulkner. A portion of the horn 
of the extinct elk was exhibited by Mr. Bernhard Smith; it is perforated 
to serve in affixing a haft to a stone celt or other weapon, in like manner 
as certain relics found in Germany and in Switzerland. This object, unique 
in this country, is much worn by rolling in shingle, and may be from 
the drift-strata. Several papal leaden bull and seals were also ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bernhard Smith, the most remarkable being the ancient 
seal of the Tinners in Cornwall. Captain Edward Hoare presented 
lithographs of two beautiful gold fillets for the hair, found in Ireland ; 
one of these was recently in his possession. 

The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., sent for examination a drawing of 
a bronze caldron, found in a turbary at Bodidris, Denbighshire, remark- 
able as a border fortress in early times, on the mountains above Wrexham. 
It was doubtless one of the ancient strongholds of the lordship of 
Denbigh, granted by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, in 1563, with the castles of Chirk and Denbigh, and 
the lordship of Yale. Mr.Stanley described the ancient mansion at 
Bodidris, subsequently in the possession of the Lloyds and the Vaughans 
of Corsygedol, as stated by Pennant; it is a curious half-fortitied 
dwelling in the Tudor style of architecture; around the parapet the 
bear and ragged staff is frequently repeated, with an escutcheon of 
arms under each. The building presents, however, features of an earlier 
period than the grant to the Earl of Leicester, and some portions may 
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be as ancient as the reign of Richard II. The great hall stands on the 
boundaries of the counties of Denbigh and Flint, so that the two ends of 
the long table are in different counties. There are stables for 100 horses 
in one building, of oak rudely shaped with the axe. The bronze vessel 
lately found is now in the possession of Sir Hugh Williams, Bart. 

Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, sent a fac-simile cast of a unique die 
for striking Gaulish gold coins. It was found at Avenches, in Switzer- 
land, and is curiously formed of bronze, inlaid in iron. Mr. Webb 
exhibited two very beautiful enamels, one of them representing the 
* Adoration of the Magi,” in high relief, French art of the fifteenth 
century. 

Dr. de Berlanga, on the part of the Marquis de Casa Soring, pre- 
sented to the Institute, through Lord Talbot de Malahide, two litho- 
graphed fac-similes of the inscribed bronze tablets found in 1851 near 
Malaga, and executed by direction of the Marquis, in whose possession 
these inscriptions, which are municipal laws or constitutions for the 
ancient Malaga and the adjvining town of Salpesa, places of considerable 
importance in times of Roman dominion, are now preserved. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 14. H. Syer Cumrye, Esq., in the chair. 

T. S. Noble, Esq., of York, J. Milligan, jun., Esq., of North John- 
street, Liverpool, and Arthur Cope, Esq., of Eaton-square, were elected 
associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Canadian In- 
stitute, the Sussex Archeological Society, and Dr. de Berlanga of 
Malaga. 

Mr. Durden of Blandford exhibited the handle of some large Roman 
vessel in bronze. It is of elegant design, belonging to a not later period 
than the first century of the Christian era, and was exhumed at Hod- 
hill, Dorset, in March 1862. Several Roman coins were obtained at 
the same time. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie exhibited a cast of the interior of a Cyphosoma 
Konigi, A/ant., found in making an excavation at Westminster, which 
had probably been employed as an amulet by some ancient inhabitant of 
Thorney Island. This exhibition gave rise to a discussion as to the 
occurrence of fossil echini in early sepulchral interments, a subject 
deserving of more particular consideration. Mr. Ainslie also exhibited 
two iron arrow-heads found in the Thames, one of the Norman era, 
the other of the fifteenth century. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited electrotypes of medallion plaques of the 
sixteenth century, representing Vulcan, the Rape of Europa, &c. Two 
were the work of Bernardo Castelli, illustrative of Tasso’s Gierusa- 
lemme. 

Mr. Baigent forwarded a small enamelled shield found in December 
last at Micheldever, Hants. It is of copper, charged with the Royal 
arms of England. The red enamel is still visible, and it has originally 
been gilt. It is presumed to be of the time of Edward I. (1272—1307). 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart., forwarded, through the Treasurer, some 
interesting letters relating to Charles I., detailing some particulars from 
the storming of Leicester to the battle of Naseby, and described some 
horse-trappings and other articles belonging to the King, now in the 
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possession of Sir H. Halford. This communication will be printed, 
together with Mr. E. Levien’s notices of unpublished documents relating 
to the captivity of Charles I. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of a paper 
by Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, on discoveries made on the site of a Roman 
villa at Well-house, near Marlstone, Berks., the property of an asso- 
ciate, H. M. Bunbury, Esq., who transmitted the various antiquities 
found therein, consisting of specimens of different kinds of pottery, coins,. 
tesserae, tiles, osseous remains, glass, hooks, nails, &c. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 18, 1862. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
Sir G. N. Broke Middleton, Bart., C.B.; Captain F.C. Polhill Turner; 
and Messrs. G. B. Davy, G. Eastwood, P. Heward, C. Judd, F. W. 
Lincoln, 8. Rostron, and T. Venables. 

Mr. J. S. Virtue exhibited some of the notes of the new postage 
currency of the Federal States of America. They are for five, ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty cents respectively, and receivable for postage 
stamps at any post-office, or exchangeable for notes in sums not less 
than five dollars, or receivable in payment of dues less than that 
amount. Those for five and twenty-five cents are printed in chocolate 
on a buff ground, and have fac-similes of the five cent postage stamps 
upon them. Those for ten and fifty cents have fac-similes of the ten 
cent stamp, and are printed in green on a white ground. The size of 
the notes of the two smaller denominations is about 2} in. by 1$; of the 
two larger, about 3 in. by 2. 

Mr. Evans exhibited an ancient British gold coin, with the legend 
caTtI on the reverse, which had formed part of the hoard of British 
coins discovered at Nunney, near Frome. It is engraved in the 
Num. Chron., N.S., vol. i. pl. 1, No. 1. 

Mr. Williams exhibited a remarkably fine gold coin of Faustina the 
Younger, and two rare gold coins of Francis Ximenez de Texada, 
Grand Master of the Knights of Malta, bearing date 1778 and 1774. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall communicated a notice of a noble of the 
third coinage of Edward III., lately found at Welford, Northampton- 
shire. It differs slightly in the legend from that engraved by Snelling, 
and reads as follows :— 

Obv. EDWARD DEI GRA * REX * ANGL * Z* FRANC ‘ D* HYB. 

Rev. UE ; AVTEM : TRANCIENS : PER : MEDIVM : ILLORV : IBAT. 


Mr. Williams gave an account of a collection of Chinese coins be- 
longing to W. H. Black, Esq. It had been formed by a Chinese numis- 
matist, and the method of arrangement was curious. The coins being 
all perforated, were strung on a stout wire, a loop at one end for sus- 
pension, and a padlock at the other to secure the coins. These range 
in date from about the Christian era to the present time, and each coin 
has a label attached with the principal part of the inscription and the 
date upon it. Among the coins are some of most of the Emperors of 
each dynasty—the Yuen dynasty alone being unrepresented. It was 
stated as a remarkable circumstance, that in three collections of Chinese 
coins lately examined by Mr. Williams there were no coins of that 
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dynasty, though in each instance there were both earlier and later coins 
in the collection. 

Mr. Evans gave a detailed account of a hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins 
discovered during the spring of this year in Ireland. The date of the 
deposit must have been about the year 960, the coins being of Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan, Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, Eadgar, and Anlaf. 
The most interesting are those of the latter king, who was descended 
from the Danish kings of Dublin, and who for a time reigned in North- 
umberland. The type of his coins which were in this hoard is that 
with the raven, the sacred standard of the Danes, and with the Saxon 
legends ANLAF CVNvNC and ADELFERD MINETRI—Anlaf the King and 
Athelferd the Minter. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 30,1862. The first meeting for the Michaelmas Term was held 
in the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, C. H. Coorzx, Esq., F.S.A., 


in the chair. 

Mr. Thomas King, Jesus College, was elected a member; and the 
report for the past year was read, from which we make some extracts, 

The Committee spoke thus of the recently closed International Ex- 
hibition :— 

“In nothing does this Exhibition shew such a decided advance over its prede- 
cessor of 1851 as in the general appreciation of the principles of mediwval art, and 
of the great influence their revival is exerting in this country, especially in matters 
connected with ecclesiology, but also in almost all branches of manufacture. So 
great has been the progress, that Continental Art Journals speak in terms of both 
admiration and surprise. When your Committee consider the leading part taken 
in the movement by our parent Society, we may justly feel some filial pride in its 
success,” 


Speaking of works in progress in the county, the report alluded to 
the great loss which Art has sustained in the death of Mr. H. Styleman 
Le Strange * :— 

“ In this diocese he will be especially lamented, and at Ely, where he has left 
so great a monument of his devotion to sacred art, at present but half finished, his 
loss cannot be easily estimated. While we mourn that he should have been so sud- 
denly cut off in the midst of his labours, we cannot but rejoice that private friend- 
ship should have caused an artist of kindred feeling, and power rivalling his own, 
——— to offer to complete his work. We allude to Mr. Gambier Parry, who 

as undertaken it, and who we hope will finish it as successfully as it has been 
commenced. 

“ There is not much to be noted in the works about the Cathedral. The Chapter 
have begun work on the lantern; one or two more of those excellent carvings have 
been placed under the canopies of the stalls, and the cleaning down the walls of the 
nave has been nearly completed. The choristers’ schools, &c., by Mr. W. M. Faw- 
cett, have been completed. 

“ At Trinity College an improvement has been made in the hall by opening out 
a window in the south gable, which had for many years been built up. Your Com- 
mittee cannot, however, commend the new colouring of the cloisters in imitation 
of stone. At St. John’s a great work is in contemplation, but as the plans are not 
we complete, your Committee can do no more than express a hope that they may 

successtul. At the Church of St. Mary the Less some more work has been done 
in renewing the tracery of the windows. In pulling down the panelling about the 
altar, the ancient piscina, sedilia, &c., have been discovered. At St. Botolph’s the 





* See p. 167. 
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stone columns in the nave, and the stone jambs to the west door have been painted 
stone colour. There are few places where church work would not be better cared 
for than this. An early seventeenth century monument in the chancel of the same 
church has been re-coloured. This is much to be regretted, for however poor the 
colouring on monuments of that date may have been, it deserves a better fate than 
to be re-done by any wall-painter who takes the contract for cleaning the church. 
Neither at Great St. Mary’s nor at All Saints’ Churches have the new works been 
commenced. It is believed, however, that all obstacles are now removed in both 
cases, so that there is little doubt but they will be commenced during the coming 
year. In consequence of miscalculation in the cost, the University has been spared 
the erection of buildings in conformity with the designs submitted for the new 
schools and lecture-room. It is to be hoped that this breathing time will enable 
the University to get some design more artistic in its character, though not involv- 
ing an increased expenditure.” 


W. M. Fawcett, Esq., M.A., Jesus College, then read a paper on 
“ Romanesque Architecture.” 


Nov. 13. Second meeting. Rev. J. Grover, M.A., Trinity College, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. C. J. Evans, M.A., King’s College, read a paper “On 
Cologne Cathedral.” He commenced by describing the history of the 
present cathedral and its predecessors. He then gave an elaborate de- 
scription of the building, explaining carefully the general features, and 
carried its progress down to the present time. 


Nov. 27. Third meeting. The Rev. the Presrpent in the chair. 

Mr. T. M. Owen, of Clare College, was elected a member. 

Mr. Albert Clowes, B.A., Trinity College, gave an account of Eccle- 
siology in Finistére. After noticing in a general way several of the 
peculiarities of the churches of this department,—mentioning the lofty 
spires, always of the same general character; the fine south porches, 
commonly enriched internally with figures of the twelve Apostles ; the 
carved holy water stoups; the double facets; the mortuary chapels ; the 
small boxes each containing an exhumed skull; the tawdry altars and 
figures of saints,—he gave a more detailed description of the following 
churches, which he had visited, and illustrated his paper with a con- 
siderable number of sketches and photographs. 

The cathedral of St. Pol-de-Leon has two west spires, one more lofty 
than the other, and a fine circular window in the south transept. On 
the roof of a chapel is painted a curious symbolical representation of the 
Trinity, consisting of three front faces so arranged as to have three 
eyes between them. 

Notre Dame de Creisker (middle of the city), in the same town, has 
a spire about 380 ft. high, which forms from every point of view a con- 
spicuous and beautiful object, especially when seen by the side of its 
smaller companions at the cathedral. This church has also a very 
beautiful north porch. 

The cathedral church of St. Corentin, at Quimper, has two very lofty 
spires and some fair specimens of stained glass, both old and new. As 
at the other cathedral above mentioned, the organ is at the west end of the 
nave, and there is here a smaller organ on the north side of the choir 
also. The ground-plan is cruciform, and shews a conspicuous diver- 
gence of the chancel to the north, and a Lady-chapel beyond. 

Notre Dame de Folgoet (‘ fool of the wood’) possesses a fine spire. 
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The roodscreen and each of the five altars at the east end, as well as 
the rest of the church, are of a dark-coloured stone elaborately carved. 
The name of the church alludes to an idiot of the name of Salaun, who 
lived in 1315, and was supposed to be a special favourite of the Virgin. 
Outside the building, behind the high altar, is still the wall which he 
frequented. 

The ruined abbey of St. Mathieu, near Brest, has many interesting 
features. Founded originally in the seventh century by S. Tanguy, the 
present building was erected in the thirteenth century, excepting the 
west front, which is older than the rest. The church has suffered 
greatly from the ravages of pirates and others, some of whom (it is said) 
at one time stole from thence the head of the Apostle, the patron saint. 

The church de la Ste. Croix, at Quimperlé, has a curious ground- 
plan, having a circular aisle carried round the central tower. The build- 
ing has lately become a ruin. 

The Carmelite Church at Pont l’Abbé has only a nave and north 
aisle, and each end has a window with a large circle of tracery in the 
head, consisting of circles of trefoils and quatrefoils ; it has also a small 
and perfect cloister, the only one in this part of France. 

At Penmarc’h-Kerity the principal church, which .is very spacious, 
is dedicated to St. Nouna; it has a massive tower—or rather, only 
the lower part of one. The other churches in this town, which was 
in medieval times a flourishing commercial city, but which is now 
a desert, are dedicated to St. Thuméte, St. Pierre, Notre Dame de la 
joie, St. Fiacre, St. Guenolé ; they are in various stages of dilapidation 
and ruin. 

The church at Lambader has a beautiful roodscreen, delicately 
carved in wood. That at Lampaul has some curious wood-carving 
about the roof and roodbeam. That at Guimiliau has a south porch 
of very late character, but well worthy of attention. In the churchyard 
is a very fine Calvary, an erection supporting groups of sculpture of 
the principal events in the life of Our Lord. 

The Romanesque church at Loctudy, dedicated to St. Tugdual, and 
formerly belonging to the Templars, consists of a nave and apse, with 
a surrounding aisle, and three radiating chapels at the east end— 
dedicated, the east to St. Mary, the north to St. Joseph, and the south 
to Our Saviour. The high altar stands at the chord of the apse, and the 
seats for the clergy, though modern, are arranged behind it in the basi- 
lican manner. At the apse the diameters of the columns are as great as 
those of the arches, so that the arches are very much stilted. 

The chapel of Notre Dame de Kerdevot, in the parish of Ergué- 
Gabaric, contains an exquisite reredos, carved in high relief, with scenes 
from the life of the Virgin, to which a miraculous origin is ascribed. 

Allusion was then made to some of the works of the present century, 
such as the churches of Guiclau, St. Thomas at Landerneau, Tregilidé, 
Plomeur, and Plomeliu, which are in very bad taste. Better new 
churches are to be found at Le Conquet, Ploudaniel, and Landerneau. 

Some discussion followed on the many interesting points in the 
paper. 
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CHRISTCHURCH ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Dec. 31, 1862. The annual meeting of the Society was held in the 
Town-hall, Christchurch. The chair was taken by the President, Str 
Gxo. E. Pocock, Bart.; there were also present the Rev. Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott, Hon. Sec.; J. Druitt, Esq., Sec.; Mr. Lemmon, 
Curator; Sir Francis Knowles, Bart., F.R.S.; Admiral Popham ; 
Capt. Pocock; G. M. Pocock, Esq.; Henry Long, Esq.; Rev. J. 
Macdonald; Rev. J. H. Austin; Rev. W. E. Wilkinson; Messrs. G. 
and W. Ferrey, Judd, Bennett, Church, B.A., Paris, Argyle, H. L. 
Davis, C.E.; Mrs. M. Walcott, Mrs. Druitt, the Misses Walcott, 
Druitt, and Hanson, with others. 

The President, in his opening address, alluded to the visit of the 
Society to Beaulieu Abbey in September last’, and announced that the 
unsightly western door of the Priory Church had been replaced by one 
of an appropriate character, and that two solid oak doors with iron 
scroll-work had been inserted in the arches of the great north porch 
opening into the nave. He then gave the following account of some 
recent explorations in the neighbourhood :— 


“On Saturday last, (Dec. 27,) in company with other members of the Society, 
I superintended the opening of the site of a chapel on St. Catherine’s Hill. It ap- 
pears from the registers of the Bishops of Winchester that it was erected by the 
prior in the fourteenth century upon the land of the convent upon Richesdon, 
a name given to St. Catharine’s Hill in the charter of Baldwin II., Earl of Devon. 
From the erection of the chapel dedicated to St. Catharine the hill received its 
present name. There are similarly named hills near Guildford and Winchester, 
deriving their appellation from chapels dedicated to the same saint; there is an- 
other near Weymouth. Hills were selected for such chapels in allusion to the 
tradition of the translation of the Saint’s body to Mount Sinai, on which still 
stands a very ancient monastery of St. Catharine. The chapel near Christchurch 
was served by a priest of the priory, and probably was used by the parishioners of 
Hurne. At the period of the Reformation, when the priory was dissolved, no 
doubt the chapel was dismantled; and so thoroughly was the work of demolition 
carried out, that no remains of the actual stones of foundation could be discovered. 
We found no more than mere rubble, at a low depth below the soil; the mounds 
on which the walls were raised served as a guide, and we determined the chapel to 
have measured 45 ft. Gin. by 30ft. 4in. Weturned up many broken pieces of 
coarse and rough red tile; some fragments of encaustic floor-tile of red colour, 
without any pattern, but with the upper surface glazed; a small piece of dusky 
yellow glass ; and many portions of slate for roofing, resembling that brought from 
Flanders. Our Vice-President (Mr. Nash) two summers ago found several knobs 
of clay—marked with the cross which may have been attached to the outer walls 
at the time of consecration—on the site. Purbeck stone appears to have been freely 
used, and stone from the Isle of Wight, as well as chalk and iron-stone. The dis- 
covery of these remains is of considerable interest, when supplemented by the entry 
in the Winchester register: it determines the existence of a chapel on this site, 
the date of its erection, and the extension of its name to the site which it occu- 
pied. With the certainty of these facts we must now, I fear, be contented to rest 
satisfied.” 


The following gentlemen were chosen as members of the council— 
Rev. J. H. Austin, Messrs. Paris, G. Ferrey, G. Aldridge, and B. 
Argyle; as hon. associates — the Rev. Sub-Dean Garden, Captain 
Dobbie, R.N., Rev. A. Taylor, Messrs. J. C. Powell, G. G. Scott, R.A., 
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and C. C. Nelson, F.S.A.; and the Revs. J. Macdonald and Stephen 
Bonnett, and Messrs. Church, Bonnett, H. Castleman, and H. L. Davis 


were elected ordinary members. 
The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott (Hon. Sec.) then read the following 


paper on “ Romsey Abbey :”— 


“Leland says of Romsey in his broken notes,—‘ K. Edgar founder. K. John 
gave the manor of Edyngdon with its members in Wilts. S.Mudwenna. Q. Ba- 
tildis, S. Ethelfleda buried at Romsey,’ (Cod/. i. 68); but in p. 26 he mentions 
erroneously Edward the Elder 2s founder—unless we are to understand that he 
allu¢es to two different foundations. In 972 we find the following entry in the 
Saxon Chronicle:—‘In this year died Eadmund theling, and his body lies at 
Romsey.’—(Thorpe’s Edit., ii. 96.) We may reconcile the conflicting statements 
of Leland by a passage from Simeon of Durham, A D. 967 :—‘In the monastery of 
Rumeseige, which his grandfather K. Eadward the Elder had built, K. Edgar 
the Peaceful placed nuns, and established S.Morwenna as Abbess of it.’—(Ap. 
X. Script., p. 158.) 

“The name of the town is derived from Rumes-eye, ‘the broad island;’ it is 
mentioned in Domesday merely as a manor of the abbey. The minster, which is 
dedicated to St. Mary and Ethelfleda (Reg. Foz, iii. 3), consists of a nave with 
ais'es, a transept with an apsidal chapel in each wing, a choir with aisles continued 
eastward to f rm a processional path, and externally square-ended but terminating 
in internal apses. There is no west door, as it was a nunnery church; the north 
aisle appexrs to have been used from the first as a parish church, which accounts 
f r the presence of a font. There was a Decorated Lady-chapel. The precinct 
gate alone remains of the conventual buildings. A crucifix and recess for a lamp 
adjoin the south-east doorway of the nave, which opened into the cloister. 

“The following list of the Abbesses is complete, and not only contains names 
unknown to the editors of the Monasticon, but full extracts from the registers of 
Lambeth and Winchester, of which only some garbled and fragmentary notices 
have hitherto been printed :— 

Morwenna (Hoveden, 244 b), buried at Romsey. 

— Elwina. In 992 she was compelled to fly with her nuns, owing to the 
advance of Sweyn and the Dunes, who pillaged the monastery. 

— Christina, Abbess of Wilton.—(Zeland, Collect., ii. 416.) She took the veil 
here.—(Saz. Chron., ii. 187.) Queen Mary of Scotland and Queen Maud 
the Good were educated in the abbey; they were daughters of Malcolm 
Canmore. The Princess Matilda was here during seven years, and became 
so weary of the place that she trampled her serge veil under her feet.— 
(Eadmer, Hist. Novell., lib. iii. pp. 56,57; W. Malm. de Hen. I, lib. v.; 
Script. p. Bedam, p. 92) 

—— Elfleda, Princess, daughter of Athelwold; buried at Romsey.—( W. Malm., 140.) 

1130. Hadewisa. 

1155. Matilda. 

1160. Mary, Princess, daughter of King Stephen, and Countess of Boulogne, who 
died brokenhearted at Montreuil, being separated by the pope from her 
husband and children.—(Zeland, Coll., i. 161; Diceto, 532; Matt. Par., 
p- 81.) 

Juliana, died Feb. 1199. 

1199, June. Mutilda Waleran. 

1219. Matilda Paris; died 3 Henry III.—(Pat. Ro., 47 Hen. III. m. 4, n. 10.) 
The abbesses had permission from the King to have their own gallows in 
their manor. 

—— Amicia. The Archbishop issued an injunction against W. Schyrlock, pre- 
bendary, on account of his indecent wandering in the town, and his 
annoyance of the nuns; he is therefore forbidden to speak with them or 
walk in the church or cloister, (Aug. 3, 1286). Injunctions of Peckham, 
fol. 232:—1. ‘The abbess to eat with the Convent and not in her chamber. 
2. Guests to eat in the common hall. 3. After Compline the abbess, if 
unatle to attend, to be informed by the president of the choir and two 
elder nuns that the Hour had been said, and then to say Compline; all 
drinking was then to cease in her chamber, and all seculars, servants, and 
religious to leave. 4. If in bad health, the abbess was to be served by two 
handmaidens. 5. All meals to be taken in the refectory or hall of the 
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abbess. 6. Four scrutineers to keep the cloister clear from all idle persons, 
7. Confessions to be heurd in the cloister, before the high altar, or on the 
side next the cloister. 8. No nuns to go out without an elderly com- 
panion. 9. No sister to enter any lay person’s house in the town 
10. No woman to be admitted into the house without permission of the 
diocesan ; and no others except in the infirmary. 11. “Superstitionem, 
que in Natali Domini et in Ascensione Ejusdem consueverit, perpetud 
condempnamus.” 

—— Alicia de Wyntreshull; died 1290, not without suspicion of poison.—(Pat., 
8 Edw. II. m. 10; Madox, Formulare 8.) 

1307. Clementia de Guildford.— (Woodlock, 69 b, 153 b; Statutes of Visitation.) 

1310.1. The Mass of the Virgin and the Mass in the infirmary to be celebrated 
daily. 2. Five nuns at least to attend Our Lady’s Mass, and enrulled for 
it daily ; and to come before the beginning of the Kyrie. 3. No seculars 

‘ to hear the Infirmary Mass, 4. The Hours to be duly observed; High 
Mass to be sung before 9 a.M.; Chaplains to celebrate before that hour. 
5. Nuns who were bled to receive a pittance of 6d., and a pittance of 6d. 
to be distributed to the nuns on St. Martin’s day. 6. The doors of the 
cloister of the dormitory to be shut after Compline. 7. Novices not to be 
admitted until the monastery was clear of difficulties. 8. The sick to have 
a gate or postern into the garden. 9. Nuns who have been bled to be 
allowed to walk in the cloister. 10. Nuns not to have children with 
them in the dormitory or church. 11. Their beds to have no front curtains. 
12. Servants to be of good conversation.—( Woodlock, 157 b.) 

—— Sybil Carbonel; died 1333. Bishop Stratford held an ordination, Oct. 22, 
1329.—( Stratford, fol. 151.) 

1333, Joanna Joche.— (Stratford, 134 b.) Her grey tombstone remains in the 
nave. Bishop Orlton visited Romsey Nov. 28, 1334, and preached in 
the chapter-house, on the text ‘They that were ready went in unto the 
wedding.’—(Oriton, i. 11.) He was here again Feb. 9, 1336, during two 
days.—(Zbid., fol. 50.) 

1349. Joanna Bernays.—(Edingdon, i. 47 ; ii. 20 b.) 

1352, Nov. 24, Isabel de Camoys.—(Edingdon, i. 75.) 

1396. Lucy Everard.—( Wykeham, i. 260.) 

1417. Felicia Aas, cousin-german of William of Wykeham; who by his will left 
her 100s.; to the abbess five marks; to every nun 13s. 4d.; for the 
repairs of the church and cloister, £40; and to the parish church 
20 marks. 

1462, May. Joauna Bryggys.—( Waynflete, i. 119 ».) 

1473. Elizabeth Brooke.—( Courtenay, 20.) Langton issued a citation for a visita- 
tion, April 12, 1500.—(Langton, 79.) A Carmelite friar appointed con- 
fessor, 1448.—(Ibid., 76.) 

1502, June 17. Gundela Rowe. 1. Nuns, after Compline, dinner, or supper, not to 
repair to the chamber of the abbess. 2. The two dvors of the abbess’s 
chamber—the one opening towards the hall and the other towards the 
court—to be bolted and locked. 3. Matilda Rous the sacristan nor any 
nun to frequent the abbess’s chamber after Compline. (In 1233 the Abbot 
of Bonley, Visitor of the Benedictines, in a similar spirit enjoined that 
flesh meat should not be eaten except in the infirmary, and no drink (the 
caritas) taken after collation; but his seutence was reversed on appeal.— 
Chron. de Dunstaple, p. 214.) 4. That the sacristan and prioress should 
diligently keep the door between the parish church and chapel of St. Cross, 
and two other doors in the wall between the chapel of St. Cross and choir 
of the minster; and the “rededore*” near the altar of Holy Cross should 
be shut and kept locked. 5. The ostiarius to keep the cloister door locked. 
6. The door in the wall towards the cemetery to be kept locked, as well as 
the door towards the paradise. 7. The Hours to be duly sung, and the 
nurs to go to choir modestly and in seemly order. 8. No drinking to be 
permitted after Compline. 9. The two refectorers to see that the windows 
of the kitchen be closed at proper times, in order that the nuns may not 





© There were two Red Gates at Peterborough. In Notre Dame, Paris, the Porte 
Rouge remains on the north side near the choir, so called because it was originally 
painted red. —(Galignani’s Paris Guide, 1830, p. 63.) 
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converse with lay people. 10. The cook’s wife not to be a news or message 
carrier.—There was a chantry of St. Nicholas in the minster.—( Foz, ii. 43 b. 
Jan. 1506.) 

1516, Oct. 9. Anne Westbrook. 

1523, Dec. 16. Elizabeth Ryprose.—(Foz, v. 54.) 

“ Attached to the abbey were two prebends: one the canonry of the conventual 
church and prebend, or portion, of St. Laurence? (Hdyngdon, 53 b; Wykeham, 
i. 1146; Pontissara, fol. 46), to which the prebend of limsbury was attached 
with the chapelry of Inmere, (Edyngdon, 54, 56; Waynflete, fol. 92); the 
other the second canonry and prebend, to which the prebendal church of Edyngdon 
was attached.—(Woodlock, 69 b, 173; Orlton, 173; Fox, v. 56b.) The parish 
church was dedicated to St. Leonard (Foz, iii. 3) and St. Laurence (Stratford, 
fol. 17), and had several chapels.—(Oriton, i. fol. 20.) The vicarage was founded 
Nov. 16, 1322 (Asser., 15, 27 et verso), and among the vicars occur the names of 
Henry de Chilmark, presented by the two canons, (Jbid., 16; compare Orlton, 
ii. 45); Richard de Chaddesley, (Stratford, fol. 95 b); Richard de Ayreminne, 
(Zbid., ful. 97); Barnard Bobin and Hugh Ashton, (Foza, iii. 3). The abbess pre- 
sented at a later date to the prebend of St. Laurence (Edyngdon, i. 56; Wykeham, 
i. 114 b) and the vicarage, (Wykeham, i. 303). We are able to glean only a few 
particulars with regard to the parish church. Bishop Orlton gave license to cele- 
brate Mass for the parishioners before St. Catharine’s altar in the minster, (Orton, 
i. 11, 12); and a commission was issued by Wykeham to enquire into the repairs 
of the aisle or chapel of Romsey Church, then in dispute between the convent and 
parishioners; a letter was addressed to the abbess, and a license given, March 15, 
1372, to demolish a wall of the parish church, to make it larger and obtain more 
space.—( Wykeham, ii. 886, 355 b.) 

“The register of Edyngdon is preserved in the British Museum. The abbess 
held a portion in the churches, or the churches themselves, of Wootton-under-Edge, 
(Tax. Eccles. P. Nicholai, 223), Edyngdon, and Aston (Zdid., 185 b); Inmere 
(Zbid., 181) and Itchenstoke were granted 10 Edward II. (Pat. Ro., p. 2, m.17), 
and the chapels of Cotes and Tolton. The abbess received a charter for a fair 
(Pat. Ro., 56 Hen. III. m. 5); and a license to hang criminals, (Lit. Pat., 
47 Hen. III.) There are some MS. charters in Lans?. MSS. 442. William of 
‘Wyrcestre passed through the town, but unfortunately gives no notice of the 
minster (p. 147). Henry I., in 1105, dates charters for Abingdon at Romsey.— 
(Chron. de Abingdon, ii. 108, 127.) In the Ministers’ Accounts (preserved in the 
Courts of Augmentation), 32 Hen. VIII., the abbey had rents at More Abbas, More 
Malwyn, Sivey, Sydmanton, Hunlacy, with Torleton-by-Cotes, Gloucestershire, and 
Bardolfeston in the parish of Pudell, Dorset. Aston and Edyngdon, Wilts., belonged 
to the abbey at the time of Domesday. 

“King James I. granted a patent for Mary Middlemore, Maid of Honour 
to Queen Anne, to search for treasure among the ruins of the abbeys of Romsey, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and Glastonbury. Bishop Andrewes preached in the minster 
befure the king on Aug. 5, 1607. : 

“The following entry refers to a parish church not hitherto noticed :— 

“The Parish Chantry, or Brotherhood of St.George in Romsey. — The in- 
habitants of the same parish to have a priest to sing and serve daily in the parish 
church of Romsey, as well for the aid and help of the curate as for the care of the 
parishioners there, and the said priest to have for his stipend or salary . The 
said chantry or brotherhood of St. George is situate and founded within the parish 
church of St. George in Romsey. The value of the said chantry or brotherhood by 
the year is £8 9s. 4d,: the rent resolut’ 27s. 2d., for the priest £6, for the tenths 
22s. 2d.—£8 9s. 4d. Ornaments, plate, jewels, goods, catalls merely appertaining 
to the said chantry or brotherhood is worth 28s, 10d.’—({Certif. of Chantries, LL., 
Augm. Office.)” 


A paper by Mr. Ferrey, “On the Norman Architecture of Hamp- 
shire,” was then read, which we print in another place. 

The Curator then made the following observations on a statement re- 
cently made, that the old registers of Christchurch had disappeared :— 


“ Being, with others, surprised at the announcement, I thought it well to in- 


4 B. Willis calls the parish church “St. Laurence. V.” (Paroch. Anglic., p.51.) 
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vestigate the fact, and I very much regret to say that it is true. We have for the 
earliest date of the regular series of entries of baptisms, marriages, and burials the 
year 1682. I also regret to add that several pages seem to have been taken out of 
it; and, beyond a doubt, the curious entries mentioned by Warner and Moody with 
regard to certain burials and medical receipts, are no longer to be found. I may 
mention, however, that some interesting data of the causes of death are supplied 
between the years 1805 and 1812. 

“There is another circumstance which has come under my notice, and that is, 
that until the year 1810 there were in our church large square boxes attached to 
two of the columns at the west end of the nave, in which were chained some very 
old, and, if I remember rightly, very interesting books, one of which was ‘ Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs:’ I regret to say no traces of them are now to be found. Had 
this Society been in existence then, we should not have had to regret their ldss, and 
many other interesting old relics.” 


The Hon. Sec. begged to mention that there were two volumes of 
earlier paper-registers, no doubt copies, in a very dilapidated condition, 
comprising baptisms 1587—1631 and 1635—1642, marriages 1576—1609 
and 1633—1643 ; burials, 164} and 1634—1640: so that there was a gap 
of at least forty years and upwards unsupplied. He also mentioned that 
he had searched the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish chest, which 
contain entries of payments for pews, knells, seats, &c., and disburse- 
ments for the Sacramental elements, expenses of visitations, purchase of 
elm-trees for the avenue, repairs, of course whitewashing the church, 
bell-ropes and clappers. The more interesting notes are the following :— 
1663 (the earliest roll). For taking downe of Ivey from the Churchwalls, being 
great ofence to the church walls, 18* 6%. 
For beere for the ringers and fuel to make a bondfire the 29th day of 

May, 10* 64, 

1713. Rec. of Henry Warren for the Church halve in the Havens [some meadow 
land near the town], 4° 64. 

1713. rec. of Churchwardens of Holdenhurst their Pentecost money, 15 1034, 

1714. rec. of Churchwardens of Milton for their Pentecost money, 1° 1034. 

1715. for 1 stoat’s head, 24, 

—— for 1 Poltcat, 44. 

— for 1 foxhead, 1‘. 

—— for 16 doz. of sparrows’ heads, 15 104, 

1723. Mr. Tho’. Mears for his place in the new gallery, 2° 64. 

—— P* Fra* Waterman for liquor drunk at his house at the return of the 
King, 10%.” 

There are also payments for otters’ heads and grays’ [marten cats ?] 

heads. 
“ Book OF BENEFACTORS, ON VELLUM. 
The windows glazed in St Michael’s loft, 1617. 
1640. Benefactions :— 
Jo. Marston, Vicar, gave to the Church one rich herse cloth of plush. 
Item, one rich cope, A.D. 1617. 
1641. Jo. Williams gave towards the beautifying of the font, 20*. 
In a tin box several grants and charters of James I., with a large seal with a man 
in armour on horseback.” 


Mr. Druitt suggested that Pentecost money was paid by Holdenhurst 
and Milton probably in consideration of a permission to bury in the 
yard at Christchurch : and the Rev. J. H. Austin mentioned that at an 
early period a portion of ground in Wareham churchyard was allotted to 
the inhabitants of Holdenhurst, who brought their dead thither across 
Poole harbour. 

The Secretary read the following account of a barrow in the Sandpit 
allotment at Mudeford, furnished by Mr, John Bemister, aged 86. 
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“T have lived at Stanpit all my life. I know the Sand allotment, and recollect 
it long before the enclosure. When I was a little boy there was a large mound 
there as large as the big one was near the Barracks. When Mr. Tanner built his 
house he filled up the lawn with earth taken from the barrow. In so doing they 
dug up a couple of fine urns—the carters knocked them all to atoms. This was 
about sixty-two or sixty-three years ago. I saw the urns: the sherds stayed at 
Footner’s stable-door for months. I do not recollect what was in the urns. I did 
not see them whole, but only the great pieces. There was a good deal of talk 
about it. The next who took from the hill was De Berry, who filled up the lawn 
at Mudeford House ; afterwards Adams, where Mrs. Roberts now lives.” 

The Rev. J. H. Austin enquired of the Curator what had become 
of the ancient font of Holdenhurst, which stood in the vicarage garden ; 
and also of the pewter chalice and paten found in Bishop Draper’s grave 
in the south choir aisle, and sometime in the keeping of the Vicar. It 
was elicited in reply, that the font was now in Admiral Jackson’s 
garden ; that the font of Milton had been rescued from similar desecration 
by Mr. Argyle, and placed in the Roman Catholic Chapel at Burton ; 
and that the Perpendicular font of the Priory Church had been given to 
Bransgore. No intelligence was forthcoming with regard to the sacred 
vessels. Mr. Austin also suggested that an amalgamation would be 
desirable between this Association and one in Dorsetshire known as the 
Purbeck Society, and he was requested to bring the subject before the 
latter at their next meeting, in February, 1863. 

Mr. Paris laid before the meeting a portrait of Warner, the county 
historian: and Mr. Argyle exhibited a valuable collection of coins, an- 
cient and modern; rubbings of the fine brass of Dean Prophete, at 
Ringwood ; and views of ecclesiastical buildings in the neighbourhood. 

Thanks were voted to the Rev. F. W. Baker for his reception of the 
Society at Beaulieu in September last, and to the Chairman for his 
conduct in the chair, after which the meeting terminated. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 7. The Annual Meeting was held at the Museum, William- 
street, Kilkenny, the Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, President of the 
Society, in the chair, 

Captain Thomas Henry Ponsonby, Sion-house, Kilkenny, and seven 
other new members were elected. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Report of the Committee, which stated 
that the number of members was now 604, and that eighty-nine mem- 
bers had been elected during the past year. Since the formation of 
the Society in 1849, 1,401 members had been elected, and the Treasurer 
had received up to the end of 1861, £2,066 9s. 113d., all of which, with 
the exception of a balance of £49 2s. 9}d., had been expended solely in 
carrying out the objects for which the Society was formed, there being 
no salaried officers. For this sum the members, besides the outlay 
necessary for the working of the Society and the support of its mu- 
seum, had received, in addition to a volume of the “ Annuary” still 
unfinished, six large royal 8vo. volumes of ‘ Transactions.” These 
volumes, printed in close type, contain a great mass of valuable matter, 
and are all indexed for more facile reference. The two series of the 
Society’s Journal (each consisting of three vols.) extend to two thousand 
nine hundred and eighty pages, and are illustrated by two hundred and 
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seventy-nine plates and woodcuts, executed in as good a style of art as 
those produced by any provincial publishing society in Great Britain, 
But in future.a great improvement may be looked for in this respect, as 
the list of special annual subscribers to the “ Illustration Fund” now 
extends to one hundred and thirty-four, and the sum contributed for 
the year 1862 has amounted to within a few shillings of £50. Several 
wood engravings, by the best artists, are in hand, and will appear in 
the Journal during the coming year. Were the members as a body 
to respond to the appeal made for this purpose, the Journal would 
soon take rank with the first of its class. 

Complaint was made as to a large number of defaulters, and the 
Council suggested that the annual subscription should be increased 
from 6s. to 10s. 

The Report concluded as follows :— 


“The Society has to lament the death of several zealous members during the 
past year. The greatest blow it has received, however, is by the loss of the Very 
Rev. Richard Butler, D.D., Rector of Trim and Dean of Clonmacnoise. Dean 
Butler was a Kilkenny man (having been the son of the late Dr. Butler, Rector of 
Burnchurch), and was a warm friend of the Society from its birth. His fame as 
an antiquary and historian is placed on firm grounds by the works which he so 
admirably edited for the Irish Archeological Society, especially the ‘ Annals’ of 
Clynn and Grace, the authors of which, having been monks respectively of the 
monasteries of St. Francis and St. John, in the city of Kilkenny, their learned 
editor seems to have entered on the task of editing, for the first time, their labours 
with the zest of a compatriot. It is to be regretted that Dean Butler did not 
apply his great knowledge and abilities to the composition of a history of the Eng- 
lish Conquest and Settlement of Ireland. The specimen of his powers which he 
has given in the able preface to the ‘ Annals’ of Clynn and Dowling shews plainly 
what we have lost by that disinclination for the work which his great natural mo- 
desty rendered insuperable. 

“ Although in some degree forcign to the scope of this report, your committee 
cannot refrain from adding their voices to the general lamentation which the 
death of Professor Eugene O’Curry © spread over Ireland. Occurring so soon after 
the demise of O’ Donovan ‘—his friend and fellow-labourer in the great cause of our 
national language and history—the loss of O’Curry, Ireland’s greatest Gaelic 
scholar and scribe, saddened every true-hearted Irishman’s thoughts. As ‘star 
after star’ decayed, and no luminary appeared on the dark horizon to take their 
places, the gloomiest forebodings seemed likely to be verified, and the study of our 
national literature, to all appearance, received a blow that it can never recover 
from. On Dr. Todd, Dr. Reeves, Dean Graves, and Dr. Petrie now rest our only 
hope. Let them work for Ireland as they may, and that promptly. The night 
soon cometh, and the ‘gloomy days’ sung of by our national poet seem otherwise 
inevitably at hand !” 


The Report was adopted; after which the various officers of the 
Society were elected. viz. :— 

President—The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. Vice- Presidents— 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Kilkenny; the High Sheriff of the 
County of Kilkenny; the High Sheriff of the City of Kilkenny. 
Treasurer—Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.R.I.A. Hon. Secretaries— 
Rev. James Graves, A.B., and John G. A. Prim. Hon. Curator of 
the Museum and Library—James G. Robertson, Esq., Architect. 

Committee—James S. Blake, Esq., J.P., Barrister-at-Law; Rev. 
John Browne, LL.D. ; Peter Burtchaell, Esq., County Surveyor, Kil- 
kenny; Barry Delany, Esq., M.D.; Rev. Luke Fowler, A.M.; John 
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James, Esq., L.R.C.S.I.; the Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin; Rev. 
Philip Moore, P.P. ; Matthew O'Donnell, Esq., Q.C. ; Rev. John O’Han- 
lon, R.C.C.; James G. Robertson, Esq., Architect, and John Win- 
dele, Esq. 

Beside various presentations from other parties, John Bower, Esq., 
C.E., County Surveyor of Carlow, presented a curious but unorna- 
mented antique bronze brooch, a large ancient iron door-key, and a por- 
tion of a very small iron horse-shoe, of the circumstances attending the 
finding of which he sent the following account :— 


“ Castlesereecn, or Castleskrven, in which the accompanying antiquities were dis- 
covered by me, is a fragment of a ruined castle of very early date, standing within 
a fort or rath on the top of a hill in the townland of Castleskreen, in the parish of 
Dunsfort and county of Down, and situate about four miles in a southerly direction 
from Downpatrick. Its appearance is that of a square tower of about 30 ft. high 
and 14ft. square, of grouted boulder masonry; the under half of which, on two 
sides, has crumbled or fallen away, leaving the upper part undermined to a depth 
(horizontally) of 2 to 4 ft., which has a square lantern-shaped appearance, project- 
ing over an irregular trunk of masonry. The square upper part of the building 
has thick walls pierced on the north by a door-opening—high, narrow, and square- 
headed, the sill of which is 7 ft. over surface ; within is a chamber about 6 to 8 ft. 
square. At the level of the earth on the east side is an opening in the masonry 
about 3 ft. square, from which a shaft appeared to me to rise communicating with 
the chamber overhead ; ascending to which I found it filled with rubbish to the 
level of the door sill. On excavating within the walls, the conjecture of a commu- 
nication between the lower opening and the chamber above was confirmed, and in 
forcing the lower layers of débris through the opening underneath, I discovered 
the articles which are now presented to the Society. They have not been out of 
my possession since the date of discovery.” 


Peter Burtchaell, Esq., C.E., County Surveyor of Kilkenny, pre- 
sented two specimens of the ancient encaustic flooring tiles from the 
abbey of Graigue, one of William Ear] Marshall's foundations for Cis- 
tercian monks. 

The Rev. James Mease exhibited a Roman brass (of Tiberius Cesar) 
in good preservation, but of doubtful authenticity, and a parchment 
document, being a royal bond of the reign of Elizabeth, which was 
stated to have been saved from the old Parliament House in Dublin, 
when that building was burned, before the new Parliament House, 
now the Bank of Ireland, was built. It is an acknowledgment from 
Queen Elizabeth (signed by her own hand, the signature a very fine 
specimen of the Queen’s autograph) of a loan of £5,730 17s. 4d. lent 
by John Radermaker, merchant (probably a Hollander), paid over by 
him for the use of the Queen and the public service, to the hands of 
Sir Thomas Tresham, the Queen’s agent in pecuniary matters (agenti 
nostro in pecuniis); to be repaid at London on the 10th of October next 
following the date of the acknowledgment; and for better security the 
consent of the Privy Council and the ‘‘ Royal word” is pledged for the 
said repayment, even though war might break out between the Queen 
and Upper or Lower Germany, or the Emperor, or the King of Spain. 
Dated at Westminster, April 10,1569. The bond is endorsed “ for 
better security,” with an additional engagement to pay the debt signed 
by the members of the Privy Council in autograph, as follows: —N. Bacon, 
Pembroke, E. Clynton, E. Knollys, T. Norfolk, R. Leycester, W. Howard, 
W. Cecill; all most excellent specimens of the signatures of these re- 
markable personages. The bond is cut through in various places, 
proving that it had been duly paid. Mr. Mease stated that this docu- 
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ment was entrusted to him by a member of the family of the Rev. 
Luke Fowler, for exhibition. 

Mr. Prim reported, for the purpose of having a record of the fact in 
the Society’s Journal, the discovery made, in the beginning of last 
December, of two ancient sepulchral vases, at Upper Grange, co. 
Kilkenny, on the property of J. C. Kearney, Esq., Blanchville. The 
brother of the farmer on whose land the discovery had been made, 
Richard Dalton, described to him the manner of the finding, as having 
been in the usual way. In deeply ploughing a field a large stone 
was come upon, on raising which, a small kist formed of flags was 
discovered, in which were the urns—one containing burned bones, and 
the other inverted over it, like a cover; the upper urn being some- 
what larger than the other. This arrangement was not usual, but 
Dalton, who was a very intelligent man, was positive as to the accuracy 
of his description. Unfortunately the finders being disappointed at the 
discovery that they had not got a“ pot of gold,” broke the urns to 
pieces ; and he had been unable to obtain even the smallest fragment. 

Mr. Robertson reported a rather curious and interesting circum- 
stance to the Society—the fact of a portion of a townland in the 
county of Kilkenny forming part of the glebe pertaining to an English 
vicarage. He had been recently professionally engaged by the Vicar of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, to survey and report on the dila- 
pidations of two farm-houses and out-offices on the lands of Ballina- 
boula, parish of Tullaherin; and considering the circumstance of an 
English clergyman possessing land in Ireland somewhat strange, had 
mentioned the matter to the Rev. James Graves, who suggested that 
he (Mr. Robertson) should inquire of the agent of the incumbent under 
what circumstances these lands had become attached to his vicarage. 
He accordingly had written to ask the question, and the following was 
the answer which he had received :— 

“With regard to your inquiry about the connection between Kirkby Lonsdale 
and the land in Kilkenny, it seems that when Cromwell was in Ireland he marched 
through Kilkenny, part of his forces being led by a general called Redman.. He 
laid siege to the old castle you might have seen on the south wing of the lands, and 
took it. For his services Cromwell gave him the lands, and Redman married his 
daughter to the then Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, and gave the lands as a grant for 
ever to the vicars of that parish, who have since held them.” 


Mr. Prim remarked that the old castle alluded to was obviously that 
of Ballinaboula, which, however, he understood from Mr. Robertson, 
was not situated on lands pertaining to the vicarage of Kirkby Lonsdale. 
The castle, with a considerable portion of the townland, had been from 
a remote period, and he supposed still was, part of the see-lands belong- 
ing to the bishopric of Ossory ; and it was an interesting fact that the 
castle was built by David Hackett, who was appointed Bishop of Ossory 
in 1460, and who was a famous architect, not only having designed the 
vaulting of the belfry-arch of the cathedral of St. Canice, but having 
given the plan and superintended the erection of the chapter-house of 
the monastery of Batalha, in Portugal, which was covered by an arch of 
the greatest span at that time and for many centuries after known in 
Europe. The Cromwellian officer referred to in the letter was doubt- 
less Colonel Daniel Redman, who had acquired property in Kilkenny, 
but apparently not by a direct grant from Cromwell. A document 
quoted by the author of the ‘ Memoirs of the Grace Family” —who 
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speaks of it as “a very ancient and curious original MS.,” but does not 
tell where it is preserved—states that ‘ Ballylinch, Leogan, Raduth, 
Killarney, &c., were at the same time given (amongst the forfeited 
estates of the Grace family) to Captains Rogers and Joyner. .. . Joyner 
had been cook to King Charles, though not his friend; wherefore to 
secure said estate he conveyed it to his brother-in-law, Colonel Daniel 
Redman, who gave Ballylinch and Leogan to his daughter, the Lady 
Kerin, and the remaind:r to his other daughter, married to Sir John 
Meade.” It was thus that Ballylinch came to be the property of the 
Carrick family; but no mention is here made of a third daughter of 
Redman, or any marriage with a Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale; and it 
would be a singular arrangement that lands given as a marriage portion 
should descend not to the children of the marriage, but to the husband's 
successors in the church living which he chanced to hold. The infor- 
mation obtained by Mr. Robertson is certainly most curious and inter- 
esting ; but it would be very desirable that a more detailed and circum- 
stantial account of the matter should be obtained, if possible. 

Several other papers having been brought forward, particularly one 
of much local interest by Mr. John Dunne, “On Old Roads in the 
Garryicken District,” the meeting adjourned to the first Wednesday 


in April. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Jan. 7. J. Hopeson Hryve, F'sq., in the chair. 

Among various donations of books were some from the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, including Jnscriptions Runiques du Flesvig 
Meridional, iuterpretées par C. C. Rafn, 1861. In the letter accom- 
panying these books it is remarked that in Rafn’s treatise ‘‘is brought 
forward evidence demonstrating that in the duchy of Sleswick was 
spoken Danish (Dansk tunga, Old-Northern) in the olden time to its 
very southern boundary, a fact well worth noticing.” 

A proposal of the Wiltshire Archeological Society to exchange 
Transactions was accepted. 

Several miscellaneous antiquities were presented. Mr. Cuthbert ex- 
hibited the small altar found at Corbridge. It reads pEo-vrr-rRr. 

Mr. Robert Spence, of North Shields, and Mr. R. T. Liddell, of New- 
castle, were elected members. Messrs. W. Dodd and Edward Spoor 
were appointed auditors. 

Mr. Rendel read his promised paper* on the recent diggings on 
his ground, illustrating it with an excellent map. The paper was as 
follows :— 

“Dr. Bruce has already described pretty fully the nature of our principal dis- 
coveries at Condercum, and I can add little to what he has said, but I have pre- 
pared an accurate map, shewing the position in which everything was found, and 
the extent of walls, paved roads, and flagged ways which we have laid bare up to 
this time. By caretully laying down to scale in this plan the result of further in- 
vestigations as they are made, we shall perhaps be able to trace the relation be- 
tween partial discoveries at different points, and, though leaving some little to con- 
jecture, yet be able, by filling up the blanks, to obtain in the end a tolerably com- 
pl te plan of the now buried ruins. I will enumerate briefly the things found 
hitherto, referring the members to the plan for the position of them. 
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“ The two altars, fully described by Dr. Bruce in his interesting paper read at 
the November meeting, were found lying inclined on their faces, tue back corners 
of both being within a few inches of the surface. Beneath the altar, and filling the 
south-east and south-west corners of the building, was a bed of cocrete, apparently 
forming a base for the altar, and from this and the uninjured appearance of the altar 
we might infer that they have fullen where they stood. In the circulur part of the 
building were found three human skeletons lying side by s‘de, the heads west, the 
feet east. The width of the recess is but five fect, and the remains shewed that 
the bodies had been slightly bowed to get them into their resting-place. The 
bones were covered with s'ones, apparently the ruins of the surrounding wall. They 
were laid in flags. They were come upon eighteen inches below the surface. The 
thigh bones and some of the vertebra were taken out whole, but nearly all fell to 
pieces on exposure. With the skeletons were found several coins—bronze chiefly, 
but two of silver. The silver are of Nero, a.p. 54, and of Aurelius; the bronze are 
of Antoninus Pius and Aurelius Cesar, and of Domitian, a.p. 92; other bronze 
coins defaced. There was also found here an ornamental bronze handle for a box, 
a long bowed brooch, known, I believe, as a fibula, a rcund brooch of bronze, 
enamelled after a pattern, and numerous white shells ot a land snail. At the north- 
east atid no: th-west corners of the building were found fragments of thin pot- 
tery, with charred bones and white shells. The shells were numerous, very white, 
and perfect, but fell to pieces on the air reaching them, all but a few, some of 
which I now produce. 

“ Within the building were also found the following :—The head of a male figure, 
the fore-arm of a female figure, and part of a leg, below the knee, of a female figure 
—all life-size and finely-executed in the sand-stone of the district. Also a frag- 
ment of an inscribed tablet, already described by Dr. Bruce, and a large square 
stone, 3 ft. by 2 ft., by 1 ft. 4in., with an ornamental moulding at top, and a cavity 
cut out beneath. The space within the walls of the building was covered at some 
depth below the surface with a thick layer of sand. At several points above this 
sand there were indications of fire, and a large beam charred and almost eaten away 
with decay was found below the surface. Many fragments of thick red tile were 
also found. The walls were set upon good concrete foundations. They were well 
built with mortar, and the stones rough-squared and dressed. The corner stones 
were fine-dressed and carefully squared, and there is evidence of an entrance having 
existed in the middle of the north wall. 

“Within the building, and in some parts of the ground, have been found tlie 
capital with a portion of the shaft of a column, the capital 12 in. square, the shaft 
tapering from 1lin. to 8}in. diameter: the eapital has deep plain mouldings; 
the shaft is inscribed 8. E. V. The capital of another column, measuring 8 in. by 
Gin. and ornamentally sculptured. A base stone, 1 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 7 in., by 8 in., 
with moulding on the upper side; another moulded capital or base stone, 1 ft. 11 in. 
by 1 ft. 5in., by 1 ft.; and at a point in the kitchen garden a stone head, rudely 
sculptured in high relief, with three rays proceeding from it. ‘This head has appa- 
rently been built in or set against a wall, the back being rough cement. Also 
several coins; among them are one of silver of Severus, a.D. 201, in the ground 
within the limits of the camp, as marked on the Ordnance Survey ; one of bronze 
of C, L. Alianus, A.D. 285; one of Vespasian, a pv. 76; in the paved road west of 
the building others, more or less defaced, but no doubt decipherable by numismatists. 

“Outside the east and west walls of the building first’ described, a little apart 
from them and nearly but not quite purallel, have been opened out two lines of 
wall, They are of the same description as the former, but less regularly built. 
Whether they belong to adjacent buildings or have been foundations of a portico 
running round the building, cr what else, there is not yet evidence enough to shew. 
At a depth of about three feet generally we have eome upon a paved road composed 
of small stones, between six and twelve inches across, carefully packed side by side 
upon a thick layer of cement. The stones have been grouted with lime, and the 
road has been carefully made. The upper surface ot the stones is now flat. By the 
side of the road flagging stones were found set on edge, making, with a bed of 
similar stones between them, a side tomb, within which were portions of an urn 
containing charred bones. Judging from what we have laid bare, the general 
direction of the road is east and west, and it appears to have passed close to the 
south side of the building described. It must also have taken a turn north, as we 
fiud it again west of the building. Large flags have been found bedded side by 
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side. Some of these flags were as large as 4 ft. and 3 ft., and all from 2} to 4 in. 
thick, and rongh-dressed, flat on the upper side. 

“T have confined myself to a simple description of facts, because there are mem- 
bers of this Society who can tell us the most that is to be made out of these facts, 
and conjecture will be of most value coming from them. I regret very much that 
1 have not had time to get sketches made of the objects mentioned, but I shall hope 
some day, in more favourable weather, to obtain photographs of the most interest- 
ing of them, and I shall not fail to put the Society in possession of copies, to be 
placed in their records with the plan.” 

The Rev. H. Slater, of Stanhope, submitted a copy of a stone axe, 
which some trifler has spoiled, by incising an ugly modern soldier 
with a flag inscribed s, with an accompanying legend, LEG a. It is 
described as having been found on a doubly bent handle (since destroyed) 
in a part of a moor in Allendale. The material is blux madrepore lime- 
stone, and the axe is uniformly about 1} inch thick and is ground quite 
sharp. Mr. Slater has had an amber bead brought from Heatheryburn 
Cave, and asks the intention of some singular bone implements discovered 
at the cave. Many of them are small and oblong, each pierced with 
a hole, also oblong. A larger one is slightly curved and brought to 
a point. There are two holes in the latter which reach quite through 
it, and one at the thick end only half way, the central hole (a through 
one) being perpendicular to the plane of the other two. It has been 
suggested that these singular objects were used in ancient weaving. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 12. Mr. Josern Rosertson, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

The Earl of Dunraven, as a Peer of the realm, was admitted a Fellow 
without ballot ; and on a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted 
as Fellows of the Society :—The Lord Provost of Edinburgh; Mr. A. C. 
Lawrie, advocate; Mr. Robert William Mylne, architect, London ; 
Mr. J. Dick Peddie, architect; and Mr. John Robertson, 8.S.C., 
Edinburgh, M. Troyon, of Lausanne, was admitted a corresponding 
member. 

The following communications were next read :— 

I. Translations of the Runic Inscriptions at Maeshow, Orkney. 
By J. M. Mitchell, Esq., one of the Secretaries for Foreign Corre- 
spondence. Mr. Mitchell referred to the energy and perseverance of 
Mr, Farrer in his researches among the early remains of Orkney, to 
which we were indebted for the remarkable discoveries at Maeshow. 
He then gave some account of the discovery, and of the translations of 
the runes by Messrs. Munch, Rafn, and Stephens, printed by Mr. Farrer, 
and proceeded to give his own readings, which differed considerably 
from those of the foreign scholars. One of the inscriptions refers to 
a treasure hid in the neighbourhood, and Mr. Mitchell is inclined to be- 
lieve that this may have been the hoard of silver relics recently dug up 
in the bay of Skaill, and now in the National Museum. Mr. Mitchell is 
to print his paper. 

II. Notes on the Vestiges of the Forest of Cree, in Galloway. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. Dr. Mitchell adverted to 
the theory that the occurrence of trees among our peat mosses might 
be held as evidence that the country in old times was covered with 
wood, and expressed his disbelief in it. He then described the appear- 
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ance of the country on the Cree, which is still favourable to the growth 
of wood, and gave an account of the remains of gigantic oaks found in 
the bed of the river under moss and clay. Along with these, various 
early relics have been discovered, such as a canoe and bronze axes. He 
next proceeded to consider how the trees had come into their present 
position, their probable age (one of them apparently having 600 rings 
at the time of its submersion), the occurrence of moss and clay above 
them, and various incidental points of a similar nature. A discussion 
followed the reading of this paper, in which Mr. Milne Home, Dr. T. 
Alex. Smith, Mr. Innes, and Mr. Robertson took part ; and Dr. Mitchell 
was requested by the Society to continue his interesting investigations 
into the subject of the remains of ancient forests in Scotland. 

From the lateness of the hour, papers proposed to be read by Dr. 
Smith, of Lima, and Professor Allman, were postponed till the next 
meeting. 

Various donations to the Museum and Library were announced. 
Among them were a clay urn and cup, various implements of bone and 
stone, an iron ecclesiastical bell, found in excavating in Orkney; casts of 
the inscriptions on the walls of a chamber under a tumulus at Maeshow, 
Orkney ; Account of Maeshow, with Translations of the Runic Inscrip- 
tions on the Walls, 4to., Edin., 1862—by James Farrer, Esq., M.P., 
Hon. Mem. 8.A. Scot.; flint arrow-heads, bronze and stone celts, urns, 
jet beads from various places; bone pins, &c., from a pfahlbau in 
Switzerland; and a collection of various articles purchased at the sale of 
the dissolved Kirkwall Museum, including sepulchral urns, bone, stone, 
and bronze implements, iron spear-head, wooden lock, &c., &e.—by D. 
Balfour, Esq., of Balfour and Trenaby, F.S.A. Scot. ; and a number of 
Transactions from various learned bodies. 


SPALDING CLUB. 


Dec. 20, 1862. The twenty-fourth annual meeting was held in the 
Advocates’ Hall, Aberdeen, on Saturday—Coronet Forzes Lestre in 
the chair. 

Mr. Stuart, the Secretary, from Edinburgh, read the twenty-fourth 
annual report, which stated, inter alia,— 


“The Council have to report that the fourth volume of ‘Illustrations of the 
Topography and Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff,’ was delivered to 
the members in the month of June last. This volume, edited by Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, contains about double the quantity of matter usually contained in the 
Club volumes, and will be found to supply many new and interesting facts illustra- 
tive of the topography and family history of the north-eastern counties. 

“The printing of the ‘Selections from the Diaries of Alexander Brodie of Brodie, 
and of his Son and Successor, James Brodie,’ under the editorial charge of Mr. David 
Laing, is all but completed, and the volume will be ready for issue to the members 
in the early part of the ensuing year. 

“ Farther progress has been made in the preparation of the second volume of the 
‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ under the editorial charge of the Secretary, and 
the work will be proceeded with as other arrangements of the Club may permit.” 


At the last annual meeting a suggestion was made to prepare for the 
Society a volume of illustrations of the old ecclesiastical and secular 
architecture of the northern counties, combined with engravings of 
historical portraits, and other remains of art and antiquity. By the help 
of lithography and wood-engraving, and in some cases of photography, 
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it is believed that such a volume might be completed in a way not un- 
worthy of the subject, without incurring any unreasonable expense. 
Still it would be a work which would necessarily absorb the funds of 
the Club for a time, and retard the completion of other works. Under 
these circumstances, it was suggested that the volume might be a con- 
tribution from such of the members as may be inclined to encourage the 
undertaking, and especially from those more immediately interested in 
the buildings and pictures to be illustrated. The Council believed that 
such a volume, accompanied by popular literary illustrations of the 
plates, would be very valuable and interesting; and if the suggestion 
should be acceptable to the members, they would lose no time in taking 
the necessary steps for proceeding with the work. 

It was now stated that in answer to a circular formerly issued on the 
subject,— 


“The amount agreed to be contributed now amounts to a sum not far short of 
£200, besides a balance estimated at £100, which the Committee of the Arche- 
ological Exhibition of 1859 have agrved to hand over to the Club, along wit 
interesting collection of drawings of objects of art and antiquity in the northern 
counties of Scotland. The Council apprehend that an illustrated volume could 
scarcely be produced in a satisfactory style for a less sum than £500, and they 
think it better to delay taking any farther steps towards its preparation until the 
sum which they have named is at their disposal. Some of the members have 
offered to double their subscriptions for a certain number of years, as their con- 
tribution to the fund, and if this plan were generally xdopted, the desirable object 
in view might at once be carried out. In the meantime, the Council request that 
intending contributors will communicate with the Secretary or Treasurer of the 
Society.” 


The suggestion was now considered, and favourably entertained, and 
a committee, consisting of Lord Lindsay, Colonel Forbes Leslie, Mr. 
Gordon of Fyvie, Mr. Irvine of Drum, Mr. Simpson of Cobairdy, Mr. 
Dalrymple, Mr. Ligertwood, Dr. Keith, and Mr. Chalmers (the last- 
named gentleman to be Convener), was appointed to take steps for 
carrying it out. 

As to works in the press and future arrangements the report stated,— 

“Mr. Innes hopes to complete the ‘ History of the Family of Innes’ in the early 
part of next year. 

“The Council regret that the arrangement made with Mr. Bradshaw of Cam- 
bridge for editing the ‘ Book of Dvir’ has not as yet been proceeded with ; but they 
still have reason to hope that this venerable manuscript will be printed for the 
members at no distunt period. 

“The Council suggest for future consideration the publieation of the flowing 
works :—I. The ‘Chartulary of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas of Aberdeen,’ 
with illustrative documents. Il. Another series of extracts from the ‘ Records of 
the Burgh of Aberdeen.’ 1625—1750. III. A fi'th volume of ‘ Illustrations of the 
Topography and Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff.’ ” 


The report was unanimously adopted. Mr. Fergusson, of Kinmundy, 
and Mr. C. L. Leslie, of Balquharn, were admitted members, the office- 
bearers for the ensuing year appointed, and the meeting adjourned. 
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THE CHUP°H OF ST.MARY IN ARDEN. 


Mr. Ursan,— Your Magazine has 
often contained interesting accounts of 
the beautiful churches of the midland 
counties, especially of those in North- 
amptonshire and Leicestershire. Upon 
th* elaborate workmanship which in 
them speaks to the soul and mind, as 
well as to the eye, the learned and elo- 
quent members of our architectural 
societies have often dwelt. Still, when 
we admire our fine old churches, we 
should ever think of the great object 
for which they were built and endowed. 

I write thus in consequence of the 
present state of the church of St. Mary 
in Arden, the mother church of the 
parochial chapel of Market-Harborough. 
Its place is in what formerly was the 
outskirts of the great Rockingham forest ; 
but that “ boundless contiguity of shade” 
has long since disappeared, and hard by, 
in its stead, is the bustle of the Har- 
borough railway station. In the palmy 
days of the Church of Rome here was a 
noble minster. All that remains now is 
a well-built room 43 ft. long, 19 ft. broad, 
and 22ft. high. It has five windows— 
one at the east, one at the west, two at 
the south, and one over a door on the 
north side of the church. They are 
all modern, and finished with semicir- 
cular tops. The roof is covered with 
lead, and of a low pitch: from no steeple- 
turret or cupola is heard the sound of 
the church-going bell. One relic of the 
grandeur of years gone by is left, the 
doorway in the south porch. It has a 
Norman arch with beak-head moulding, 
like that which we find in the 37th Plate 
of Mr. Parker’s “Glossary of Architec- 
ture.” The interior has no feature to 


shew that it is connected with the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England. There 
is no altar-table in it. The office for the 
Burial of the Dead is said by the priest 
with his back to the wall, from a pew 
under the east window. The outside of 
the church, though the masonry is good, 
is of the plainest character. Nothing 
but the porch before mentioned, and a 
hideous black monumental tablet fixed 
against the west wall, would cause any 
one to imagine that it is a consecrated 
building. In Nichols’ “ History of Lei- 
cestershire” we read :— 

“The porch on the south side of the 
church of St. Mary in Arden remains in 
its original state as a part of the old 
fabric. ‘The outer doorway is a pointed 
Gothic arch, but the entrance into the 
body of the church is an antique Gothic 
round arch, with hatched mouldings. 
This round arch without mouldings pre- 
vailed in England and all this part of 
Europe, with some trifling variations, 
till about the time of Henry II., when 
the pointed arch or richer ornaments 
began to be introduced*. From hence 
it may be conjectured that the old 
church was built about the reign of 
William I., 1066.” 

It must not, however, be forgotten 
that one of the rings or mouldings in 
this arch is ornamented with wolves’ 
heats; and, according to Bright, an arch 
ornamented in a similar manner is at 
Tickencote Church, in the county of 
Rutland. 

Your readers may ask how the fine 
church of St. Mary came to fall into 
decay and ruin. It is believed that the 





* Ornaments of the Church Considered, 4to., 
1761. 
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parochial chapel of St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the spire whereof surpasses 
in beauty most of those in the midland 
counties, was built by John of Gaunt as 
a penitential off-ring in consequence of 
his liaison with Catharine Swynford, 
whom he afterwards married. Little 
did he think that his daughter chapel 
should, like the fabled deities of the 
heathen, destroy its parent. Such, how- 
ever, was the case; and if we pass on to 
the time when Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
took leave of his patron Wolsey in the 
abbey at Leicester, we may easily ima- 
gine the cause of the spoliation of St. 
Mary. Cromwell, we know, was Henry 
the Eighth’s adviser and guide in his 
appropriation of the property of the 
Church. Whether or no the great church 
of St. Mary were connected with any of 
these religious houses I venture not to 
say, but that the estate belonging to 
the church in the parish of Great Bowden 
was large and valuable, is evident to all 
acquainted with the rich pastures around 
what remains of St. Mary in Arden. 
Over these rich pastures, and through 
Rockingham’s royal forest (Arden), 
passed Thomas Cromwell on his way to 
Huckleton, near Northampton, where 
he had a house and fair estate. These 
having been taken from the Church, have 
changed their owners often since his 
time. We can believe that Cromwell 
persuaded Henry to endow Christ Church 
with the lands or tithes of St. Mary 
in Arder. He could suggest that the 
church of St. Dionysius at Harborough 
would, when daily prayer had ceased at 
the mother church, be sufficient for the 
wants of those whose spiritual and tem- 
poral need had long been supplied from 
the revenues of St. Mary. Bereft of all 
endowment, the church soon came to 
decay. For awhile it was repaired, and 
briefs were issued to obtain money for 
its repair, but the great storm of wind 
which was felt through Europe about 
the time that Oliver Cromwell died, 
blew down the spire, which fell upon the 
church and left it a heap of ruins. Be- 
fore this downfall, the inhabitants of St. 
Mary had been as sheep, if not without, 
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yet with very faithless, shepherds, for 
information was given to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop of the diocese, 
that the curate of the parish of St. Mary 
in Arden had so small a stipend allowed 
by the farmers there, that no sufficient 
scholar would accept the curacy; which 
was therefore taken by “scandalous and 
offensive ministers,” who for the sake of 
fees celebrated unlawful marriages as 
well in the night as in the day; and 
that sundry inhabitants of the parish of 
Market-Harborough, being altogether 
ill-affected to the religion established in 
this realm of England, or otherwise dis- 
solute and profane men, had absent d 
themselves from Divine Service at the 
said chapel under pretext that they had 
been at the said church of St. Mary in 
Arden. To prevent these scandals and 
inconveniences, and that the people be 
better taught and instructed, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, with the consent of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, did annex, 
unite, and incorporate the said church 
of St. Mary and chapel of Market-Har- 
borough, and both these several cures 
into one. After this comes an order 
from the Bishop that the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. Mary shall attend re- 
gularly Divine Service at the chapel of 
Market-Harborough. The next order 
is, that in order to prevent the church 
of St. Mary from falling utterly into 
neglect, there should be, upon the first 
Wednesday or Friday in every month, 
and upon every second Sunday in each 
quarter of a year, the usual service of 
the Church; and that beside the days 
already specified, there shall be on one 
Sunday in every quarter of the year 
Holy Communion after Divine Service 
and sermon, whereof due notice should 
be given in the chapel of Market-Har- 
borough. It was not to be expected 
that these services, if performed, should 
continue, for then there were very few, 
if any, houses along the considerable 
length of road which is between St. 
Mary’s Church and the town of Market- 
Harborough ; which road, as well as the 
church of St. Mary, is in the parish of 
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Great Bowden. The order which re- 
quired such services is nevertheless a 
most important order. Although the 
church of St. Mary in Arden, the mother 
church of the parochial chapel of Market- 
Harborough, is in the parish of Great 
Bowden and county of Leicester, its 
endowment is in the parish of Little 
Bowden and county of Northampton. 
This parish consists of 1322 acres; 
the tithe of 745, or thereabont, goes 
to the Rector of Little Bowden; and 
the tithe of 516, or thereabout, to the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Within the last few years, the 
population of St. Mary in Arden having 
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materially increased, and several cot- 
tages having been built, the Dean and 
Chapter have made the grant of £100 
per annum to the perpetual curate of 
Market-Harborough, such a grant not 
having been made to any former per- 
petual curate. Without entering into 
the question of additional duty which 
such a grant may presume, may I not 
ask whether the poor of St. Mary in 
Arden have not a claim toa part at least 
of the alms given at the Holy Commu- 
nion at Market-Harborough, especially 
as they have no longer a church and altar 
to call their own P—I am, &c. 
Tuomas W. BaRLow. 


CHURCHES OF STONE OR WOOD? ~ 


Mr. Ursan,—May I beg space for a 
few more words about tenth-century 
stone or wood churches? I ask for it 
especially, because it seems to me that 
Mr. Parker must have misunderstood 
what I said in your December number ; 
and I do not like not trying to defend 
myself when he charges me with beg- 
ging, or otherwise evading, the real 
question. I am quite sure that I had 
no such intention, and I cannot see that 
I at all in any way was guilty of so 
doing. 

Mr. Parker says (Jan., p. 84), “The 
real question is, not what buildings were 
erected in the tenth century, but what 
buildings of that period are now exist- 
ing.” This certainly is not the question, 
so far as I am concerned. In your No- 
vember Number he adduced historical 
arguments against stone churches earlier 
than the eleventh century, and it was 
simply these historical arguments that 
1 ventured to dispute. The real ques- 
tion between us is simply this, whether 
or no there is historical proof that stone 
was a common material for churches be- 
fore a.p. 1000. Abundant and valid 
such proof I conceive there is, in favour 
of stone churches. Whether or no any 
such early churches are now in being 
is a perfectly distinct question, upon 
which I did not and do not venture 
to say one word. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIV, 


It seems to me, strongly, that Mr. 
Parker has drawn too general a con- 
clusion from what Ralph Glaber says 
about the general belief in the a.p. 1000 
end of the world, and the consequent 
church-building revival after that year 
had s#fely passed. Glaber himself puts 
some limit upon this revival, when he 
says that it prevailed “precipue in 
Italia et in Galliis.” In England, I 
think, the belief in the a.p. 1000 end 
of the world cannot have been very pre- 
valent >, I am speaking uncertainly, but 
I cannot call to mind an instance of any 
English writer near to the time men- 
tioning it. At all events, it can have 
had little adverse influence upon church 
building in England in the latter half 
of the tenth century. Far more churches 
were then built than in the first half of 
the eleventh century. 

The tenth century, with the exception 
of its last few years, was in England 
a time of much prosperity and much 





> Mr. Parker (Jan., p. 86), speaking of 
foreign charters only, I believe, states it as 
a remarkable fact, that in every charter of the 
latter part of the tenth century there is men- 
tion of the end of the world being at hand. 
This is very commonly the case in English 
charters of that date; but it is also the case 
with earlier and /Jater English charters as 
well; and therefore no valid argument can 
be founded upon them, as to any such general 
belief in England. 
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progress. Alfred had no unworthy suc- 
cessors in Edward, and Athelstan, and 
Edmund, and Edgar. Perhaps in no 
equal period of our history were more 
churches built than during the reign of 
Edgar, and the pontificates of Odo, and 
Dunstan, and Ethelwold, and Oswald. 
I find no actual mention of Alfred having 
built churches of stone, but Asser dis- 
tinctly speaks of his using stone in 
building houses and towns, and he was 
not the man to build churches of an infe- 
rior material. Alfred, Asser further tells 
us, gathered from many nations almost 
innumerable workmen,—“ In omni ter- 
reno sdificio edoctos.” This may have 
much in it of panegyrical exaggeration. 
Still, after all reasonable deduction, 
enough will be left to warrant us in 
concluding that the building revival in 
England began before the year 900, and 
that a school of skilled masons was then 
founded, which would not languish in 
the times of Alfred’s successors. 

That in Edgar’s time churches were 
commonly built of stone, there is plenty 
of evidence. For instance, we have ac- 
counts of Oswald building a church at 
Worcester, and another at Ramsey. At 
Worcester a stone ready for raising on 
the building refused miraculously to 
move, even to the united efforts of 
eighty men. Oswald is sent for; to 
whose saintly eyes is visible a demon 
sitting on the stone, and mocking with 
obscene gestures the baffled workmen. 
The saint, of course, drives him away, 
and the stone is raised with the greatest 
ease to its place in the building. (ad- 
mer, in Ang. Sac., ii. 202.) At least, 
such is the legend; which we may dis- 
believe just as much as we please. But 
we cannot disbelieve that the church 
was built of stone. On no other con- 
ceivable supposition is it possible to 
account for its being made the scene of 
such a legend. 

At Ramsey, Earl Ailwin had built a 
temporary wooden cell for three monks, 
before Oswald became interested in the 
place. (Hist. Rames., cap. 18, Gale, iii. 
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397.) Oswald sends for a monk, who 
enlarges Ailwin’s wooden chapel, and 
erects such domestic buildings as were 
necessary for a prior and twelve bre- 
thren. Upon the arrival of these a larger’ 
church is begun. A number of workmen 
are collected; of whom some, the histo- 
rian happens to say, are employed in 
carrying stone, others in mixing mortar. 
Therefore this church was certainly of 
stone. It was a cross church, with 
aisles ; with a central tower, and a se- 
cond tower at the west end. (Zdid., p. 
899.) It was consecrated in 974. (Ibid., 
p- 401.) The foundations of the central 
tower failed. This had to be taken 
down and entirely rebuilt, with much, 
the historian seems to say, if not all, of 
the rest of the church. (Zdid., p. 420.) 
There was a second consecration in 991. 

Now in both these cases of Worcester 
and Ramsey there is no direct mention 
of the churches being built of stone. It 
is only by mere incidental mention that 
we find that such was certainly the case, 
while even the small temporary church 
at Ramsey is directly said to be of wood. 
What possible conclusion can we come 
to, but that stone was then the usual 
material for churches? The historian 
plainly tells us of wood, in the small 
temporary church, as if even in such 
a case it was the exception, and not 
the rule; of the material of the larger 
churches he says nothing directly, be- 
cause, as a matter of course, they would 
be built of stone. 

And these are not exceptional in- 
stances. Mr. Jenkins (December, p. 748) 
gives another like incidental proof that 
Bishop Ethelwold also built with stone. 
Many more such, I have no doubt, might 
be produced. On the other hand, I do 
not know of an instance of a tenth-cen- 
tury church being directly said to be 
built of stone. 

Than such incidental proof, I can 
imagine none more satisfactory. 

I am, &e., 
James F, Dimocx. 

Southwell, Jan. 17, 1863. 
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CHURCHES OF THE TENTH CENTURY—WOOD OR STONE? 


Mr. Ursan,—When Mr. Parker af- 
firms that “the real question is not 
what buildings were erected in the tenth 
century, but what buildings of that pe- 
riod are now existing,” he appears to 
forget tle origin of our controversy, and 
the very heading he has adopted in his 
letter. The question whether we have 
any buildings of this period remaining 
is a very unimportant one in comparison 
with the inquiry “ Did the art of build- 
ing in stone entirely die out between 
the ninth and eleventh centuries?” 
Mr. Parker in his late edition of Rick- 
man affirms that it did :—* The habit of 
the people was to build in wood only, as 
was the case with other nations in the 
same stage of civilization.” As the 
champion of this theory, which I had 
rejected as contrary to the clearest his- 
torical evidence, he wrote to me in Sep- 
tember last, “I challenge you to the 
proof of a single building of stone in 
the ninth or tenth century in any part 
of Europe. Why should Lyminge be 
the sole exception?” In the face of 
this challenge I can hardly see how he 
can object to the extent of the field over 
which I have led him, unless I had car- 
ried him beyond the shores of Europe. 
The instances I adduced, far from being 
wide of the mark, as Mr. Parker asserts, 
were so pointed in their application that 
he has modified his proposition with the 
word usually, and now puts it in the 
form “Were (buildings of the tenth 
century) wsually of stone or wood ?” 
How far the depreciation of chronicles 
and ancient documents which is indi- 
cated in the opening of his letter can 
consist with a theory which is founded 
on typical buildings, whose history can 
only be established by the same kind of 
evidence, it is not easy to see. Still 
harder to reconcile is the passage which 
traces back the masonry of the eleventh 
century to a state “so rude and bar- 
barous that we can hardly imagine that 
anything still more rude or worse con- 
structed could stand at all,” with the 
words of Mr. Parker to the visitors at 


Deerhurst: “The modification of the 
Romanesque, which preceded the early 
Norman, was frequently ornate, con- 
siderable ornamentation being put on 
the windows of Deerhurst tower.” Mr. 
Parker affirms that “there was an in- 
terval during which nearly all buildings 
were of wood, or of rough stone without 
mortar.” It is against this doctrine 
that my letter in your December num- 
ber was written, and if time and oppor- 
tunity permitted, the instances I ad- 
duced would be but a small instalment 
of the evidence that the writers during 
this interval present against the truth 
of a proposition, which I confidently 
affirm rests on no evidence whatever. 
But Mr. Parker appeals to the non- 
existence of ascertained buildings of this 
period in proof of his theory. Their 
fewness may, however, be much more 
reasonably accounted for by a considera- 
tion of the state into which the original 
buildings must have fallen at this period, 
and the necessity of not simply repair- 
ing but rebuilding which had arisen in 
the opening of the eleventh century. 
The first church-building period in Eng- 
land was from 600 to 700. During this 
time all the great monastic and other 
churches had been founded, and they 
were sufficiently durable to last during 
the three centuries that intervened. The 
great building movement of the eleventh 
century arose out of the same necessity 
which marks the periods of church 
building of a later date. The supposed 
ignorance of the properties of lime is 
met by the fact that in the works of 
St. Isidore, which formed the text-books 
of ecclesiastics of every subsequent age, 
the use of lime is thus stated: “Usus 
ejus (calcis vive) structuris fubrice ne- 
cessarius. Nam lapis lapidi non potest 
adherere fortius nisi calce conjunctus.” 
(Origin., 1. xvi. c. 3.) For what purpose 
could the trowel of the mason Godus 
have been used but to spread the mortar 
for his building? and how could this be 
made without lime? Where has Mr. 
Parker discovered that “the Roman art 
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of building was chiefly of brick?” Vi- 
truvius says, on the contrary, “De ipso 
autem muro e qué materid struatur aut 
perficiatur ideo non est prefiniendum, 
quod in omnibus locis quas optamus co- 
pias eas non possumus habere. Sed ubi 
sunt saxa quadrata sive silex sive cw- 
mentum, aut coctus later sive crudus his 
erit utendum.””—(1.i.c.v.) Brick is only 
employed in default of other material. 
That Glaber Radulfus in his account of 
“the world putting on a new white 
robe” referred to a change of material 
as well as colour is another of the gra- 
tuitous assumptions which seem neces- 
sary to the very existence of Mr. Par- 
ker’s theory. The churches of the 
eleventh century were plastered exter- 
nally, and fragments of this plastering 
are constantly found on buildings of the 
earliest period. In England, at least, 
the darker colour of the ordinary sand 
and rag-stone would very ill satisfy 
the terms of such a comparison. 

The question on the word porticus 
seems to be very much reduced in its 
extent. Mr. Parker does not, however, 
appear to admit that its two distinct uses 
belong to two as distinct periods, and that 
in Bede and all the earliest writers it re- 
fers to the external porch only. When 
he affirms that “in England our bishops 
have always been buried in the aisles of 
our cathedrals,” he is right in regard 
to the later period, but completely in 
error as regards the former. The pro- 
hibition against burying any one in 
churches extended till the ninth cen- 
tury. In some cases it was carried on to 
a very late period. An ancient anony- 
mous writer quoted by Martene makes it 
a privilege of the Gallican Church “quod 
homines non sepeliuntur in urbibus.” 
“ Postea tamen” (adds Martene) “ epi- 
scopis abbatibus aliisque insignioribus 
personis concessa est in templis sepul- 
tura.”—(De Antig. Eccl. Rit., 1. iii. c.13.) 
But this was long after the period which 
Bede describes. The Capitular of Theo- 
dore is an irrefragable proof that before 
698 no bishop could have been buried 
within the church. Burial in the choir 
was still later in Western Europe, and 
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in the time of Bede would have been 
deemed a positive sacrilege. That the 
choir was ever called the church par 
excellence, as Mr. Parker intimates, re- 
quires somewhat more than a mere 
assertion to establish. The statement 
that the works of art ascribed to the 
popes of this period were mere “stolen 
antiques” is absolutely opposed to the 
whole tenor of the descriptions of Ana- 
stasius. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
how any of the then existing remains 
in Rome could have been employed in 
the magnificent and uniform structures 
he is describing. The “abundant supply 
of antiques ” which had survived the de- 
struction of barbarians as well as the 
ruin of ages, could not possibly have 
formed the materials for buildings such 
as these. From the days of Walafridus 
Strabo (850), who details every part of 
a church, and supposes it to have been 
built camentitio opere, until those of 
Ivo Carnotensis, the pupil and cotem- 
porary of Lanfranc, who describes mi- 
nutely the method of stone building of 
his time, comparing it in all its parts to 
the building up of the spiritual body of 
Christ, there is not a single period which 
testifies the extinction of the arts of 
masonry, or even skilled masonry, in 
Europe. Mr. Parker’s description of the 
rudeness of the work of this period may 
well be met by the following passage of 
Ivo (1095), which, as it is given in a 
sermon, and by way of popular illustra- 
tion, represents not a novelty of church 
building, but its regular and established 
methods :— 


“ Primo lapides qui ad hance fabricam 
edificandam comportati sunt, aut de 
montibus sunt precisi aut de locis sub- 
terraneis eruti, aut de agris collecti. Ad- 
hibita est dehinc cementariorum manus 
que tundente frequenter ferro, super- 
jecta regulA scrupulositatem et informi- 
tatem lapidum complanaret et ad de- 
bitam quadraturam qui majores mi- 
noribus in paritate comparari possent, 
artis sux disciplind perducerent 
Addita est etiam complanatis lapidibus, 
cum in parietibus ad ordinem unius 
lineew collocarentur, sicut nostris, c#- 
menti glutinosa tenacitas, que lapides 
invicem constringeret et ab imposito 
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sibi ordine separari non permitteret. .... 
AAdificato itaque templo et quasi in unius 
lapidis formam cemento constringente 
redacto .... ipsum templum dedica- 
mus.”—(Ivonis Carnot., Serm. Bibl. PP. 
Auct., t. i. p. 784.) 

Could there be no skilled masons, 
when we read of an “artis disciplina” 
such as this? And if there were, when 
and how could their learning be acquired 
but in that age of darkness which Mr. 
Parker has created, and from those 
ignorant builders to whom the very 
nature of lime was unknown? Again, 
is there no indication here of the smooth 
and close masonry which Mr. Parker so 
strongly proclaims to be impossible in 
the period of Lanfranc and Gundulf? 
And yet if we were to assert for a build- 
ing fulfilling all these conditions the 
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age of Lanfranc or Ivo, we should be at 
once met by the arbitrary decision that 
such a supposition is incredible, even if 
documentary evidence were adduced in 
its support. ‘Closet antiquaries” have 
at least the advantage of studying an- 
cient records without the impediments 
of new theories; and though they may 
not be converted to Mr. Parker’s view, 
they will gladly acknowledge, as I do, 
the value of the contributions he has 
made, not only in his larger works but 
in your own columns, to that art of 
which he has proved himself one of 
the most indefatigable and accomplished 
historiographers.—I am, &c., 
RoBEkT C, JENKINS. 
Lyminge Rectory, 
Jan. 13, 1863. 


ON PICTS’ HOUSES. 


Mr. UrnBan,—Having read the short 
notice in your last number of Mr. G. 
Petrie’s memoir “On the Structures 
called Picts’ Houses,” which was com- 
municated to the Archeological Insti- 


tute on Dec. 6th last, I beg tosay that I 
apprehend the word “houses” is only 
a corruption of houes, or rather howes. 
The word in the singular number is 
howe, which signifies the same as haw, 
and means ‘a hill,’ or ‘mound;’ and in 
the old Scandinavian language it is 
haug, or houhr: it is in this sense used 
as a sepulchral tumulus or barrow. And 
Mr. Farrer’s interesting work on “Maes- 
howe,” which he so ably investigated in 
one of the Orkneys, corroborates this 
opinion. Maes signifies ‘an open field,’ 
‘a plain,’ or ‘ level ground,’ (see Gibson’s 
Camden’s Britannia, 2nd ed., vol. ii. pp. 
810, 826,) and howe ‘a mound;’ so 
‘* Maes-howe” means ‘a mound on a 
plain.’ Again, the word maes-lough is 
interpreted ‘a lake in a plain,’ 

The paper, likewise, in your same 
Number, pp. 22—27, proves this view 
of the etymology of houes; and these 
structures are not unfrequent on the 
Cleveland hills of north-eastern York- 
shire. Indeed, in some instances I know 
that in that district the natural hills, 


from being like in shape perhaps to the 
usual artificial tumuli, are also termed 
houe, or howe: for example, Shunner 
Howe, or Shunner Hill, which is distant 
about three miles to the south-east of 
the village of Danby. So Greenhowe is 
the ‘green hill,’ and Howe-hill means 
barrow hill,’ or ‘artificial mound hill :’ 
it is near the village of Seamer. Many 
other barrow hills, or tumulus-like hills, 
occur in that portion of Yorkshire, and 
they bear such names as Stanghowe, 
Glasshowe, Brownhowe, Blakhowe,Three- 
howes, Arnhowe, Leafhowe, &c. 

As some of the larger tumuli, or 
howes, possess several sepulchral rooms 
or chambers, they may probably after 
being opened have afforded from time to 
time residences to some of the poorer 
class, and have thus strengthened the 
corrupted change of appellation from 
houe to ‘house.’ Again, as to the spe- 
cific term of “ Picts’ Houses,” I conclude 
the word Pict is merely used to denote 
primitive or ancient, i.e. ancient houses 
or houes of some early people, whether 
Celts, British, Picts, or Romans, or 
Scandinavians. In this sense the “ Picts’ 
Houses” in the Orkneys are evidently 
intended. See Gibson’s Camden’s Brit., 
vol. ii. p. 1468; and under the name of 
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Peights-hillocks and Pight-houses, see 
same work, pp. 1480, 1481. Likewise 
in Cumberland are some caverns termed 
‘ Picts’ holes,’ which may possibly have 
been used as dwellings,— 
*¢ Domus antra fuerunt ;”— 

but some Latin inscriptions taken from 
them prove that these holes were of 
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Roman construction. Vide ibid. p. 1004, 
And in the same sense the well-known 
Roman wall between Newcastle and 
Carlisle is often called Picts’ Wall. 
Compare Gibson’s Camden, vol. ii. p. 
1051, &.—I am, &e. 


Jan. 16, 1863. J. H. 


INDULGENCES IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursay,—I have recently pe- 
rused, in “ Notes and Queries,” a long 
note by the Very Rev. Dr. Rock, giving 
his version of the use of indulgences in 
the early English Churches. To this no 
answer from the opposite view seems to 
have been given; but, as this is an an- 
tiquarian subject of considerable inter- 
est, and one which so largely influenced 
the people in medieval times, perhaps 
you will allow me space for a few re- 
marks illustrated from the old Salisbury 
Use. 

Dr. Rock affirms, first, that indul- 
gences were not sold. This part of the 
subject I will pass over, as he allows 
they were granted in gratitude for good 
work done for the Church ;—that among 
other benefits may be ranked atonement 
for slander, reparation for stolen goods, 
building, beautifying, and endowing our 
splendid cathedrals and parish churches. 
The assertion to which I will at present 
call your attention is that indulgences 
were of “ Thirty or forty days it may be— 
forgiveness or abatement on the part of 
the Church of just so much time out of 
the months, perhaps years, which ac- 
cording to her penitential canons ought 
to be undergone in prayer, fasting, and 
sackcloth for sins committed: by the 
same right that she puts on, the Church 
can remit and take off her canonical 
penances.” 

And in the opposite page Dr. Rock 
compares these indulgences to the Eng- 
lish licences for eating meat during Lent. 
Such an assertion either shews a wonder- 
ful ignorance of the commonest medizval 
books or a stranger disingenuousness, as 
I think I can prove from one single book, 
the “Sarum Hours,” (Paris: Reg- 
nault. 1526). But Dr. Rock goes fur- 


ther, for he says at p. 168 that the Pro- 
testant practice was more lax than the 
Roman, for “the grant to Catholics by 
their Church of the smallest indulgence 
always was, as it still is, made only under 
the unvarying conditions of a true sorrow 
for sins, a sacramental confession of them, 
and a fitting atonement for all misdeeds 
by those who wished to gain it.” In other 
words, that they were simply temporal 
remissions of punishment, having no 
reference to anything but penalties in- 
flicted and allowances given by man, for 
this is all that the above-mentioned 
Anglican practice can apply to. 

The following extracts rather take the 
sense out of Dr. Rock’s “always,” what- 
ever may be the present use in England. 
Perhaps Dr. Rock will give us some in- 
formation as to the practice in the city 
of Rome, especially as regards the more 
privileged altars. At folio 38 we have,— 

“To all them that be in the state of 
grace, that daily say devoutly this prayer 
before our Blessyd Lady of pitie, she will 
shewe them her blessyd vysage and warne 
them the daye and the owre of dethe: 
and in theyr laste ende the angelles of 
God shall yelde theyr sowles to heven, 
and he shall obteyne v hondred yers, 
and soo many lentes of pardon graunted 
by v Holy fathers, popes of Rome.” 

Rather more than “ perhaps of forty 
days!” It would be curious to find 
whether in this case the whole thing 
were not a pious fraud altogether, as no 
particular popes are mentioned. 

Again, folio 41 b :— 

“Our Holy Father Bonifacius pope 
of Rome, hath graunted unto all them 
that say devoutly this prayer (a) hondred 
days of pardon.” 

Here we have no contrition or ab- 
solution. The fact of both being men- 
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tioned in other cases shews that they 
were not required in this and other 
instances. 

P. 42 :— 


“Our holy fader Sixtus the IIII. 
pope hath graunted to all them that 
devoutly say this prayer before the 
ymage of our Lady the some of 11,000 
yers of pardon.” 


“Thirty or forty days perhaps !” 

P. 43 b, for another prayer, 300 
days. 

P.44b. In the following a state of 
grace or ability to receive pardon is all 
that is required :— 


“Our Holy father pope Sixtus hath 
granted, at the instance of the hyghe 
moost & excellent princesse Elyzabeth, 
late qwene of Englonde and wyf to our 
Soverayne lyege Lorde Kynge Henri 
the 7, God have merci on her swete 
Soule & all Christian soules, that every 
day in the mornynge after iii tollynges 
of the ave bell say iii times the hoole 
salutacyon of our Lady, ‘Ave Maria 
Gratia, that is to say, &c., at every 
tyme for so doing is graunted of the spi- 
ritual tresour of holy Chyrche 300 days 
of pardon totiens quotiens, (i.e. 1,200 
days par diem). And also our holy Father 
the Archebysshop of Cantorbery & Yorke, 
with other 9 Bysshops of this reame, 
have graunted 3 times in the day 40 
days of pardon to all them that be in 
a state of grace able to receve pardon. 
The whyche begane the 26" day of 
marche Anno 1492, anno Henrici sep- 
timo, & the some of the indulgence & 
pardon for every ‘ave’ 870 days totiens 
quotiens.” 


This strikes one as a little Erastian. 

P. 47. To those “devoutly saying” 
this prayer “7 years pardon and 40 
lentes + 300 days.” 

But there is better still in p. 54:— 

“To all them that before the ymage 
of pyte devoutly saye 5 Paternosters, 
5 Aves, & a Credo pytuously beholding 
these arms of Crystes passion, are 
graunted 32,755 yers of pardon, and 
Sixtus the 3, Pope of Rome, hath 
made the 4 & the 5 prayer, & hath 
doubulled hys forsayde pardon, i.e. 
65,510 years.” 


At p. 57 b:— 


40 years & 80 lenttynge & he shall 
not perysshe wyth soden death.” 
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But this is not all: we frequently 
have such as the following, and that 
without any mention either of contri- 
tion or absolution. P. 58:— 


“Our Holy Father the Pope Thon 21 
hath graunted to all them that devoutly 
says this prayer after the Elevation of 
our Lorde Jesu Cryste 3,000 days of 
pardon for deedly synnes.” 


And below :— 


“ Bonifacius VI. grants to any one 
saying the following prayer (of 13 lines) 
devoutly 10,000 yeres of pardon.” 

Rather cheap, even if we accept Dr. 
Rock’s conditions ! 

T must not omit, p. 61 b¢:— 


“Our holy fader Sixtus the 4 hath 
graunted to all them that be in a state of 
grace, sayenge this prayer following im- 
mediately atter the elevation of the body 
of our Lord, clene remission of alle theyr 
synnes perpetually endurynge. And 
also Ihon the 3", pope of Rome, at the 
requeste of the quene of Englonde, hath 
graunted &c. as many days pardon as 
were woundes in the body of our Lorde 
in the tyme of his bitter passyon, the 
whyche were 5,465.” 

At p. 65, “500 years.” 

Again, in p. 66 :— 

“ These 3 prayers wrytten in the cha- 
pell of the Holy cross in Rome, other- 
wise called Sacellum s’ctz crucis septem 
Romanorum, who that devoutly say 
them they shall obteyne 90,000 yers of 
pardon for deediy Synnes graunted of 
our holy father Ihon 22, pope of Rome.” 


And so on ad infinitum. Very much, 
indeed, like our licences for Lent!!! 

Cf. p. 68 b:— 

‘Pardon from 31 popes for 3,000 
years for deadly & 3,000 for venial.” 

P. 72 :— 

* Who that devoutly with a contrite 
hearte daily say thys oryson, yf he be 
that day in the state of eternal dam- 
nation, than thys eternal payne shall 
be chaunged hym in temporal payne of 
purgatory. Than yf he hath deserved 





¢ In a MS. Hore B. Virg. belonging to St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, this rubric stands 
thus :—‘‘Gregorius papa III. contulit, ad in- 
stantiam Regine Angliw, istam sequentem 
orationem devote dicentibus tot dies indul- 
gentisze quot fuere vulnera in corpore Christi 
que fuerunt v m. vi.c....” (partly erased). 
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the payne of purgatory it shall be for- 
gotten and forgyven throwe the infinite 
mercy of God.” 

P. 78, “10,000 years” for deadly sins. 

“Oh! but these things did so much 
good! They made the people say their 
prayers.” Yes! and for the same reason 
they invented such stories as the follow- 
ing, which occurs at p. 123 :— 

“Whan Saint Bernard was in hys 
—— the dyvel sayd unto hym, I 

nowe that there be certayne verses in 
the Sawter who that say them dayly shall 
not perysshe, and he shall have know- 
ledge of the daye that he shalldye. Put 
the fende would not shewe them to 
Saint Bernard. Than sayd Saint Ber- 
nard, I shall say dayly the hole Sawter. 
The fende considerynge that Saint Ber- 
nard shall do so moche profyte to labour 
80, he shewed hym thys verses.” 

Or as at p. 41:— 

“This prayer shewed our Lady to a 
devout person (who ?), sayenge that thys 
golden prayer is the moost swetest and 
acceptable to me, and in her appearing 
she had thys salutation and prayer wryt- 
ten wyth letters of golde in her breste.” 

I need scarcely comment on these 
quotations: they speak for themselves. 
The fruit was worthy of the seed. When 
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men found out the lie, many gave up 
the faith altogether: the rooting up the 
tares, unfortunately, in very many cases 
destroyed wheat and all. The step was 
easy and natural enough from believing 
anything to believing nothing. 

I am, &e. J.C. J. 


P.S. The following legend is instruc- 
tive :— 

“Item Magister Gervasius dicit quod 
in Anglia est Sylva....in hac dum 
quidam miles venaretur facta sunt ibi 
instanter tonitrua et fulgura. Dum in- 
vocaret ibi S. Symeonem, apparuit ei qui- 
dam canis de ore suo fulgura emittens et 
cursum agens, cui territo occurrit ei 
miles alius gestans in manu cornu vena- 
torum, dicens ne timeas ego sum S. Sy- 
meon quem inter fulgura suppliciter in- 
vocasti et dedit ei cornu dicens quod 
quando et ubicunque audiretur, toni- 
trua et fulgura non nocerent—deinde 
insequitur canem qui intrans domum 
Sacerdotis in villa proximé, ipsum et 
domum et familiam totam illegitime 
natam consumpsit, cornu autem servatur 
ibi in memoriam facti. Canis ille dy- 
abolus erat in similitudine canis.” 


Of course a true story—for there was 
the very horn to shew; and, we might 
add,—with a very convenient moral! 


THE ABBOTS OF BEAULIEU AND THE CHOIR OF CARLISLE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In your report of the 
meeting of the Christchurch Arche- 
ological and Natural History Society, 
held on the 25th of September, 1862 4, 
you state “the second abbot of Beaulieu 
was appointed third bishop of Carlisle, 
and built the choir of Carlisle.” Al- 
though the name of this dignitary is not 
stated, I presume Hugh de Bello Loco 
is meant. He was elected bishop in 
1218, on the application of King Henry 
il. to the then reigning pontiff. He 
alienated several of the possessions of 
the see, and died miserably at the abbey 
of La Férte, in Normandy, in 1223. 
I therefore conjecture (and, as Mr. Clay- 
ton very justly remarked at the last 
monthly meeting of our Society of Anti- 
quaries, “it is the business of an an- 
tiquary to conjecture,”) that De Bello 





4 Gent. Mac., Jan. 1863, p. 69. 
10 


Loco had no hand in the erection of the 
present choir, which was not commenced 
until the time of Silvester de Everdon, 
who became bishop in 1245. It was 
approaching completion when, in 1292, 
a disastrous fire occurring, rendered 
extensive reparations necessary. The 
arches which escaped destruction were 
propped up by what Mr. Parker calls 
a clever piece of engineering, until the 
piers were rebuilt. The choir was elon- 
gated one bay in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the beautiful east window 
erected. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that the abbot of Beaulieu might have 
designed a previous choir; this I would 
meet by inferring that the Norman 
choir, which was finished in 1101, re- 
mained intact until the time of De 
Everdon.—I am, &c. 
EDWARD THOMPSON. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Jan. 12, 1863. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and ZLiterarp Potices, 





Vicissitudes of Families. Third Series. 
By Sim BernarD Burke, LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms. (Longmans.) — This 
volume contains many touching tales of 
the “decline and fall” of mighty names, 
and is thus necessarily of deep interest 
to every gentleman. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, Sir Bernard has not 
undertaken to relate these tales merely 
to gratify even an intelligent curiosity ; 
he has a higher aim. In the course of 
his researches he has become convinced 
that the decay of great names has mainly 
arisen from the separation of title and 
estate, which has long prevailed un- 
checked, although a manifest departure 
from the fundamental idea of a body of 
nobility. Even in Anglo-Saxon times, 
the possession of land was essential to 
dignity, and a very early law declared 
that if a churl possessed ‘‘a helm and a 
coat of mail, and a sword ornamented 
with gold,” and had not five hides of 
land, he remained of churlish degree, 
but if he had the land also, he was 
“thane-worthy,” and capable of the 
highest office. Thus there were no 
“landless lords” in those days, and to 
cure the very opposite state of things 
that now too often prevails, Sir Bernard 
recommends a legislative enactment, by 
which some portion of land should be 
attached to every hereditary dignity 
hereafter to be created, and be rendered 
absolutely inalienable. It would be well, 
indeed, if such an enactment could be 
made retrospective, for, as he justly ob- 
serves, “it would be a deed of insurance 
in favour of posterity, a fortification 
against extravagance.” If anything like 
this should ever be placed on the Statute 
Book, Ulster will indeed have deserved 
better of his country than all his prede- 
cessors put together. Turning from this 
to the purely bistorical part of the book, 
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we must remark that there is agreeable 
reading for all, whether gentle or simple, 
and that great historic names, royalty 
not excepted, crowd every page, enough 
to teach even the most thoughtless how 
speedily the fashion of this world passes 
away. 


New Readings for the Motto and Ar- 
morial Bearings of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Parts I. and II. By Dr. 
WittiamM Bett. (Printed for the Au- 
thor.)—Part I., which mainly relates to 
the motto and the ostrich plume of the 
Prince of Wales, was published on the 
occasion of H.R.H.’s majority. Part IT. 
is devoted to his foreign coat of arms as 
a member of the House of Saxony, and, 
as befits the approaching royal marriage, 
the cognizance of the Princess Alexan- 
dra. The whole is wound up by an in- 
quiry into the patronymic or family 
name of the Royal House of Great 
Britain of the line of Wettin, a point 
that has been long debated, and will 
probably remain undecided, in spite of a 
display of very considerable reading on 
the subject by Dr. Bell. On the heraldic 
portions of his theme he is evidently 
quite at home, and even those who may 
not agree with all his conclusions, many 
of which are novel, will be forced to 
allow that he exhibits a very creditable 
amount of learned and painstaking re- 
search, and puts his arguments in the 
best possible light. 


The East Anglian. No. XXIII. 
(Lowestoft: Tymms). We are glad to 
see that this valuable little publication 
has obtained such a degree of support as 
to justify the announcement that it will 
in future be published every month, in- 
stead of only six times a year as hereto- 

Ee 
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fore. This shews that it is appreciated 
in its own district, to which its contents, 
of course, mainly relate, but they are so 
judiciously selected, that they commonly 
have a more general interest as well. Of 
this we have an instance in the Number 
now before us, which contains a good 
account of some Frescoes discovered in 
Norwich Cathedral in December last, 
in making preparations for placing a 
memorial window in the south aisle, in 
remembrance of Edmond Wodehouse, 
Esq., formerly M.P. for Norwich. 


Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 
Enlarged by H. G. Bohn. Part VIII. 
(Bohn.)—The appearance of this new 
Part of Mr. Bohn’s laborious work has 
been delayed considerably beyond the 
usual period, but any one who opens it 
will at once perceive the reason. It ex- 
tends from “‘ Reid, W. H.” to “ Simon,” 
and consequently includes many articles 
which have demanded an extraordinary 
amount of research to bring them up 
to their present state, which is one of 
absolute completeness if contrasted with 
that in which Lowndes left them. 
Among them are “ Ritson,” “ Roches- 
ter,” “Royal Society,” ‘ Schiller,” 
“Scotland,” “Scott (Sir Walter),” 
“Shirley,” “Short-hand,” “ Sibbald,” 
“Sidney (Sir Philip),’ but, above all, 
* Shakespeare,” which, as a warrantable 
exception to all ordinary rules, has been 
elaborated up to an extreme point, and 
is, as Mr. Bohn says, “a main feature in 
his bibliographical labours, past, present, 
or to come.” This article occupies 115 
pages, and comprises not only every 
printed edition of the poet, but all 
Shakespeariana, and all foreign trans- 
lations. We can well believe that this 
has occupied all Mr. Bohn’s literary 
leisure for many months, and that no- 
thing but the pleasure of working on so 
congenial a subject could have carried 
him through the task. 


Danmark.—This is the title of a duily 
paper published in Copenhagen, of course 
in Danish, but which presente the novel 
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feature of containing every Thursday an 
article in English on the political and 
literary events of that northern king- 
dom, which is about to become so closely 
connected with Great Britain through 
the marriage of the Princess Alexandra 
with the Prince of Wales. 


“The price of this journal,” says the 
editor, “ twelve to thirteen numbers per 
quarter, is four shillings, postage in- 
cluded. For the present, subscriptions 
will be received by the office of this 
journal. Arrangements will be made 
for obtaining agents in London and 
Paris, and we shall duly inform our 
readers of their names and addresses. 

“At a moment like this, when the 
powerful English nation takes an interest 
in the fate of a race whence so much of 
its best blood is sprung, while that State 
itself is engaged in a struggle for life 
and death to hold its freedom against 
German intriguers, the English public 
will doubtless extend to this journal its 
intelligent and influential support.” 

Disclaiming any interference with po- 
litics, we may yet remark that the points 
at issue between Deamark and Germany 
have been hitherto heard of almost 
exclusively through the press of the 
stronger party, and therefore we think 
it mere common justice to make a brief 
extract from the organ on the other 
side :— 


“ Copenhagen, Jan. 8.—Our Journal 
for the first time this day approaches an 
English public in that rich and sweet 
and mighty largely Latinized Scandi- 
navian dialect now known by the name 
of the English tongue, our own dialects 
in like manner having become largely 
mixt with Classical and Saxon and Ger- 
man words and idioms. We do so for 
the best of reasons. We wish that splen- 
did race which has sprung from the loins 
of Scandinavia to know more than it 
does of Scandinavian affairs, and we de- 
sire to excite in British bosoms a still 
greater interest in the Scandinavian 
lands, and particularly in that province 
of Scandinavia to which we especially 
belong. All the northern peoples, Scan- 
dinavian and English, have one origin, 
speak even yet substantially the same 
language, and constitute one great folk- 
element whose political, and social, and 
commercial, and literary ite ests, are 
absolutely the same. But the Danish 
dialect, very nearly the language of 
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Wycliffe and Chaucer five hundred years 
ago, is now a hard speech to our English 
cousins. What we write cannot, there- 
fore, reach the English ear. Hence we 
desire to use a ‘ universal language,’ and 
we cannot choose a better than the best, 
one of Scandinavian growth and of world- 
wide influence. 

“ All parties in Denmark are agreed 
that the reign of concession has ended, 
and that we must now defend our own 
on a Northern basis. All are not agreed 
as to the means. Some are more timid, 
others more resolute. But the end is 
clear, Denmark to the Kider must soon 
be an accomplisht fact. Holstein will 
then enjoy its natural right, free de- 
velopment according to its own local 
wishes, a mere personal duchy of the 
Danish king in harmony with the rest 
of Germany. 

“We are now just emerging from 
a cloud of notes, German, Russian, Eng- 
lish. These last do not represent the 
feelings of the just and generous English 
people. The English press has spoken 
out as it never spoke before, and we 
have no fear of British bayonets—mate- 
rial or metaphorical—being used to dis- 
member and Germanize Old Denmark. 
But just therefore we wish to keep the 
English press and people well informed. 
The little war of notes will soon come to 
an end, and then the time for action 
will have arrived. Our action is simply 
to hold our own. 

“The Russian minister at this Court, 
Baron Nicolay, is said to have handed 
to the Danish foreign minister a note 
from St. Petersburgh, calling upon Den- 
mark to carry out the plan proposed in 
Lord Russell’s famous Dispatch, in order 
to bring the dispute with Germany to 
a conclusion. Rumour adds, that the 
note suggests certain men as able to 
execute Lord Russell’s propositions. But 
this is incredible. Denmark is little: 
Russia is great. But Denmark will be 
able to find means for defending its free- 
dom and independence against the inso- 
lent dictation and usurpation of any 
foreign power whatever. She does not 
intend to be either bought or stolen, 
with or without fictitious ‘reserved 
claims.’ Noble and unfortunate Fin- 
land stands as a warning Pharos to the 
rest of Scandinavia.” 


In the paper of Jan. 15 we read :— 
“Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alexandra, who mixes but little in so- 


ciety during the mourning for Prince 
Albert, seldom shews herself to the pub- 
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lic. Some few persons have assembled 
to see her drive to and fro the English 
chapel, where the Rev. R. S. Ellis, M.A., 
officiates, but otherwise she is chiefly 
visible to the public only on the Long 
Line, particularly in the morning, arm- 
in-arm with her father. Usually along 
this fashionable promenade the royal 
family, the court, and the beaw monde 
may be seen at this season enjoying 
their skating. But this year the water 
obstinately refuses to freeze. It is in 
vain that the attentive Prince of Wales 
has forwarded to his coming bride a pair 
of elegant skates. St. Januarius has 
sullenly denied the princes of our days, 
as the billows of the North Sea once re- 
sisted the appeal of Canute the Great.” 
After this scrap of court news, we 
take our leave of Danmark with the 
expression of our good wishes for the 


success of a promising undertaking. 


Lamps of the Church; or, Rays of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity from the 
Lives and Deaths of some Eminent 
Christians of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Henry Cuissorp, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—The title of this work 
gives a very sufficient idea of its nature. 
It contains a brief outline of the lives, 
and a more full account of the deaths, of 
about forty persons really eminent in 
their generation, and its main objects 
are to teach the great lessons of wisdom 
therein presented. The selection of 
names seems to have been made with 
a studied avoidance of narrow-minded 
views, and therefore persons who, 
though with similar aims, were not 
fellow-workers in all respects in life, 
are here brought together in a manner 
alike pleasing and profitable. The work 
is illustrated with several good por- 
traits, and the notification that the 
author’s share of the profit is devoted to 
the schools of the Clergy Orphan Cor- 
poration will give it an increased in- 
terest with many readers. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 
By the Author of “Sickness, its Trials 
and Blessings.” (Rivingtons.)—A new 
edition (the fourth) of this very ad- 
mirable little work has just appeared, 
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printed on better paper and in larger 
type than heretofore, though without 
any increase of price. It had already 
obtained a wide circulation, and in its 
improved form cannot fail to be ad- 
ditionally acceptable and useful. 


The Life-boat, for January. (Office . 
14, John-street, Adelphi.)—The terrible 
storms of the last few months must be 
our excuse, if any should be needed, for 
calling the attention of the wealthy to 
the very praiseworthy Society which 
issues this little periodical. Beside ample 
details of services rendered to 121 ves- 
sels, and 523 lives saved, by means of 
the Society during the past year, we 
have in the present Number the con- 
clusion of a very interesting Lecture on 
Life-boats in general, delivered in Jan. 
1862, at the United Service Institution, 
by Capt. J. R. Ward, R.N., from which 
the reader may derive a better idea 
than can elsewhere be obtained of the 
really wonderful exertions that are made 
in our islands to afford succour to the 
shipwrecked mariner, but where he will 
also see that much still remains to be 
one. After sketching the rise of the 
National Life-boat Institution in 1824, 
mainly from the exertions of Mr. Thos. 
Wilson (then M.P. for the city of Lon- 
don) and the late Sir William Hillary, 
Bart., of the Isle of Man, its difficulties 
in obtaining a fair measure of public 
support, so that in the year 1849 it had 
an income of less than £500, and pos- 
sessed scarcely a dozen efficient life- 
boats—and the painful interest that was 
aroused in that year by the accident to 
the Shields life-boat, when twenty brave 
men lost their lives—the Captain speaks 
of the energetic revival of the Society 
in the following year, when the Duke 
of Northumberland accepted the office 
of President, and Mr. Lewis, its able 
Secretary, was appointed. Public at- 
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tention was effectually aroused by the 
offer of a hundred-guinea prize by the 
Duke for the production of a life-boat 
which, beside various other indispens- 
able qualities, should possess the very 
important one of self-righting if overset. 
No less than 280 models and plans were 
sent in, and the prize was awarded to 
a Yarmouth boat-builder, but his craft 
was after a time superseded by one pre- 
pared by the present master-shipwright 
at Devonport, Mr. Peake, which, in its 
turn, has since received several improve- 
ments. From that time the public have 
responded to the claims of the Society 
with such liberality that it has been 
able to establish and keep in a state of 
full efficiency no less than 123 life-boat 
stations, each of which is in the charge 
of a salaried coxswain, and superintended 
by a local committee, whilst the services 
of the best coast-boatmen are secured 
by the liberal payment of 10s. each man, 
whenever required to put to sea, which 
sum is doubled for night service, or for 
any extraordinary risk. The cost of 
each station is about £40 per annum, 
exclusive of rewards for saving, or at- 
tempting to save, life. 


“Despite, however, this fleet of 123 
life-boats, and of 48 others locally pro- 
vided and supported; and despite the 
numerous rocket and mortar stations on 
our coasts, there remains the melancholy 
fact, that an average of 800 lives are 
lost annually on and around our own 
shores alone, proclaiming, solemnly 
though silently, that for humanity’s 
sake, and for the national credit, no 
exertions should be spared in providing 
every possible means for the conveyance 
of succour to the shipwrecked from the 
shore; and also proclaiming in still 
more eloquent if not indignant terms, 
that some attempt should be made to- 
wards providing for the greater safety 
of the seamen in our home and coasting 
trade, by the adoption of measures both 
precautionary and remedial on board 
our merchant vessels themselves,” 
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Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


THE new Prussian Parliament has recently met, and its first proceed- 
ing has been to present an Address to the King, which alike in its tone 
and its main grievance bears an ominous resemblance to the documents 
that passed between Charles I. and the House of Commons in the early 
years of his reign. The attitude of the two monarchs is also more 
similar than could be desired, and the situation of affairs is creating 
much uneasiness to all well-wishers of Prussia. 

Under the pretext of resisting the conscription, a revolution has been 
attempted in Russian Poland. Several small bodies of Russian troops 
are said to have been surprised and put to death in the night between 
the 22nd and 28rd of January, and telegraph wires and railways have 
been destroyed, which has hitherto prevented any accurate knowledge of 
the extent of the movement; but it seems certain that the Russian 
Government are quite prepared to crush it, and that any hopes which 
may have been formed of assistance from a revolutionary party in the 
Russian army itself rest on a very slight foundation. 

The state of affairs in America seems now to have reached a crisis, 
which has encouraged the Emperor of the French to renew his offer of 
intervention in a somewhat modified form. He has addressed the Federal 
Government, urging it to appoint commissioners to meet the Confede- 
rates, for the purpose of dispassionately inquiring whether the interests 
of the North and the South are really irreconcilable or not. The answer 
of the respective parties to this proposition must be expected with anxiety 
by every friend of humanity, as, between the Emancipation Proclamation 
of Mr. Lincoln, and the Proclamation of Mr. Davis, denouncing death to 
General Butler, the war, if allowed to continue, appears but too likely 
to assume an exterminatory character; indeed, retaliatory measures for 
General M‘Neill’s murder of his prisoners are said at length to have 
been taken by the Confederates. In the meantime, the Federals have 
suffered a severe defeat at Fredericksburg, have been obliged to abandon 
their renewed attack on Vicksburg, and have at the most gained 
a dearly-bought and barren victory after a four-days’ battle at Mur- 
freesborough. Added to this, the ‘“ Alabama” coutinues to evade or 
defy the numerous Federal cruisers sent after her, and a Federal fleet 
has been dispersed at Galveston, one of the vessels being blown up, and 
another captured and added to the infant navy of the South. Under 
these circumstances, added to dissension in the Federal Congress, gold 
on the 15th of January reached the premium of 48 per cent., with little 
hope of any change for the better. 











APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





BucxincHa« Patace, Jan. 27. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments :— 

To be Keeper of the Privy Seal of His Royal 
Highness,—Sir Wm. Dunbar, bart., M.P. 

To be Attorney-Gen. of His Royal Highness, 
—Sir Wm. John Alexander, bart., Q.C. 

To be the Council of His Royal Highness,— 
The Duke of Newcastle, K.G., Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries; Sir Wm. Dunbar, bart., 
M.P., Keeper of the Privy Seal; Sir Wm. 
John Alexander, bart., Q.C., Attorney-Gen. ; 
Col. the Hon. Sir Chas. Beaumont Phipps, 
K.C.B., Receiver-Gen. of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall; Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Thos. Knollys, Comp- 
troller and Treasurer of the Household of His 
Royal Highness; the Lord Portman, 


EccLEstasTIcaL. 

Jan, 23. The Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., to be one of the Deputy Clerks of the 
Closet to Her Majesty, in the room of the Rev. 
John Vane, resigned. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Dec. %. The Right Hon. Cornwallis, Vis- 
count Hawarden, has been chosen by a ma- 
jority of votes to be the Peer to sit in the 
House of Lords of the United Kingdom in the 
room of the Right Hon. Arthur, Viscount Dun- 
gannon, deceased. 

Dec. 30, Francis Howard Vyse, esq., now 
H.M.’s Consul at Kanagawa, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Hakodadi. 

Charles Alexander Winchester, esq., now 
H.M.’s Consul at Hakodadi, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Kanagawa. 

Mr. James Bullock approved of as Consul at 
Akyab for H.M. the King of the Belgians; 

Mr. E. Oesterley as Consul at Calcutta for 
H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburgh ; 

Mr. Graham Gilmour as Consul at Glasgow 
for the Oriental Republic of Uruguay ; 

Mr. Alexandre Duranty as Vice-Consul at 
Fleetwood for the Republic of Hayti. 

Jan. 2. George Wingrove Cooke, esq., bar= 
rister-at-law, to be a Commissioner under the 
Act l4th and 15th of Victoria, cap. 53, inti- 
tuled ‘* An Act to consolidate and continue the 
Copyhold and Inclosure Commissions, and to 
provide for the completion of proceedings under 
the Tithe Commutation Acts.” 

Jan. 6, 26th Regiment of Foot.—Major- 
Gen. Geo, Henry Mackinnon, C,B., to be Col., 


vice Gen, Sir Philip Bainbrigge, K.C.B., de- 
ceased. 

Robert Temple, esq., to be Master of the Su- 
preme Court of the Island of Mauritius. 

Mr. Joseph Magill approved of as Consul at 
Belfast; and Mr. P. S. Minich, as Vice-Consul 
at Queenstown, for the Republic of Hayti. 

Jan.9. The dignity of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted unto the undermentioned gentlemen 
and the respective heirs male of their bodies 
lawfully begotten—viz. : 

Thomas Davies Lloyd, esq., of Bronwydd, in 
the county of Cardigan, and of Kilrhue, in the 
county of Pembroke ; 

Henry Rich, esq., of Sonning, in the county 
of Berks. ; 

Francis Crossley, esq., of Belle Vue, in the 
county of York, and of Somerleyton, in the 
county of Suffolk ; 

William Brown, esq., of Richmond-hill, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster ; 

Sir Daniel Cooper, Knt., of Woollahra, in 
New South Wales, late Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of that colony; and 

David Baxter, esq., of Kilmaron, in the 
county of Fife. 

Edward Parkyns Levinge, esq., barrister-at- 
law, to be a Judge of the High Court at Fort 
William, Bengal. 

Jan. 13. The following gentlemen, now At- 
tachés at the places undermentioned, to be 
Third Secretaries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice :— Christian Wm. Lawrence, esq., Madrid; 
James George Ferguson Russell, esq., Berlin ; 
Frederick Antrobus, esq., Paris. 

Jan. 16. Count Filippo Mancini approved 
of as Consul at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. 
Carlo Cattaneo as Consul at Cardiff; and Mr. 
Giacomo Sigg as Consul at Bombay, for H.M. 
the King of Italy. 

Mr. Hippolyte Lemiére approved of as Con- 
sul in the Mauritius, for the King of Mada- 
gascar. 

Henry Newton, esq., of the Bombay Civil 
Service, to be a Judge of the High Court at 
Bombay. 

Jan. 20. Mr. M. B. Sampson approved of 
as Consul-Gen. in England; Mr. Juan Fairs as 
Consul in London ; and Mr. Juan Smith, jun., 
as Consul at Hull, for the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. James William Musson approved of as 
Consul at Bermuda for H.M. the King of Den- 
mark. 

Mr. Thos, Small approved of as Vice-Consul 
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at Lowestoft for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. 

Jan. 23. Edward Robert Lytton, esq., now 
a Second Secretary in H.M.’s diplomatic service 
employed in H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Copenhagen. 
MEMEERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dec. 23. Borough of Andover.—William 
Cubitt, esq., of Penton-lodge, in the county 
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of Southampton, in the room of Hen. Beau~ 
mont Coles, esq., deceased. 
Jan.13. County of Kent.—Eastern Divi- 


sion.—Sir Edw. Cholmeley Dering, bart., in 
the room of Wm. Deedes, esq., deceased. 

Jan. 23. Borough of Totnes.—Alfred Sey- 
mour, esq., of Knoyle-house, in the county of 
Wilts., in the room of Geo. Hay (commonly 
called Earl of Gifford), deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 1, 1862. At Zante, the wife of Major 
A. E. H. Ansell, 4th (King’s Own) Regt. Com- 
mandant, a son. 

Oct. 29. At Bishopstow, Natal, the wife of 
Archdeacon Grubb, a dau. 

Nov. 6. At Thayetunga, Burmah, the wife 
of Capt. Henry Semple, H.M.’s 60th Regt. 
(Royal Rifles), 3rd Battalion, a dau. 

Nov.7. At Abbottabad, Punjaub, the wife 
of Major Boisragon, commanding H.M.’s 4th 
Regt. Sikh Infantry, Punjaub Irregular Force, 
a dau. 

Nov. 13. At Mooltan, the wife of R. T. 
Burney, esq., Assistant-Commissioner, a dau. 

Nov. 14. At Santiago de Chile, the wife of 
William Cross Buchanan, esq., Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Southern Railway, a dau. 

Nov.17. At Fort St. George, Madras, the 
wife of Lieut. H. W. Wood, Royal (Madras) 
Engineers, a son. 

Nov. 20. At Benares, the wife of the Rev. 
Melmoth Campbell Walters, H.M.’s Chaplain, 
a son, 

Nov. 23. At Swatow, China, the wife of G. 
W. Caine, esq., H.M.’s Consul, a son. 

Nov. 29. The wife of Capt. George Ward, 
Brigade-Major Commanding at Dinapore, a 
son. 

At Rawul Pindee, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. Baldwin Wake, 21st Hussars, a son. 

Nov. 30. At Milcombe Parsonage, near Ban- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. H. C. Blagden, 
a dau. 

Dec.6. At Delhi, the wife of Leslie 8, 
Saunders, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

At Madras, the wife of Capt. George Paxton, 
of H.M.’s 44th Regt. Madras Infantry, a son, 

Dec.9. At Brighton, the wife of Major T. 
H. Sibley, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, pre- 
maturely, a son. 

Dec. 10. At Worlingworth Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick French, a son. 

Dec.12. At Bombay, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Pennycuick, R.A., a dau, 

Dec. 13. At Bombay, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
H. T. Vincent, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Preston, near Cirencester, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. A. Crawford, Retired List 
H.M.’s Indian Army, a son. 

Dec. 16. At Wandsworth-common, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Hallward, a son. 


At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Leycester Penrhyn, a dau. 

At Bellary, the wife of Capt. Geo, A. Arbuth- 
not, 8th Madras Light Cavalry, a son. 

Dec. 17. At Albury, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. 
Newdigate Burne, a dau. 

The wife of Philip John Budworth, esq., of 
Greenstead-hall, Ongar, a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. Horatio 
Lovell Todd, a2 son. 

Dec. 19. At St. Osyth Parsonage, the wife of 
the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Schreiber, a son. 

Dec. 20. At Sandford Parsonage, Dublin, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh, 
M.A., a dau. 

Dec. 21. At Herne Bay, the wife of the Rev. 
J. R. Buchanan, Incumbent, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, the 
Hon. Lady Tichborne, a son and heir. 

At Warthill, Aberdeenshire, the wife of Wm. 
Leslie, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., Mrs. Edward 
Heneage, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. M. 
Hamilton Begbie, a dau. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the widow of the Rev. 
Joseph Page, of Park-terr., Cambridge, a son. 

At Nice, the wife of Charles B. Mulville, 
esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

At Portbury, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward O. Tyler, a dau. 

Dec. 23. In Lowndes-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Somerset Gough-Caithorpe, a son. 

At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Col. J. A. 
Ewart, C.B., 78th Highlanders, a son. 

At Belaire, near Plymouth, the wife of Major 
Fitzgerald, 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) Regt. 
a son. 

At Lydd, Kent, the wife of the Rev. J. P. 
Cumming, a son. 

At Adderbury, the wife of the Rev. H. D. 
Gordon, a son. 

At Riverhead, Kent, Mrs. Cyril Randolph, 
a dau. 

In Claverton-st., St. George’s-rd., S.W., the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. J. Abbot, Chaplain to 
the Forces, a son. 

Dec. 24. At Boston, the wife of the Rev. 
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Barrington Stafford Wright, A.K.C., Vicar of 
Rye, Sussex, a dau. 

Dec. 25. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. R. 
St.John Tyrwhitt, M.A., of Christ Church, 
@ son. 

At the Rookery, Marazion, Cornwall, the 
wife of Theophilus Code, esq., a dau. 

In Ely-pl., the wife of Major 8. H. Smith, of 
Annesbrook, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Chedgrave, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Alfred Barrett, a son. 

At Tathwell-house, Belsize-pk., N.W., the 
wife of Commander Bedford Pim, R.N., a son. 

At Melbourn Vicarage, Cambridgeshire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. G. Jenyns, a dau. 

Dec, 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Major F. A. V. Thurburn, Staff Corps Ben- 
gal Army, a dau. 

In Chatham-pl. East, Hackney, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C. Jackson, a dau. 

At Kensington, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Blacket, a dau. 

In Marlborough-pl., St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of J. C. Hawkes, esq. (late Capt. 66th 
Regt.), a dau. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. Chas. J. 
Wynne, a dau. 

At Abbott’s Ripton-hall, Huntingdonshire, 
the wife of Frederick Rooper, esq., a son. 

Dec. 27. At Evington-pl., Kent, Lady Hony- 
wood, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Macneal, of 
Ugadale, a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. W. B. Bryan, Roding- 
ton Rectory, Salop, a son. 

At Nice, the wife of Frederie Cowper, jun., 
esq., of Yanwath-lodge, Cumberland, a son. 

At Dudmaston-hall, Bridgnorth, Salop, the 
wife of T. C. Lloyd, esq., a dau. 

At Tyntesfield, near Bristol, the wife of the 
Rev. John Lomax Gibbs, a dau. 

Dec. 28. At Blackrock, near Dublin, the 
wife of Wm. O’Connor Morris, esq., J.P., bar- 
rister-at-law, a dau. 

At Wadworth Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
A. C, Luard, a son. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of P. 8S. Daun- 
cey, esq., 77th Regt., a son. 

At Benhall Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Horace Mann Blakiston, a son. 

Dec, 29. In Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin, the 
Lady Katharine Hamilton Russell, a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Jas. Ainslie 
Stewart, Royal Marines Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Byfleet, Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Larkins, late of H.M.’s Bengal Army, a son. 

At Thorganby-hall, Lincolnshire, Mrs. R. C. 
Elwes, a son. 

Dec. 30. At Niddrie-house, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. de Moleyns, a dau. 

In Pembridge-gardens, the wife of Major 
R. G. MacGregor, a son. 

Dec. 31, At Castle-hill, Devon, the Countess 


* Fortescue, a dau. 


At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. C. Salter, 
M.A., Principal of St. Alban Hall, a son. 
At the house of Gen. Sir Alex. Woodford, 


I! 
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G.C.B., Royal Hospital, Chelsea, the wife of 
Lt.-Col. Newdigate, a son. 

At Rotterdam, the wife of the Rev. John 
Watson Watson, a dau. 

At Hinton, Salop, the wife of Robert Peel 
Ethelston, esq., a son. 

Jan. 1. In Leinster-st., Dublin, the Hon, 
Mrs. Farrell, a son. 

At Okeover-hall, Staffordshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Okeover, a dau. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
Thellusson, a son and heir. 

At Forest-grange, Leicester, the wife of 
Major Chester, a dau. 

At East Stratton Parsonage, Hants., the 
wife of the Rev. 8. E. Lyon, a dau. 

At the Woolleys, Naseby, Northants., the 
wife of George Ashby Ashby, esq., late Capt. 
1lth Hussars, a son. 

At Chettle, Dorset, the wife of Capt. Swin- 
burne, 2nd Batt. 18th Royal Irish Regt., a son. 

At the Royal Free Grammar School, Marl- 
borough, the wife of the Rev. F. H. Bond, 
a dau. 

Jan.2. At Manchester, the wife of Capt. 
Chadwick, 14th Hussars, a dau. 

At Rokeby Rectory, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred James Coleridge, a son. 

At Gosport, the wife of Capt. Lloyd, lst Bat- 
talion 6th Royal Regt., a dau. 

In Bedford-sq., the wife of the Rev. George 
Rust, of King’s College, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. E. M. Jones, 
20th Foot, a dau. 

At Sheffield, the wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Sheffield, a dau. 

At Penge, the wife of the Rev. T. S. Scott, 
a son. 

Jan.3. At Woodbury-hall, Cambridgeshire, 
the wife of John Harvey Astell, esq., M.P., 
a son. 

At Footherley-hall, near Lichfield, Mrs. 
Charles Bagnall, a son. 

At Compton Vicarage, Berks., the wife of the 
Rev. John Spearman Wasey, a dau. 

Jan. 4. Lady Harriet Vernon, a dau. 

In Chester-sq., the Lady Susan Vane Tempest, 
a son. 

At Minety Vicarage, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. John Edwards, a son. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Gainsborough, the 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Frith, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rev. David E. 
Norton, a son. 

Jan. 5. In Seamore-pl., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hercules Langford Rowley, a dau. 

In Albemarle-street, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Miller, late 11th Hussars, a son. 

In Ebury-street, Chester-square, the wife of 
Orlando C. FitzRoy, Esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Wittenham, Berks., the 
wife of the Rev. John A. S. Hilliard, a dau. 

At Nairn, N.B., the wife of Major Duff, Depot 
Battalion, Aberdeen, a dau. 

At New Brighton, the wife of Capt. R. E. 
Maude, 4st Regt., a son. 
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Jan.6. At Compton Verney, Warwick, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Portal, 5th Lancers, a dau. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. W. A. 
Carter, a son. 

At Sutton Courtney, near Abingdon, the wife 
of William Saunders, esq., of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. P. Bowden 
Smith, a son. 

Jan.7. At Bunbury-heath, Cheshire, the 
wife of Capt. Croft, R.N., a dau. 

Jan. 8. In Russell-sq., the wife of Thomas 
Salt, jun., esq., M.P., a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Kimble, Bucks., the 
wife of the Rev. G. Cruttenden, M.A., a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. 
C. Johnston, R.E., a son. 

At Glasgow, the wife of the Rev. R. S. Old- 
ham, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Maskell, Curate of 
Allhallows Barking, London, a son. 

In Chester-sq., Mrs. Pascoe Glyn, a dau. 

At Donnington -Priory, Newbury, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Hubbard, a son. 

Jan. 9. In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. Charles J. D’Oyly, Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s-inn, a dau. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of 
Audley Gosling, esq., Attaché to H.M.’s Le- 
gation at Stockholm, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Calvert, Incumbent 
of Kentish-town, a son. 

In Hobart-pl., Eaton-sq., the widow of C. 
Klingemann, esq., Secretary to the Hanoverian 
Legation, a son. 

At Grove-hall, Knottingley, the wife of R. 
T. Lee, esq., a son. 

Jan. 10. At the Vicarage, Weasenham, the 
wife of Capt. Herbert L. Campbell, Bengal 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Lympne Vicarage, Kent, the wife of R. 
J. Biron, esq., of Victoria-st., Westminster, 
barrister-at-law, a son. 

Jan. 11. At Swakeleys, Uxbridge, the wife 
of Capt. Thomas Cochran, R.N., a son. 

In Lupus-st., the wife of the Rev. George 
D. W. Dickson, a son. 

In Hunter-st., Brunswick-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Henry Andrews, Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, King’s Cross, a dau. 

At Torr, near Yealmpton, South Devon, the 
wife of Major Frampton, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. Wollaston 
Goode, a dau. 

Jan, 12. At Lilford-hall, Northampton, the 
Lady Lilford, a son. 

At Down-lodge, Fairlight, Hastings, the 
wife of Col. Perceval, C.B., a son. 

At Cotgrave Rectory, Nottingham, the wife 
of the Rev. E. H. Harcourt Vernon, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Chiswick, the wife of the 
Rev. Lawford W. T. Dale, a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Pau, Lady Louisa Alexander, 
a son. 

At Cheltenham, Lady Ulick Browne, a dau. 

In Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin, the wife of the 
Rev. B. M. Wrey, a son. 
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At Mexborough Vicarage, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Ellershaw, a son. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. Milligan, 
A.D.C., a son. 

Jan. 14. At the residence of her father 
(Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Bayly, K.II., J.P. and 
D.L. for Dorsetshire), the wife of Capt. Swann, 
22nd Regt., a dau. 

At Darcy Lever-hall, near Bolton, the wife 
of Capt. W. Gray, M.P., a dau. 

At Dolben-hall, St. Asaph, North Wales, the 
wife of Major Hutton, late 4th Light Dragoons, 
a son. 

At Lancaster, the wife of the Rev. T. C. 
Onion, a dau. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Licut. and Adju- 
tant James A. Morrah, 2nd Batt. 60th Royal 
Rifles, prematurely, a dau. 

Jan. 15. At St.James’s Palace, the wife of 
Count Gleichen, Capt. R.N., a son. 

At the residence of her father, Abbey-rd., 
St. John’s-wood, the wife of Capt. Chas. Mc- 
Arthur, Royal Marines (Light Infantry), a son. 

Jan. 16. At Rosehill-cottage, Winchester, 
the wife of Major Bernard Edw. Ward, 60th 
Rifles, a son. 

At Coventry, the wife of the Rev. Wm. P. A. 
Campbell, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of Major A. Tisdall, 
35th Regt., a dau, 

At Blackheath-hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Isaac W. North, M.A., a dau. 

At Fort-house, Sidmouth, the wife of the 
Rev. J. T. Houssemayne du Boulay, a dau. 

At Perth, the wife of Capt. F. E. Pratt, R.E., 
a son. 

Jan. 17. At Brislington, near Bristol, the 
widow of Lieut.-Col. G. J. Ambrose, C.B., late 
of H.M.’s 3rd Regt. (the Buffs), a dau. 

At Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Fox, a son. 

At Beckley Rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Hedley, a son. 

At Leighton-hall, Montgomeryshire, the wife 
of John Naylor, esq., a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Alex. Poole, 
M.A., Precentor of Bristol Cathedral, a dau. 

. At Hunsdon Rectory, Herts., the wife of the 
Rey. Spencer Nairne, a son. 

At Morden Rectory, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Gerrard Andrewes, a son. 

Jan. 18. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Hon, Mrs. Trefusis, a son. 

In Chesham-pl., the wife of W. R. Ormsby 
Gore, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Herne-hill, Dulwich, the wife of the Rev. 
N. G. Charrington, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Fornham 
Rectory, near Bury St. Edmund’s, the wife of 
Capt. M. C. Browning, 87th (Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers), a son. 

Jan. 19. At Moncreiffe-house, Perthshire, 
the Lady Louisa Moncreiffe, a son. 

At Belle Vue-house, Woolwich, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. David Fraser, Royal Horse 
Artillery, a dau. 

In Inverness Place, Bayswater, the wife of 
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Lieut.-Col. Aplin, 48th Regt., Knt. of the Le- 
gion of Honour, a son. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, the 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Hirst, a dau. 

At Dunse, Berwicksh., the wife of Aber- 
cromby R. Dick, esq., advocate, Sheriff Sub- 
stitute of Berwicksh., a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Stewart Cleeve, 
5lst K.O. Lt. Infantry, prematurely, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Newton W. Streatfeild, 
of Abbey-hill, Bexley, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of W. G. Stevenson, 
esq., late Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Easingwold, the wife of the 
Rev. Hen. Ainslie, a dau. 
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At Rottingdean, near Brighton, the wife of 
the Rev. Bache Wright Harvey, a son. 

At Fovant Rectory, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. E. H. Elers, a son. 

Jan. 20. At the Grammar-school, Lough- 
borough, the wife of the Rev. Jas. Wallace, 
Head Master, ason. 

At Barwell Rectory, Leicestersh., the wife of 
the Rev. C. B. Barrow, a dau. 

Jan, 21. In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., the 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel Verschoy l¢, Grenadier 
Guards, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Metchbourne, the wife of 
the Rev. John Lynes, a son. 
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Oct. 15, 1862. At Caledon, Cape of Good 
Hope, the Rev. A. R. Myddelton Wilshere, 
M.A., Rector of St. Saviour’s, Claremont, to 
Alice Margaret, second dau. of Charles Haw, 
esq., Civil Commissioner of Caledon. 

Oct. 16. At Calcutta, D. O’C. Primrose, esq., 
E.I.BR.C.8S., second son of John Primrose, 
esq., J.P., of Hill-grove, co. Kerry, and grand- 
nephew to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Maurice 
Charles O’Connell, K.H., Col. 80th Foot, and 
Commander-in-Chief New South Wales, to 
Mary Elvina, dau. of the late R. Norris, esq., 
of Agra. 

Oct. 21. At Auckland, New Zealand, William 
Temple, esq., M.B., Assistant-Surgeon R.A., 
only son of Wm. Temple, esq., M.D., Mona- 
ghan, Ireland, to Annie Theodosia, fourth 
dau. of Col. Mould, C.B., commanding Royal 
Engineers, New Zealand. 

Nov. 6. At St. Pancras Church, E. B. Hicks, 
esq., of Easingwold, Yorkshire, eldest son of 
the Rev. J. Hicks, to Annie Darling, fourth 
dau. of the late Capt. Umfreville, R.N., of 
Greenhithe, Kent. 

At St. George’s Cathedral, Capetown, Chas. 
Bruton, youngest son of John King, esq., late 
of Belle Vue, Green Point, Cape of Good Hope, 
to Dora Prendergarst, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Bickersteth, esq., M.D. 

At St. George’s Cathedral, Capetown, Thos, 
Peebles, esq., Maj. H.M.’s 11th Regt., to E. M. 
Hi., dau. of P. Chiappini, esq., M.D. 

Nov.7. At the Cathedral, Colombo, Major 
Fiennes Middleton Colvile, H.M.’s 43rd Light 
Infantry, youngest son of Frederick Acton 
Colvile, esq., Barton-house, Warwickshire, to 
Helen, third dau. of Major Hugh Stafford 
Northcote, Westhill, Torquay. 

Norv. 11. At Roorkee, N.W. Provinces, 
India, Col. Campbell, 48th Regt., to Flora 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late John Eckford, 
*H.E.LC.S. 

At Rangoon, Charles Walker Street, esq., 
Madras Staff Corps, to Catherine L., eldest dau. 


of Major Harris, Deputy Commissary-General, 
Rangoon. 

Nov. 26. At Port Royal, Jamaica, J. P. 
Cosby, esq., Capt. 14th Regt., to Annie Houlds- 
worth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Fyfe. 

Nov. 29. At Poona, Lieut.-Col. Prior, 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons, to Nina Jessie, eldest 
dau. of 8. M. Hadaway, esq., Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, British Forces. 

Dec. 6. At Kurrachee, Capt. N. B. Thoyts, 
Acting Brigade-Major at that place, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Colquhoun Grant, 
esq. 
Dec. 9. At St. Paul’s, Valletta, Malta, Major 
W. Fisher, Barrack-master, to Ellen, dau. of 
William Hearn, esq., Malta. 

Dec. 15. At Cardtown, Queen’s County, 
Lieut.-Col. G. N. Boldero, 2)st Fusiliers, to 
Anna, only dau. of William Stewart Trench, 
esq., of Cardtown. 

Dec. 16. At Lifton, Devon, Capt. Marcell 
Conran, of H.M.’s 56th Regt., to Alice Augusta, 
dau. of the Rev. H. Townend, Rector of Lifton. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Geldart John Evans Riadore, M.A., 
to Marion Agatha, dau. of James Macalpine 
Leny, esq., of Dalswinton. 

At the British Legation, Bern, C. Eden, esq., 
Attaché to the Legation, to Cécile, youngest 
dau. of M. de Sinner, of Merchlingen, near 
Bern. 

At Meerut, N.W. Provinces, Wilmot Lane, 
esq., Civil Service, to Martha, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. H. R. Osborn, Bengal Army. 

Dec. 17. At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
the Rev. Alfred Church, to Charlotte Isabella, 
eldest dau. of the late Alfred Crompton Bent- 
ley, esq., of Southampton, 

Dec. 18. At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., 
Alfred, third son of Capt. Creser, R.N., to 
Georgina, second surviving dau. of the late 
G. F. Scherer, esq. 

Dec, 20. At St.Saviour’s, Paddington, Thomas 
Ernest Webb, esq., of Maida-vale, to Maria, 
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eldest surviving dau. of the late William Hunt, 
esq., J.P., of Stamford. 

Dec. 22. At Milnrow, Lieut. Thomas Walker 
Bridges, R.A., son of the late I. T. Bridges, 
esq., of Walmer, Kent, to Mary Ann, second 
dau. of F. T. Philippi, esq., of Belfield-hall, 
Lancashire. 

Dec. 23. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, S. H. 
Barton, esq., son of the late William Barton, 
esq., of Grove, co. Tipperary, and nephew of 
the late and cousin of the present Lord 
Dunalley, to Maria Eliza, only dau. of Major 
Frobisher, Cheltenham, J.P. and D.L. for 
Gloucestershire. 

At Dover, A. R. Wright, esq., R.N., to 
Mary, third dau. of Col. Palliser, R.A, 

At Wadhurst, Sussex, the Rev. Albert James 
Roberts, Incumbent of Tidebrook, Mayfield, to 
Ellen, second dau. of the Rey. Richard Henry 
Wace, of Wadhurst. 

At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Thomas Wright, 
esq., Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s 38th Regt., to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of John McCheane, esq., 
J.P., of Southsea. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Thomas Fletcher, B.A., 
Curate of Christ Church, Clifton, to Mary 
Dumaresq, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Alex- 
ander Ross, of the Madras Engineers. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Jerdein, 
esq., of Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk., to Emily 
Feake, only child of the late Feake Sandford, 
esq., of Surbiton, Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, Dorking, G. P. Leycester, esq., 
late H.M.’s B.C.S., to Hannah, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Danford, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At Kilfane, co. Kilkenny, the Rev. James 
Morton, Rector of St. Colman’s, Furraghy, 
Diocese of Cloyne, to Lavinia Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Amyas Bushe, esq., of 
Glencairn Abbey, co. Waterford. 

Dec. 27. At Twickenham, Capt. Geo. Sim, 
R.E. (Bengal), youngest son of John Sim, 
esq., of Coombe-wood, Surrey, to Emma, dau. 
of the late Henry Young, esq., of Riversdale, 
Twickenham. 

Dec. 29. At Carmarthen, David Wm. Jones, 
eldest son of David Thomas, esq., of the Priory, 
Brecon, to Elizabeth Grace, youngest dau. of 
John Geo. Philipps, esq., Capt. R.N., of Car- 
marthen. 

Dec. 30. At Marston, near Frome, Col. Tapp, 
C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen, H.M.’s 103rd Royal 
Fusiliers, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of W. H. 
Sheppard, esq., of Keyford-house, Marston, 
Frome. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Francis Tur- 
ner Palgrave, esq., to Cecil, eldest dau. of J. 
Milnes Gaskell, esq., M.P. 

At the Cathedral, Canterbury, Ralph Wm. 
Elliot Forster, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Frances Joanna, second dau. of the 
Rey. Wm. Stone, Canon of Canterbury. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Bankes Tom- 
lin, esq., of Westgate-house, Peterborough, 
late Capt. lst Dragoon Guards, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Herbert Lewin, 
esq., of Gloucester-cresc., Hyde-pk. 
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At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Jas. Stewart 
Hodgson, esq., to Gertrude Agatha, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Forsyth, esq., Q.C. 

At Surbiton, Thomas, son of Wm. Walter, 
esq., of Surbiton-hill, to Maria Cooper, younger 
dau. of Capt, Radcliffe, R.N., of the same 
place. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Frederick Maryon, 
fourth son of John Maryon Wilson, esq., of 
Fitz Johns, Essex, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Randall Hatfield, esq., of Thorparch- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Harston, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. W. 
Birch Wolfe, of Wood-hall, Essex, to Ma- 
rianne, youngest dau. of the late R. Richards, 
esq., barrister-at-law, and for many years 
Chairman of the county of Wexford. 

Dec. 31. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, the Hon. 
Alfred Hen. Thesiger, third son of Lord Chelms- 
ford, to Henrietta, second dau. of the Hon. Geo. 
Handcock. 

At Walgrave, R. L. Garratt, esq., of Thorpe 
Malsor, to Mary Ann Wotton, dau. of the Rev. 
John Cox, 

Jan. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
John Swinburne, bart., of Capheaton, to Emily 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Capt. Broadhead, R.N., 
H.M.S. “ Asia.” 

At Hove, Brighton, Sir William Russell, 
bart., to Margaret, only child of the late R. 
Wilson, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., R. Wynne 
Price, late Capt. 15th Regt., eldest son of John 
Price, esq., of Llanrhaiadr-hall, Denbigh, to 
Laura FitzRoy, second dau. of Samuel Cart- 
wright, esq., F.R.S., of Nizells-house, Kent. 

At Whitby, the Rev. Robert Henning Parr, 
son of the late Robert Henning Parr, esq., of 
Parkstone, Dorset, to Henrietta Mary, dau. of 
James Kiero Watson, esq. 

At Falmouth, the Rev. Robert Picton, B.A., 
chaplain of H.M.S. ‘* Russell,” second son of 
the late Rev. Jacob Picton, Bulmer, Essex, to 
Eliza, youngest dau. of S. Brougham, esq., 
Falmouth. 

At St. Brelade, Jersey, John Essell Scuda- 
more, esq., R.N., only son of Capt. W. J. 
Scudamore, R.N., to Lydia, youngest dau. of 
the late R. McGlew, esq., of Clapham-rise, 
Surrey. 

At Plympton Maurice, T. W. McDonald, 
esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets, to Louisa, relict of Charles B. 
Baskerville, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At Kirkleatham, John Fleming Churchill, 
esq., Ceylon Civil Service, second son of Thos. 
Churchill, esq., of Fron, Carnarvonshire, to 
Jeannie Lindsay, only dau. of Dr. Deas, of 
Kirkleatham, near Redcar. 

Jan.2. At Holy Trinity, Westbourne-terr., 
the Rev. H. Bayley Clissold, M.A., Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, only son of the Rey. Henry Clissold, 
M.A., of Talbot-sq., Sussex-gardens, to Ade- 
laide, dau. of William Hickman, esq., of Glou- 
cester-terr., Hyde-park, and of Balcombe, 
Sussex. 

Jan. 3, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Chas, 
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Marsh Vialls, esq., of Chester-sq., to Charlotte 
Kaye, dau. of Gen. Podmore, of Osborne- 
house, Cheltenham. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, George Morice, 
Lieut. R.N., third son of Commander Geo. F. 
Morice, R.N., to Emily Mary Holmes, widow 
of Capt. F. C. Belson, Royal Engineers, and 
dau. of James Hackett, esq., late of Civil Ser- 
vice, Demerara, 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, John Bolton Cooper, 
son of John Bolton Justice, esq., of Mount 
Justice, co. Cork, to Maria Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Edmond Hearn, esq., of Glounawillow, 
co. Waterford. 

Jan.6. At Beningbrough, Yorkshire, Sidney 
Leveson Lane, esq., to Mary Isabel, Viscountess 
Downe. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Major T. 
Casey Lyons, H.M.’s 20th Regt., to Helen, 
youngest dau. of George Young, esq., of Apley 
Towers, Isle of Wight. 

At St. Mary’s, Putney, the Rev. William 
Richards Watson, Rector of Saltfleetby St. 
Peter’s, Lincolnshire, to Louisa Emma, third 
dau. of the late W. Warren Hastings, esq. 

At Pitminster, near Taunton, William Robert 
Hobson, esq., Commander R.N., only son of 
the late Capt. Hobson, R.N., Governor of New 
Zealand, to Constance Louisa, only child of 
the late Rev. James Elliott, M.A., of Pitminster- 
lodge. 

At St. Mary’s, Nottingham, the Rev. F. A. 
Malleson, M.A., of Birkenhead, to Lucy Sarah, 
dau. of the late Samuel Chorlton, esq., of Hyde, 
Cheshire. 

Jan.7. At All Saints’, St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. John Prideaux Lightfoot, D.D., Rector of 
Exeter College, and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to Louisa, only dau. of the 
late Sir George Best Robinson, bart., and widow 
of Capt. C. R. G. Douglas, B.N.I. 

At St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Thos. 
John Ward, esq., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Sarah Smetham, second dau. of James 
Spencer, esq., of Newcastle. 

At Halliwell, Russell England, esq.,4th (Q.O.) 
Hussars, to Emily Alice, second dau. of J. H. 
Ainsworth, esq., of Moss Bank, Bolton-le- 
Moors. 

At All Saints’, Clapham, the Rev. George 
Morehouse Metcalfe, eldest son of the Rev. H. 
B. Metcalfe, Lincoln, to Eleonora Grace, only 
dau. of the Rev. Brathwaite Armitage, Peter- 
chereh, Herefordshire. 

At Sowerby, near Halifax, Jonas Foster, esq., 
of Cliffe-hill, near Halifax, second son of John 
Foster, esq., of Hornby Castle, Lancashire, to 
Hannah Jane, second dau. of Major Stansfeld, 
of Field-house. 

At Walcot, Bath, Francis J. Parry, Lieut. 
Royal Marines (Lt. Infantry), youngest son of 
Capt. Parry, R.N., to Marie Louise Rice, young- 
est dau. of Jobn Moore Cave, esq., of Bath. 

At Trinity Church, Edinburgh, William 
Henry Penrose, esq , of Lebane, co. Cork, to 
Elizabeth Watherston, dau. of the late Captain 
Robert Tait, R.N., of Pivn, Mid-Lothian, 
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Jan.8. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Captain 
Loftus, late of the 18th Hussars, to the Lady 
Catherine Loftus. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Robert Henry 
Newbolt, Capt. R.H.A., to Maria Lydia, second 
dau. of James Ramsay, esq., Princes-terr., 
Hyde-park, 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Capt. J. V. Hesse, 
58th Regt., to Ellen McGhee, dau. of Thomas 
Bridges, esq., of St. Helier’s. 

At St. Mark’s, Jersey, Capt. Robert Maule, 
of the 11th Foot, to Henrietta Louisa, second 
dau. of the Rev. Francis Vyvyan Luke, M.A., 
Rector of Frinton, Essex, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the late Earl Wemyss and March. 

At Alcester, the Rev. J. Foster, to Emily, 
second dau. of R. H. Harbridge, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Lewisham Church, the Rev. Fran- 
cis Badham, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, son of the late Charles Badham, M.D., 
F.R.S., &¢c., and grandson of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Edward James Foote, K.C.B., to 
Gertrude Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Mathew Fitz-Patrick, esq., Queen’s County, 
formerly of H.M.’s 39th Regt. 

Jan.10. At Kneesall, Notts., Edward Lysaght 
Griffin, esq., barrister-at-law, son of the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, to Beatrice Fanny, third 
dau. of George William Craddock, esq., of Nun- 
Eaton. 

At Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Notts., Major Reginald 
Curtis, R.A., third son of Charles B. Curtis, 
esq., Eaton-sq., London, to Marianne Emma, 
eldest dau. of James Salmond, esq., of Water- 
foot, Cumberland, and Langton-hall, Notts. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Fred. J. Macaulay, 
esq., third son of the late F. W. Macaulay, 
esq., of Antrim, Ireland, to Rebecca Rose, only 
dau. of Col. Hugh Macllwain Kyd, of Fleet- 
lands, Surbiton, late of the H.E.1.C.S., Madras 
Presidency. 

At Adbaston, Staffordshire, Robert Henry 
White, esq., of Doncaster, to Anne Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Adbaston 
Parsonage. 

Jan. 12. At Golcar, near Huddersfield, the 
Rev. Henry Edward Downing, S.C.L., Curate 
of Golear, to Hannah Briggs, niece of Richard 
Daly, esq., Westwood-house, Golcar. 

Jan. 13. At Christ Church, Bayswater, John 
Finlay, esq., Capt. 78th Highlanders, second 
son of John Finlay, esq., of Deanston, Perth- 
shire, to Mary Marcella, second dau. of Thomas 
Taylor, esq., late Bengal Civil Service. 

At Holy Trinity, Westminster, James Strange 
Biggs, M.D., of Springfield, Tooting, to Cathe- 
rine Churchward, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Groundwater, formerly of the Bombay Horse 
Artillery. 

At Fareham, the Rev. James Gwynn, M.A., 
Vicar of Castle Lyons, Cork, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Charles Osborn, esq., of Down-end, 
Hants. 

At St. Peter’s, Hampstead, the Rev. S. Yorke, 
M.A., Vicar of Fritwell, Oxon., to Frances, 
relict of Capt. Alexander Doria, 5th Madras 
Native Infantry. 
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At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. N. Royds, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. Alington, 
of Little Barford, Beds., and Letchworth, 
Herts. 

At Shillingford, Devon, Edmund Pitman, 
esq., late Capt. 55th Regt., to Jessie, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Gordon, esq., of Wis- 
combe-park, Devon. 

Jan. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Dr. 
Montague Kirkman, to the Lady Nepean, widow 
of Sir Molyneux-Hyde Nepean, bart., of Loder’s- 
court and Bothenhampton, Dorsetshire, and of 
Lee-hall, Northumberland. 

At Wolverton, Hants., William B. Hodgson, 
esq., LL.D., of Tunbridge Wells, Kent, to 
Emily, eldest surviving dau. of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, Wolverton-park. 

At Borris, co. Carlow, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Shakespear, late Commandant of the Nagpore 
Irregular Force, to Jane, eldest dau. of Francis 
Boxwell, esq., M.D. 

At Barham, the Rev. J. E. L. Schreiber, 
Rector of Barham, third son of the late William 
F. Schreiber, esq., of the Round-wood, Ipswich, 
to Lucy, eldest dau. of the late Chas. Phillipps, 
esq., of Claydon, Ipswich. 

Jan. 15. At Valencia, Sir Capel Molyneux, 
bart., of Castle Dillon, co. Armagh, to Mary 
Emily Frances, eldest dau. of Peter Fitzgerald, 
Knight of Kerry. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, Edward Lynch 
Blosse, Lieut.-Col., unattached, youngest son 
of the late Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, bart., to 
Eularia Bruce, youngest dau. of the late Harry 
Gough Ord, Capt. R.A., of Bexley, Kent. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Henry 
J. Bigge, Rector of Rockingham, Northamp- 
tonshire, eldest surviving son of the late Thos. 
Hanway Bigge, esq., of Benton, Northumber- 
land, to Elizabeth Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late Hon. Edmond Sexten Pery, of Cottingham- 
house, Northamptonshire. 

At St. Pancras, Charles Fletcher, esq., of 
Gloucester-road, Regent’s-pk., to Lucy, second 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Drake, of H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, and granddau. of Commissary- 
General John Drake. 

At Hove, Brighton, Robert William Hunter, 
esq., H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, to Janet, 
second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John Jopp, 
Bombay Engineers. 

At Rugby, the Rev. William Sykes, Chaplain 
to the Forces, second son of Richard Sykes, 
esq., Edgeley, Cheshire, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. A. O. Molesworth, R.A. 

At the Abbey Church, Waterford, Godfrey 
Trevelyan Faussett, esq., of Heppington, 
Kent, and of H.M.’s 76th Regt., to Martha 
Jane, eldest dau. of Richard Wall Morris, esq., 
J.P., of Rockenham, Waterford. 

At North Nibley, Gloucestersh., Francis Geo. 
Thurlow, son of Capt. Francis T. Cunynghame, 
and nephew of Sir David Cunynghame, bart., 
to Jessica, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Henry 
Bloxsome, Rector of Stanton and Snowshill. 

At Trinity Church, Ayr, N.B., James T. 
Withers, esq., of Burton-st., Eaton-sq., London, 
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to Marion Jane, eldest dau. of Thos. M. Gem- 
mell, esq., of Knockdhu, Ayrshire. 

At Hackney, Commander Alfred D.-Taylor, 
Indian Navy, to Bessie Ann, eldest dau. of 
Richard Mills, esq., of Richmond-rd., Dalston. 

Jan.17. At Cheltenham, Richard Hen., son 
of the Hon. John H. Roper-Curzon, to Emily 
Cottam, eldest dau. of the late J. Milner Atkin- 
son, esq., of Yorkshire. 

At St. Pancras, Geo. Edw. Graham Foster 
Pigott, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, only son of 
Robert Henry Graham Foster Pigott, esq., of 
Cambridge-terr., Regent’s-pk., to Mary Anne 
Blanche, only dau. of the late Thos. Butts, 
esq., of Chester-terr., Regent’s-pk. 

Jan. 20. At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Chi- 
chester S. Fortescue, esq., M.P., to Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Alured Denne, 
esq., of Lydd, Kent, to Emma Mary, second 
dau. of the late Sir John E. Honywood, bart., 
of Evington Place, Kent. 

At Castle-town Roche, co. Cork, Henry Al- 
bert Platt, esq., H.M.’s 69th Regt., youngest 
son of the late Samuel Platt, esq., to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Hon. Arthur 
Grove Annesley, of Annesgrove, co. Cork, and 
granddau. of the late Earl of Annesley. 

At Dyrham, Gloucestersh., Chas. Herbert 
Ames, esq., Madras Civil Service, to Eliza 
Scott, sixth dau. of the Rev. Wm. Scott Robin- 
son, Rector of Dyrham. 

At the chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
and afterwards at the chapel of the Senate, in 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, Francois Mar- 
cellin Certain de Canrobert, Marshal of France, 
Senator of the Empire, &c., to Leila Flora, 
only dau. of the late Allen Ronald Macdonald, 
esq., Capt. in H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At East Clevedon, the Rev. J. Geo. Syden- 
ham, M.A., to Mary Hooper, ‘second dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Law, Rector of Bradworthy- 
cum-Pancras Wyke, Devon. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Henry Gordon 
Rogers, esq., 49th Regt., to Louisa Anna, eldest 
dau. of John Whipple, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Melcombe Regis, Dorset, George Shedden 
Hawthorn, esq., 24th Regt. Bombay Native 
Infantry, to Frances Augusta, third dau. of 
the late William Bridge, esq., of Dorchester. 

At Blackfriars-house, Perth, Robert Edie, 
esq., M.D., to Robina Scott, only child of the 
late Major John W. Moncrieff, H.E.1I.C.S. 

At All Saints’, Norfolk-sq., Paddington, the 
Rev. Charles Granville Clarke, M.A., Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, to Eleanor 
Henrietta Somerville, youngest dau. of the 
late Archibald Grahame, esq., of Upper Bruns- 
wick-pl., Brighton. 

At St.Mary Magdalene, Taunton, Edward 
Liddon, esq., M.D., second son of Capt. Liddon, 
R.N., of Clifton, to Mary Burn, eldest dau. of 
Henry Liddon, esq., Taunton. 

Jan. 21. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, A. M. 
Fawcett, Capt. 9th Royal Lancers, to Laura 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Courtenay 
Stacey, esq., of Sandling Place, Kent. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.} 


Lorp Mowson. 

Dec. 17,1862. At the Great Western 
Hotel, Paddington, aged 66, the Right 
Hon. William John, sixth Baron Mon- 
son, of Burton, Lincolnshire (1728), 
and the tenth Baronet (1611), a De- 
puty-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, M.A. 
and F.S.A, 

Lord Monson was the only child of 
Col. the Hon. William Monson (fifth 
son of the second lord), by Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of John Debon- 
naire, Esq., of Madras. He was born 
on the 14th of May, 1796, at Tanjore, in 
that presidency, where his father was 
then stationed. Having been sent to 
England at an early age for his educa- 
tion, he was matriculated at Oxford as 
a member of Christ Church, and gra- 
duated as B.A. in 1818, and M.A. in 
1820. His destination was the bar; 
and though he did not devote himself 
to that profession, he acquired a taste 
for study and research which he re- 
tained for the rest of his life. 

The observations made in his early 
travels were offered to the world in 
1817, in a volume entitled ‘ Extracts 
from my Journal while Travelling in 
Dalmatia ;” and another volume, dated 
1820, is entitled “ Extracts from a Jour- 
nal of Tours in Istria, Dalmatia, Sicily, 
Malta, and Calabria.” 

He had subsequently employed much 
of his leisure in the investigation of the 
family history and topography of Lin- 
colnshire. At the meeting of the 
British Archeological Institute at Lin- 
coln in the year 1848 he communi- 
* cated a very interesting historical me- 
moir on the “ Feuds of Old Lincolnshire 
Families,” which is printed in the Lin- 


coln volume of the Institute’s Pro- 
ceedings. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 12th Feb. 1818, 
and was consequently one of its oldest 
members, but we are not aware of his 
having made any communications to 
that learned body. He was, however, 
a frequent correspondent of our con- 
temporary, “Notes and Queries,” and 
was ever ready to attend, with the 
greatest courtesy, to private inquiries 
upon genealogical matters. On such 
occasions he had generally some valua- 
ble information to supply from his manu- 
script collections, which we trust may 
be carefully treasured for the use of 
some future historian of the much neg- 
lected county of Lincoln. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his cousin, Frederick John, 
fifth Lord Monson, on the 7th Oct. 
1841, and was appointed a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Lincolnshire in 1846. 

Lord Monson married, May 8, 1828, 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Edmund 
Larken, Esq., of Bedford-square; and 
by that lady, who survived him but a 
very short time, he had issue six sons 
and three daughters, of whom four sons 
and one daughter (his youngest child) 
are living. His sons are, William John, 
now Lord Monson, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.P. for Reigate, and 
Captain of the Royal North Lincoln- 
shire Militia, born in 1829; 2. the 
Hon. Debonnaire John, Captain in the 
52nd Light Infantry; 3. the Hon. 
Edmund John, B.A.; and 4, the Hon. 
Evelyn John. 

Lord Monson had long been in deli- 
cate health, from disease of the heart. 
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He was on his way to Torquay, where 
he had taken a house for the winter, 
when his fatal attack occurred at the 
Great Western Hotel. 

His Lordship’s funeral took place on 
the 24th of December, when his body 
was deposited in the family vault at 
South Carlton. It was attended by all 
his sons, by his brother-in-law the Rev. 
E. R. Larken, and other near relatives 
and dependants. 


ApmrRat Sir G. E. Hamonp, Bart., 
G.C.B. 

Dec. 20, 1862. At his residence, 
Norton-lodge, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
aged 82, Sir Graham E. Hamond, Bart., 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 

The deceased was the only son of 
Capt. Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, R.N., 
(who for his eminent services was created 
a baronet in 1783,) by Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Mr. Henry Graeme, of 
Hanwell, Middlesex. He was born on 
December 30, 1779, and on the death 
of his father, in September, 1828, at the 
age of 90, he succeeded to the baronetcy. 
After seeing some active service as mid- 
shipman in 1793 in the “ Phaeton,” 38, 
under the command of his cousin, Sir 
A. S. Douglas, he removed to the 
“Queen Charlotte,” 100, flag-ship of 
Admiral Lord Howe, under whom he 
had the honour of taking part in the 
victory of the Ist of June. He after- 
wards served in the “ Britannia,” 100, 
flag-ship of Admiral Hotham, in the 
Mediterranean, and there beheld the 
destruction of ‘l’Alcide,” 74, taken in 
the action of the 13th of July. After 
constant active service on the Lisbon 
and Home stations, assisting at the tak- 
ing and capture of several French pri- 
vateers and at the blockade of Malta and 
siege of La Valette, he was appointed 
to the command of the “ Blanche,” 36. 
He in that ship participated in the 
battle of Copenhagen. In 1804 he was 
appointed to the “ Lively,” 38, in which 
frigate he captured, off Cape St. Mary, 
three Spanish frigates laden with trea- 
sure, and destroyed a fourth; and during 
a subsequent cruise off Cape St. Vincent 
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he captured the “San Miguel ;” and the 
same day, in company with the “Poly- 
phemus,” 64, took the “Santa Ger- 
truyda,” 36, laden with a valuable cargo 
and $1,215,000 in specie. In December, 
1808, he was appointed to the command 
of the “Victorious,” 74, in which he 
assisted at the reduction of Flushing 
the year following. 

Sir Graham was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief on the South American 
station in September, 1834, which com- 
mand he held for four years. His com- 
missions bore date as follows: — Lieu- 
tenant, October 19, 1795; commander, 
October 20, 1797; captain, November 
80, 1798; rear-admiral, May 27, 1825 ; 
vice-admiral, January 10, 1837; ad- 
miral, January 22, 1847; admiral of 
the fleet, November 10, 1862. The 
late Admiral was made a Companion of 
the Order of the Bath in 1815, a Knight 
Commander in 1831, and a Grand Cross 
of that Order in July, 1855. He was 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for the Isle of 
Wight and the county of Hants. 

He had only enjoyed the high dis- 
tinction of Admiral of the Fleet a few 
weeks, that honour having been con- 
ferred on him on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales attaining his majority. 
He had, however, been previously in 
succession Rear-Admiral and Vice-Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom. 

The baronetcy and family estates de- 
scend to his only son, Capt. Andrew 
Snape Hamond, R.N. 


Str Micwart Bruce, Barr. 

Dec. 14, 1862. At Scotstoun, Aber- 
deen, aged 66, Sir Michael Bruce, Bart. 

The deceased baronet was born on 
March 31, 1796, and on his father’s 
death, in 1827, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy and to the patrimonial pro- 
perty of Stenhouse, in Stirlingshire. He 
had previously (10th June, 1822) mar- 
ried Margaret, only child and heiress 
of Alexander Moir, Esq., of Scotstoun, 
and long Sheriff of Aberdeenshire. Lady 
Bruce survives her husband. They had 
no family. 
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Residing a good deal at Scotstoun 
after his marriage, Sir Michael, who 
was all his life a keen politician, was 
induced to stand as a candidate for the 
representation of Aberdeenshire imme- 
diately after the Reform Bill. The Con- 
servative candidate was Admiral (then 
Captain) the Hon. Wm. Gordon. There 
was much popular enthusiasm for the 
Liberal Baronet, but he was nevertheless 
unsuccessful, although, in a constitu- 
ency of 2,183, he polled upwards of 1,000. 
Though abandoning all further Parlia- 
mentary aspirations, Sir Michael still 
continued to take a great interest in 
the affairs of the county. He was 
a ready and effective speaker, and at 
all meetings in connexion either with 
county or city his appearance was al- 
ways welcome. Of late years he had, 
from delicate health, very much with- 
drawn from public life. 

The baronetcy and the Stirlingshire 
property go to a nephew of Sir Michael’s, 
but the Scotstoun estate is retained by 
Lady Bruce, and will pass to her Lady- 
ship’s relatives. 


GENERAL Sir Puturp BAINBRIGGE, 
K.C.B. 

Dec. 20,1862. At Titchfield, Hants., 
aged 76, General Sir Philip Bainbrigge, 
K.C.B., Col. of the 26th (Cameronian) 
Regiment. 

The deceased, who was the eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Philip Bainbrigge, of 
Ashbourn, Derbyshire, (who was killed 
at Egmont-op-Zee in 1799,) by Rachel, 
daughter of Peter Dobree, Esq., of Beau- 
regard, Guernsey, was born in London in 
the year 1786, and entered the navy in 
1799 as a midshipman in the “ Cesar,” 
under Admiral Sir James Saumarez, but 
being obliged to quit the service by ill- 
health, the Duke of York, Commander- 
in-Chief, in the following year gave 
him an ensign’s commission in the 20th 
Regiment, which, after a year’s leave 
of absence passed at a military academy, 
he joined at Malta in 1801. He was 
afterwards in the 7th Fusiliers, and was 
appointed to a company in the 18th 
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Royal Irish in 1805, with which regi- 
ment he served in the West Indies, 
but afterwards exchanged into the 93rd 
Regiment. After the taking of Curagoa, 
he was appointed Inspector of Fortifi- 
cations in that island, there being no 
engineer officer present, and made many 
drawings and surveys which afterwards 
recommended him to the Horse Guards. 
Returning home in 1808, he entered 
the Royal Military College at High 
Wycombe, to qualify for the Staff, and 
having passed his examination with 
distinction, was appointed Deputy-As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General to the 
4th Division of Lord Wellington’s army, 
then in the lines of Torres Vedras. On 
joining he was ordered to examine the 
island of Lyceria, in the Tagus, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of crossing it, 
which he did, and his report being satis- 
factory to Lord Wellington, he was 
brought to head-quarters. In 1812 he 
was posted to the 6th Division as the 
head of the Quartermaster-General’s 
department, but on the advance of the 
army into Spain he was recalled to 
head-quarters, as he had previously ex- 
amined the country over which the army 
was to move, although it was in pos- 
session of the enemy, Lord Wellington 
being anxious to learn from him per- 
sonally all particulars respecting it. He 
was soon after promoted to be Perma- 
nent Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
with the rank of major, and served in 
this position till the end of the campaign 
of 1814. He was present at the sieges 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, at the 
battle of Salamanca, part of the siege of 
Burgos, in the retreat from Burgos 
(during which he rendered valuable ser- 
vice by extricating a division of the 
army from a critical situation), at the 
battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees, 
last siege of St. Sebastian, and the bat- 
tles of the Nive and Toulouse. On these 
occasions he carried the orders of the 
Duke and of the chief of his depart- 
ment, and was often employed in dan- 
gerous services, where he acquitted 
himself with much zeal and ability. 
In1815 Major Bainbrigge applied for 
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employment abroad, and he was for some 
time attached to the British army of 
occupation in France. In 1817 he be- 
came lieut.-col., and colonel in 1837, and 
he continued to hold the appointment 
of Permanent Assistant Quartermaster- 
General till he was made Deputy Quar- 
termaster-General in Dublin, in 1841. 
When he attained the rank of major- 
general in 1846, the Duke of Welling- 
ton gave him the command of the Bel- 
fast district, and in 1852 he selected 
him to command the forces in the island 
of Ceylon. During the period that he 
remained there his unremitting exer- 
tions for the welfare of the troops made 
him beloved and respected by all classes, 
and his departure, on being promoted to 
the rank of lieut.-general in 1854, was 
much regretted. 

In 1837 he was made a Companion of 
the Bath, and a Knight Commander of 
the same Order in 1860; in the follow- 
ing year he attained the rank of general. 
He received two pensions (of £100 each) 
for distinguished services, in 1847 and 
1851, and in 1854 he was made colonel 
of the 26th (Cameronians). He had re- 
ceived the war medal with seven clasps 
for Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Tou- 
louse. He was, whilst a student, the 
inventor of a protracting pocket sextant, 
to facilitate hasty military surveys, and 
he owed his long employment on Lord 
Wellington’s staff to a first-class certi- 
ficate which he gained by hard study 
at the Royal Military College. He mar- 
ried in 1816, the eldest daughter of 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., by whom he has 
left a family. 


Tur CarpInat ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 

Dec, 29, 1862. At Paris, aged 67, 
Francois Nicolas Madeleine Morlot, Car- 
dinal of the Order of Priests, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. 

Cardinal Morlot was born at Langres, 
in the department of the Haute Marne, 
on the 28th of December, 1795. Like 
others who have attained the highest 
rank in the Church in France, he owed 
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his distinction to his own merits. His 
father was an obscure artisan, who had 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses 
of his education in the school of his 
native town. At an early age he shewed 
a decided vocation for the clerical pro- 
fession, and entered as a student the 
ecclesiastical college of Dijon. He made 
such good use of his time and pursued 
his studies so diligently as to complete 
his course of theology before the age pre- 
scribed by the canons for priest’s orders. 
He therefore took an engagement as 
tutor in the family of a gentleman 
named St.Seine. During his residence 
in this family he had the advantage of 
mixing in good society, and he acquired 
the superior tone and manners which 
distinguished him. Soon after receiving 
priest’s orders he was named Grand 
Vicar of the diocese of Dijon. 

In 1831 M. Ray, who had been Vicar- 
General of the archdiocese of Aix, was 
named Bishop of Dijon. This was the 
first appointment of the kind made by 
the Orleans Government; and in con- 
sequence of the hostility of the clergy to 
the new Government it was with some 
difficulty that the Court of Rome con- 
sented to give him canonical institution. 
The bulls were at last issued, but M. Ray 
could get no French prelate to conse- 
crate him, and had to apply to a Spanish 
bishop, who performed the ceremony. 
During the six years that he held his 
bishopric, M. Ray encountered much 
opposition from the French clergy, and 
at last resigned his see. Among his 
most persistent adversaries was Vicar- 
General Morlot, who was in turn de- 
prived of his post of Grand Vicar. He 
was offered the place of curé in his own 
diocese, but refused. 

Two yexurs after he listened to over- 
tures from the Government, and was 
raised to the see of Orleans. He receiv: d 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
on the occasion of the birth of the Count 
de Paris, and in 1842 was appointed to the 
Archbishopric of Tours. He was created 
Cardinal in 1853, and in that capacity 
took his plade in the Senate. In 1857 
he succeeded in the see of Paris Arch- 
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bishop Sibour, who had been murdered 
by a suspended priest whilst in the act 
of performing divine service in the 
church of St. Etienne du Mont. In the 
course of the same year Cardinal Morlot 
was named Grand Almoner of the Em- 
pire, and in 1858 member of the Council 
of Regency and Privy Council which 
was instituted after the attempt of Orsini 
on the Emperor’s life. He was soon 
after promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. 

In literature Cardinal Morlot has done 
little. Beside his episcopal charges and 
circulars to his clergy, he published re- 
vised editions of the “Explanation of 
Christian Doctrine,” in the form of lec- 
tures; a Catechism for the diocese of 
Dijon ; “Select Hours of the Marchioness 
of Andelarre,” and an essay on Votive 
Altars. 

The deceased Cardinal was attacked 
by illness only about ten days before 
his death. His general health had been 
excellent. He was a hard walker and 
an abstemious liver. He rose regularly 
at three o’clock in the morning, and re- 
tired early, even on his reception nights 
before ten o’clock. He was mild and 
courteous in manner, moderate in opi- 
nions, and, except on some few occasions 
in his place in the Senate, abstained 
from political discussion himself, and in- 
variably impressed on the clergy of his 
diocese the propriety of doing the same, 
and of confining themselves exclusively 
to their religious duties. He was greatly 
respected by all who approached him for 
the kindness of his disposition, and his 
active benevolence. The Emperor visited 
him two days before his death. 


Rev. Joun WIti1AMs (4B ITHEL). 

Aug. 27,1862. At Llanenddwyn, Me- 
rionethshire, aged 51, the Rev. John 
Williams (ab Ithel), Rector of that 
parish. 

He was born at Llangynhafel, Den- 
bighshire, on the 7th of April, 1811; 
was a member of Jesus College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1834, M.A. 1838; and had sus- 
tained in succession the ministry of the 
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parishes of Llanfawr, Denbighshire, 
Nerquis, Flintshire (1842), and Llan- 
ymowddwy, Merionethshire, from 1852. 
It was only a few months before his 
death that he was preferred to the 
Rectory of Llanenddwyn by the Bishop 
of Bangor. 

Mr. Williams was at once an excel- 
lent classical scholar, and a thorough 
master of the language and literature of 
his native country, to which from an 
early period of life he had devoted his 
talents and his time. He usually offi- 
ciated as one of the examiners at the 
Welsh College of Llandovery. No man 
has laboured more untiringly or more 
successfully in editing Welsh manu- 
scripts, and in the elucidation of the 
various branches of Celtic archzology. 
His works have been highly appreciated 
among the scholars and antiquaries of 
all countries, among whom were Zeuss, 
the Comte de la Villemarque, Henri 
Martin, Archdeacon Williams, Sharon 
Turner, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
George Borrow, and other eminent 
men. 

His authorship began at the age of 
sixteen, and many of his early writings 
appeared under assumed names. He 
contributed extensively to periodicals, 
both in English and in Welsh. He 
translated into Welsh several devotional 
works, including Bishop Jolly’s “ Obser- 
vations upon the several Sunday Ser- 
vices and principal Holidays prescribed 
by the Liturgy,” 1853, 8vo.; and he 
was also the author of “The Christian 
Cycle,” 12mo.; “The Church of Eng- 
land Independent of the Church of 
Rome in ail Ages,” 16mo., and other 
religious works in the English language. 

Of his essays in Welsh archwology 
some of the most important were— 

“The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the 
Cymry ; or, The Ancient British Church: 
its History, Doctrine, and Rites.” 1844, 
8vo. 

“An Account of Valle Crucis Abbey, 
Denbighshire.” 1846, 8vo. 

“Druidic Stones.” (Reprinted from 
the Arche@ologia Cambrensis.) 1850, 
8vo, 
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‘A Glossary of Terms used for the 
Articles of British Dress and Armour.” 
1851, 8vo. 

Mr. Williams was one of the founders 
of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, established in 1846, and edited 
its journal, the Archeologia Cambrensie, 
for several years. He was also the edi- 
tor of the “Cambrian Journal,” pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Cambrian 
Institute, from its commencement until 
his death. 

Mr. Williams was the editor of— 

“Y Gododin: a Poem on the Battle 
of Cattraeth, by Aneurin, a Welsh 
Bard of the Sixth Century. With 
an English Translation, and numerous 
Historical and Critical Annotations.” 
1852, 8vo. 

“Dosparth Edeyrn Davod Aur; or, 
The Ancient Welsh Grammar, which 
was compiled by Royal Command in the 
Thirteenth Century, by Edeyrn the 
Golden-tongued. To which is added Pum 
Llyfr Kerddwriaeth, or the Rules of 
Welsh Poetry, originally compiled by 
Davydd ddu Athraw in the Fourteenth, 
and subsequently enlarged by Simwnt 
Vychan in the Sixteenth Century. With 
English Translations and Notes.” 1856, 
8vo. (Edited for the Welsh MSS. So- 
ciety, and dedicated to Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte.) 

“The Physicians of Myddvai Med- 
dygon Myddfai; or, The Medical Prac- 
tice of the celebrated Rhiwalcon and his 
sons, of Myddvai in Caermarthenshire, 
Physicians to Rhys Gryg, Lord of Dyne- 
vor and Ystrad Towy, about the middle 
of the Thirteenth Century. From Ancient 
MSS. in the Libraries of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Llanover, and Toun.” 1861. (For 
the Welsh MSS. Society.) 

For the series of works produced 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, Mr. Williams had edited the 
“ Brut y Tywysogion; or, The Chronicle 
of the Princes of Wales,” and the An- 
nales Cambria, both published in 1860. 

His last work was “Barddas; or, 
A Collection of Original Documents 
illustrative of the Theology, Wisdom, 
and Usages of the Bardo-Druidic System 
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of the Isle of Britain. With Translation 
and Notes.” 1862. 

Mr. Williams married, in 1836, Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, of Llanfawr, Me- 
rionethshire, who is left his widow, with 
one son, who has adopted the profes- 
sion of architecture, and two unmarried 
daughters. 


T. N. WATERFIELD, Esq. 

Sept. 6, 1862. At his house in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, Thomas Nelson 
Waterfield, Esq., who during many 
years occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the Board of Control. 

Mr. Waterfield was the son of Wm. 
Waterfield, Esq., Accomptant in the Ex- 
chequer Bill Pay Office. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, where he 
gave an earnest of the industry and 
abilities for which he was distinguished 
throughout his life. He was admitted 
on the foundation at the age of 14, in 
1814, and thence elected to a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1817, 
a year before the usual time. So much 
promise had he given, that the then 
Head Master, Dr. Page, had offered, if 
he continued as he had begun, to receive 
him back as usher when his bachelor’s 
degree should have been taken. 

Circumstances, however, marked out 
a different course for him. Mr. (after- 
wards the Right Honourable) Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, then Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
having received important support from 
Mr. Waterfield’s family, who had influ- 
ence in the borough of Totnes, which 
he represented in Parliament, obtained 
for Mr. Waterfield an appointment in 
the Board of Control, and nominated 
him his private secretary. He continued 
in the same capacity with Mr. Courte- 
nay’s successors until 1839, when his 
elevation to the highest grade in the 
office removed him to more responsible 
duties, although even in his former post 
his opinion and judgment had been much 
sought for and valued by the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Board. 

During the wars in Affghanistan, 
Sind, Gwalior, the Punjab, and Bur- 
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mah, the most important papers were 
in his custody, and the most important 
duties devolved upon him. He might 
be called the confidential adviser of the 
several Presidents of the Board. So 
highly was he thought of, that Lord 
Ellenborough wished to take him to 
India as Private Secretary. But Sir 
Robert Peel refused to allow him to 
keep his place at the office; and a man 
with a large family to provide for could 
not be expected to make the sacrifice of 
quitting a permanent, for a very pre- 
carious post, 

Such exertions as Mr. Waterfield’s 
were,—unremitting at home as well as 
at his office—early and late,—could not 
fail in time to tell upon a frame not 
naturally strong. And shortly before 
the amalgamation of the Board of Con- 
trol and the East India House into one 
office, Mr. Waterfield’s friends and col- 
leagues saw with grief that his health 
had given way, and that it was not pos- 
sible that he should take that high 
position in the new office which other- 
wise would have been hisdue. He was, 
however, placed at the head of the es- 
tablishment in charge of the records in 
Cannon-row. He did not remain there 
to be idle, but worked on with indefatig- 
able energy, conscientiously discharging 
the new duty assigned to him, notwith- 
standing the severe sufferings he under- 
went, until his increasing infirmities 
compelled him to ask for his pension. 
The manner in which that was granted 
by the Secretary of State and the new 
Council of India (to the latter of whom 
he was only known by report) was 
a most gratifying recognition of his 
services. 

The country never lost a more useful, 
upright, and faithful servant. 

Great as was his official industry, it was 
not the result of indifference to the 
rational pleasures and amusements of 
life, still less of the neglect of other 
duties. Noman was more fond of so- 
ciety; no man better loved a good 
story, or laughed more heartily at a good 
joke. He liked reading whenever he 
could find time for it. How he watched 
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over the education of his sons was shewn 
in the way in which they distinguished 
themselves at school, at college, and in 
the several professions in which he 
launched them. He practised the same 
economy officially that he did privately ; 
and, great as was his self-denial in this 
respect, he was ever most liberal when 
a kind action was to be done, and a real 
case of distress was brought before him. 
His Christianity, like his charity, was 
genuine and unostentatious. Among 
his shining qualities, not the least con- 
spicuous were his modest estimate of 
himself, and his readiness, however busy 
himself, to help any one who stood in 
need of help. 

If biography is, as we deem it to be, 
of use as an incentive to virtuous life, 
surely no apology is needed for the length 
of this sketch of Mr. Waterfield’s career. 
No example can be of more advantage 
than that of a man of quick intellect 
and accurate understanding, industrious, 
active, energetic, and zealous from a 
principle of duty, resigned when ill- 
health snatched from him the prize of 
success which was almost within his 
grasp, patient and unrepining under the 
most acute pain, and continuing to de- 
vote himself with unabated zeal to the 
humbler duties set before him. He did 
indeed exemplify the precept of Holy 
Writ, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 


JouN Eis, Esq., oF LEICESTER. 

Oct.26,1862. At Belgrave, Leicester, 
aged 73, John Ellis, Esq. 

Mr. Ellis was the eldest son of Mr. 
Jos. Ellis, a farmer, living at a house 
near Leicester, once known as Sharman’s 
Lodge, but subsequently removed to 
give place to the Frith House, erected 
by the late Mr. Oldham. He was born 
in the year 1789, was brought up in the 
business of his father, and passed his 
early and mature manhood in prose- 
cuting it with that energy and perse- 
verance which characterized him in all 
his pursuits. He left his father’s house 
in 1807 to take a farm at Beaumont 
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Leyes, which he cultivated for forty 
years; he was well known as one of the 
best agriculturists in the county, and 
to the end of his days he retained a 
warm interest in farming; but an event 
happened in the year 1832 which led 
him into an entirely new path of life. 

For some years before that date it 
had been suspected that coal was to be 
found in the north-western part of 
Leicestershire. There was then living 
in that district a practical geologist and 
sagacious miner, the late Mr. Stenson, 
of Hugglescote, who foretold the dis- 
covery, and convinced others of its cer- 
tainty. Shafts were sunk, and the valu- 
able mineral was found where Mr. Sten- 
son had predicted. About this time, 
also, George Stephenson had formed 
a line of railroad between Stockton and 
Darlington, and had brought his loco- 
motive to bear on the new system of 
travelling. John Ellis, who had made 
his acquaintance through the late Mr. 
James Cropper, of Liverpool, consulted 
with him about the formation of a line 
between Leicester and Swannington— 
the centre of the coal-field of the county. 
Mr. Stephenson, being too much en- 
gaged to undertake the task himself, 
recommended his son Robert as en- 
gineer. Mr. Ellis, knowing well every 
inch of the country, threw all his 
energies into the scheme, and, with 
George Stephenson to guide, to stimu- 
late, and to instruct, the project suc- 
ceeded ; and in the month of July, 1832, 
the Swannington Railway was opened 
to Bagworth. Thus was the third line 
of railway formed in England inau- 
gurated. Then the furnaces of Leicester 
glowed with cheap fuel, and the town 
began a new career of prosperity, as 
great, relatively to its size and popu- 
lation, as when the stocking-frame was 
introduced into its cellars in the reign 
of William and Mary. 

After this time Mr. Ellis became 
more and more identified with the de- 
velopment of the railway system, and 
he long held the post of chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company. His talents 
now found full scope for their exercise, 
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and his ability for conducting business 
and for the administration of affairs of 
weight were put to the test in the 
undertakings in which he became now 
engaged. Though somewhat autocratic 
in his style of conducting matters, and 
quick in temper, he was also of a 
placable nature, and he never retained 
a lasting enmity to any one. When he 
retired from office in 1858, the share- 
holders voted the sum of 1,000 guineas 
as a testimonial, which was expended 
on his portrait and a service of plate. 

Mr. Ellis was a zealous Reformer ; 
and in the agitation which ended in the 
passing of the Reform Bill he had an 
active part; he was likewise a very early 
advocate of free trade, and he took 
a great interest in the anti-slavery 
movement. He became a member of 
the Leicester Town Council in 1837, and 
an alderman in 1838, a post which he 
held until his death. The mayoralty 
was more than once offered to him, but 
he declined to hold the office on the 
ground of his religious scruples as a 
member of the Society of Friends. More 
recently he was placed on the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county. 

In the year 1848, on Messrs. Walmsley 
and Gardiner being unseated on petition, 
Mr. Ellis was elected member for Lei- 
cester, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
Richard Harris, and remained in Par- 
liament until the year 1852, when he 
retired in compliance with the advice 
of friends, who feared-for his health, 
from his numerous avocations. In this 
sphere Mr. Ellis was conspicuous, by his 
diligent attendance to his duties, by his 
consistent votes, and by the part he 
took as a business member in the work 
of the committees. He was always 
recognised in the House as a “cha- 
racter :” his blunt but friendly demean- 
our, and his straightforward and sincere 
speech, ensured for him a full measure 
of respect. 

A few years ago Mr. Ellis gave up the 
chairmanship of the Midland Railway 
Company, and by degrees he discon- 
tinued his attention to public business, 
only occasionally being present on the 
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Bench and at the Town Council meet- 
ings, as he suffered much from occasional 
attacks of a painful disorder, although 
his death was at last, comparatively 
speaking, sudden. 


Mr. James ADAM. 

Nov. 10, 1862. At Old Aberdeen, 
aged 53, Mr.James Adam, Editor of 
the “ Aberdeen Herald.” 

James Adam was born at Paisley, in 
the year 1809. His father was engaged 
in the cotton manufacture, a profession 
which the son adopted, and to master 
the full details of which for a period he 
worked at the loom, a fact that stood 
him in good stead among the working 
classes of Aberdeen, for with some pride 
they maintained, ‘He was once one of 
us,’ and he ever occupied a high place in 
their estimation. And well he might, 
for he had a hearty sympathy with 
Labour in all its interests and diffi- 
culties. Fond of literature, a keen po- 
litician, and a watchful observer of re- 
ligious controversy, and gifted with much 
facility of expression, alike with word 
and pen, ere he had reached his twen- 
tieth year he became a contributor to 
the newspaper and periodical press. As 
his powers as a writer were developed, 
so his love for literary work increased, 
and after some local employment in this 
line, Mr. Adam—just about the period 
when the Reform Bill was becoming 
law, 1834—quitted Paisley, resolved to 
seek his fortune in London. 

To the Metropolis he went, possessed 
of influential letters of introduction to, 
among other journals, the “ Times.” 
The latter recommendation, however, 
was never delivered. He felt a ner- 
vousness, he said, at presenting himself 
at the office of the great journal in 
Printing House-square; and during the 
period of his hesitation, overtures com- 
menced which resulted in his becoming 
the editor of the “‘ Aberdeen Herald,” 
some eight-and-twenty years back. At 
that time party politics, both national 
and local, ran high, and James Adam 
was never slack in uttering what he had 
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to say, in a bold and fearless manner. 
The result was, that the “Herald” at 
once started into fresh life, and rapidly 
increased both in influence and circu- 
lation. ‘The new Editor” became one 
of the celebrities of the city; his hand- 
some person and singularly noble head 
aiding in no small degree to establish 
his popularity. 

But it was the discussion which pre- 
ceded the great religious disruption in 
1843 that most thoroughly displayed the 
power of the Editor of the “ Herald,” 
and achieved for the paper the position 
of being the ablest champion the Church 
could boast in the North. Far and near 
the “ Herald’s” articles on the Disruption 
—its coming, and its likely effects—were 
quoted, and they received additional 
weight and interest from the fact that 
they were the utterances of a Whig 
organ against what was essentially a 
Whig movement. Certain it is these 
articles were powerfully written, and 
had the effect of taking the “ Herald” 
into circles where otherwise it might 
not have won attention. The character 
of the paper and the ability of its Editor 
to deal with great questions of whatever 
nature being thus fairly established, Mr. 
Adam had the happiness to find that his 
efforts had, in point of circulation and 
influence, brought the “ Herald” on ‘an 
equality with the best of his contem- 
poraries, and with this he was satisfied ; 
for while he was not unmindful of the 
alterations needful in these latter days 
to make a weekly organ keep its place 
among so many and radical changes in 
the mode of conducting newspapers, still 
he did not see that it was desirable to 
rush recklessly into the penny compe- 
tition, and in this those who knew Aber- 
deen best shared his opinion. 

For the trying and taxing position of 
the chief of an influential and first-class 
journal Mr. Adam possessed rare and 
peculiar gifts. Thoroughly read up in 
ail matters of political and social eco- 
nomy, and the movements of the various 
sections of the religious world; a facile 
and forcible writer, with a pure English 
style; a good French scholar, and able 
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to converse both in the German and 
Italian languages, he was readily “at 
home” in any subject requiring instant 
attention and comment. Local affairs 
he could treat with singular tact and 
humour, and though in doing so he had 
frequently to say hard things, yet no 
one ever ventured to state that personal 
animosity influenced his pen. It was 
the cause he aimed at and struck, and, 
as a consequence sometimes, the pro- 
moters of the cause came in for a hearty, 
but always fair blow. Cant and hypo- 
crisy he hated and oppesed with his 
whole heart, and probably it is in ar- 
ticles written against such that his 
strongest language will be found. 

It was those who were Mr. Adam’s 
close intimates who knew his excellences 
best. A more generous heart never beat 
in human breast; areadier hand to help 
the needy was never stretched forth. 
To those who worked side by side with 
him—necessarily by night as well as by 
day—he was a kind adviser and an in- 
dulgent master. 

Mr. Adam, whose disease was cancer, 
leaves a widow and family.— Banffshire 
Journal. 


Mr. James Lrecu Ripeway. 

Nov. 20, 1862. At his residence, 
Walton Warren, near Burton-on-Trent, 
aged 63, Mr. James Leech Ridgway, the 
well-known publisher of Piccadilly. 

Mr. Ridgway was born in 1799. He 
was for the greater part of his life con- 
nected as publisher with the leading 
members of the Liberal party, as his 
father had been before him*. So far 
back as the time of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation, in 1829, he published many of 





* Mr. Ridgway, sen., indeed, was so earnest 
and zeaious a champion in his advocacy of 
Liberal opinions in the days ‘“‘when George 
the Third was king,” that he suffered more 
than one political prosecution, and was on one 
occasion imprisoned in Newgate on a charge 
of seditious publication—a fate which befel 
also the present Lord Broughton, then known 
as John Cam Hobhouse. The son’s lot was 
happily cast in less troublesome and less ex- 
citing times, 
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the most stirring works in advocacy 
of that measure; and at a more recent 
date, pamphlets which told powerfully 
in favour of the repeal of the Corn 
Duties. For some years past he was 
one of the principal proprietors of the 
“Globe” newspaper, in the manage- 
ment of which he took an active part. 

After a long and painful illness, borne 
with most exemplary patience and re- 
signation, Mr. Ridgway died, regretted 
and respected by all who knew him. 

Mr. Ridgway was twice married. By 
his first wife, whom he married early in 
life, he has left a family of six children. 
His youngest son, William Hearn Ridg- 
way, has succeeded him in his business 
asa publisher. His will, which is very 
brief, bears date Jan. 5, 1861. The 
personalty was estimated for probate 
duty as under £80,000. 


Witt1am DEEDES, EsqQ., M.P. 

Nov. 30, 1862. At his residence, 
Eaton-terrace, aged 66, William Deedes, 
Esq., of Sandling-park, Kent, M.P. for 
the Eastern Division of the county. 

The deceased, who was born at Sand- 
ling-park in 1796, was the eldest son of 
William Deedes, Esq., who was M.P. for 
Hythe, by Sophia, second daughter of 
Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., of Good- 
nestone-park. He was educated at 
Winchester, and at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, subsequently became a 
Fellow of All Souls, and was called to 
the bar. He first entered Parliament as 
member for East Kent in 1845. He 
was again returned by the same con- 
stituency in 1852, lost his election in 
April, 1857, but was a third time sent 
to Parliament for the same seat in De- 
cember of that year ; which he continued 
to occupy till the time of his death. In 
May, 1858, he was appointed a com- 
missioner of Church Estates, with a 
salary of £1,000 per annum, and for 
some years he was a member of the 
Dover Harbour Board, chairman of the 
Kent General Sessions, and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county; he was also 
Major-Commandant of the East Kent 
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Yeomanry Cavalry. He married, in 
1833, Emily Octavia, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Taylor, formerly of Bifrons, near 
Canterbury, by whom he leaves a family. 
He was a Conservative in politics, but 
he never was, strictly speaking, a “ party 
man.” He always claimed of his con- 
stituents to act perfectly independent 
of either party. In the House he gained 
the respect of both sides, and he is said 
to have been one of the best chairmen 
of a committee that the House ever pro- 
duced; he was also remarkable for his 
ready attention to the local affairs of 
Kent. 

Mr. Deedes’ death, which proceeded 
from an affection of the heart, was very 
sudden. On the morning of the 28th 
of November the Rev. W. Yate, secretary 
and treasurer to the Dover Sailors’ 
Home, received a letter from the hon. 
gentleman, announcing his intention to 
preside at the anniversary of that insti- 
tution, which was to be celebrated the 
same afternoon by a banquet at the 
Lord Warden Hotel. His non-arrival 
at the appointed time, five o’clock in the 
afternoon, caused enquiries to be made 
respecting him, first at Sandling-park, 
where it was thought he might have 
been detained, and subsequently by 
telegraph to London ; but all that could 
be learned that evening was that he had 
not returned home. Sir Brook W. 
Bridges, Bart., his cousin, and colleague 
for East Kent, presided at the Dover 
banquet ; but it was not learned till the 
following afternoon that Mr. Deedes had 
been seized with sudden illness while 
alone at his residence in London, where 
he had been detained on the affairs of his 
office. His son was shortly afterwards 
sent for by telegraph, and it was then 
understood that the father was in a very 
dangerous state. On the morning of 
the 30th the melancholy intelligence 
was communicated that he had died in 
the course of the night. 


Mr. ALDERMAN MEEK. 
Dec, 13,1862. At Middlethorpe Lodge, 
near York, aged 72, James Meek, esq., 
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one of the Aldermen of that city, and 
thrice Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Meek was born in the village of 
Brompton, near Northallerton, on the 
13th of February, 1790; his father, who 
was the son of a linen-manufacturer 
there, being the lessee of a farm under 
the Bishop of Durham, His mother 
was one of the three daughters and 
co-heiresses of a Mr. Mewburn, of Bil- 
lingham, near Stockton-on-Tees, who was 
a gentleman of independent fortune. 
After receiving a sound education at 
Northallerton he was apprenticed in the 
year 1803 to Mr. Joseph Agar, a currier 
of York, and when out of his time he 
visited London, Manchester, Newcastle, 
and other places, thus passing between 
two and three years in improving his 
knowledge of his trade. On the 25th of 
March, 1813, he married Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Pearson, of Bramham, 
near Tadcaster, the owner and occupier 
of a small estate there, and a descendant 
of the Troutbecks, of Hope Hall. In 
the same year he commenced business 
as a currier, in Goodramgate, York, and 
he ultimately succeeded in establishing 
himself in a leading position. One great 
secret of his success was probably the 
resolution with which throughout life 
he adhered to a determination that he 
made in early youth, never to enter into 
any speculation which might with any 
probability involve the loss of more than 
half his capital. 

Some years ago, Mr. Meek retired 
from business, in favour of his only son, 
and went to reside at Middlethorpe 
Lodge; but he continued to exercise an 
important influence over the commercial 
affairs of York as chairman, or trustee, 
or director of several institutions. 

In the development of the railway 
movement he took an early and pro- 
minent part. He presided at the first 
public meeting held in York on this 
subject, and was afterwards Vice-Chair- 
man of the York and North Midland 
Railway Company, of which Mr. Hudson 
was Chairman; but he resigned his seat 
at that Board, on the adoption of certain 
measures as to Sunday travelling, of 
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which he did not approve. On the fall 
of Mr. Hudson, Mr. Meek was called in 
to take an active part in the investi- 
gation and re-organization of affairs, 
and he was for a short time Chairman 
of both the York and North Midland 
and the Newcastle and Berwick Rail- 
ways. He was also concerned from the 
first in the projection and formation of 
the Great Northern Railway, of which 
he was a director at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Meek was the eldest member of 
the York Corporation, having not only 
served the office of Sheriff in the year 
1827, but having been elected a member 
of the first Municipal Council after the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Bill. 
He was also one of the first body of 
Aldermen under the new regime, and 
he served the office of Lord Mayor in 
the years 1836, 1849, and 1851, with 
honour to himself, and with credit to 
the city. 

In politics, Mr. Meek was a decided 
Liberal, and he was more than once re- 
quested to allow himself to be nominated 
as a candidate for the representation of 
the city, but he invariably declined. He 
was in the commission of the peace for 
the city of York, as well as for the 
North and East Ridings, and was most 
diligent in the discharge of his duties 
as a magistrate. He was a member of 
the Wesleyan body, and he benefited it 
by many handsome donations; but he 
did not confine his liberality to his own 
community, as he was a regular sub- 
scriber to numerous charities in con- 
nexion with other denominations, not 
only in York but elsewhere. During 
a long public life, his strong religious 
opinions occasionally came into conflict 
with those held by others who look at 
things from another point of view, but 
however much the latter might differ 
with him, they could not but admire 
the man for his straightforward and 
honestly expressed sentiments. 

The local charities of the deceased 
Alderman were unbounded ; so much so, 
that he was not unfrequently spoken of 
as a second Man of Ross. His private 
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deeds of charity will never be fully 
known, for although the needy and de- 
serving never failed to receive relief, 
their wants were supplied without any 
one save himself being aware of the fact. 
His purse, too, was always open to re- 
lieve the spiritual as well as the bodily 
wants of the poor of York, and for many 
years past a missionary has been labour- 
ing in the most destitute portions of the 
city at his sole expense. 

The death of Mrs. Meek, on the 28th 
of February, 1861, appeared to have 
given him a shock from which he never 
recovered, and his robust frame began 
perceptibly to give way. His sufferings, 
which were protracted, and occasionally 
towards the close very severe, were borne 
with truly Christian patience. His fu- 
neral, which took place at the York 
Cemetery, on Friday, December 19, par- 
took of a public character, the shops of 
the eity being very generally closed, and 
representatives of the various public and 
commercial bodies attending, as well as 
workmen and apprentices (nearly 250 in 
number) from the tannery and glass 
works of which the deceased had long 
been the head. 


Mrs. KaTHaRINE THOMSON, 

Dec.17, 1862. At Dover, Mrs. Katha- 
rine Thomson, widow of Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson, and daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Byerley, of Etruria, in Stafford- 
shire. 

The deceased lady was well known to 
the public as the author of several 
works, chiefly biography or fiction; her 
first production being a “ Life of Wol- 
sey,” written for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
much commended by Lord Brougham. 
A novel called “Constance,” published 
without her name, was her first venture 
in fiction, and was very successful; but 
its two successors, “ Rosabel” and the 
**Lady Annabella,” were less so, ‘‘ The 
Life of Raleigh” and the “ Memoirs of 
the Court of Henry the Eighth” were 
followed by “ Memoirs of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough,” and Mrs. Thomson 
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took a good place in literature. Her 
researches and the reading requisite for 
these works gave her also material for 
a series of historical novels, as “ Anne 
Boleyn,” “‘ Ragland Castle,” “The White 
Mask,” “ The Chevalier.” In addition 
to these, Mrs. Thomson published “ Lives 
of the Jacobites,” “Tracy, or the Appa- 
rition,” and “ Widows and Widowers,” 
one of the best and most popular of her 
novels. 

After Dr. Thomson’s death in 1849, 
Mrs. Thomson resided abroad for some 
years. On her return to England 
she published two novels, “Court Se- 
crets” and “ Faults on Both Sides,” and 
the “ Life of Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham ;” but the most popular of her later 
works were those written conjvintly 
with her son, “ The Queens of Society” 
and “ Wits and Beaux,” and published 
under the pseudonyms of Grace and 
Philip Wharton. The third and last of 
this series, only just given to the world, 
“The Literature of Society,” was en- 
tirely her own, her fellow-worker and 
youngest son, John Cockburn Thomson, 
having been accidentally drowned at 
Tenby in 1860—a shock from which his 
mother never quite recovered. During a 
long residence in London Mrs. Thomson 
assembled at her house all who were emi- 
nent in science, letters, and the arts, 
and she numbered among her friends 
Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Cockburn, L. E. L., 
Campbell, Bulwer, &c.; whilst her ear- 
liest recollections in her father’s house 
were of Flaxman, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and Coleridge. 


Mz. JoHn WEALE. 

Dec. 18, 1862. Mr. John Weale, 
publisher, of High Holborn. 

Mr. Weale’s career in business ex- 
tended over forty years, and he made it 
his great object to suggest, create, and 
mature works which have been of ac- 
knowledged aid to professional men, 
and others. He long enjoyed the 
personal friendship of some of the first 
scientific men of the day, and may be 
truly said to be one of the benefactors 
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of the reading public. His name will 
likewise be remembered as one of the 
first publishers of cheap literature, as 
evidenced by the production of his well- 
known Rudimentary Series, which com- 
prises educational, classical, and scien- 
tific works of high value. Mr. Weale 
was the editor of the following, among 
other works :— 

“ Divers Works of Early Masters »,” 
published in 1841; “ Weale’s Drawing- 
books for Engineers and Architects,” 
1834; “ Weale on the Making of Ameri- 
can Railways, with Illustrations,” 1843 ; 

“ Weale’s Papers of Architecture and 
Archeology,” 500 plates,1844; “ Weale’s 
Survey of London,” 1852. 


J. L. Apotpuvs, Esq. 

Dec. 24, 1862. In Hyde-park-square, 
aged 67, John Leycester Adolphus, Esq., 
M.A., Judge of the Marylebone County 
Court, Solicitor-General of the County 
Palatine of Durham, and a Bencher of 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. 

Mr. Adolphus was the son of John 
Adolphus, Esq., barrister -at-law and 
¥F.S.A., well known by his several works 
on English history. He died in 1845, 
in his 80th year (when a memoir of him 
appeared in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
zinE, N.S. xxiv. 314); having married, 
in 1793, Miss Leycester, of White Place, 
Berkshire, the mother of the gentleman 
now deceased. 





b See his note to Statistical Notices of Publi- 
cations on the Constructive Arts, 1822—1859 :— 
“This work consists of the life and works of 
Albert Durer; notices of his master Wolhge- 
muth, and his friend Perckheymer; Adam 
Krafft and his Sacrament House at Nurem- 
burg; the stained glass windows, elaborately 
drawn, of St. Jacques’ Church at Liége; the 
stained glass windows at Gouda in Holland, 
and other specimens at York in England, &c. 
The original complete drawings of the Gouda 
windows are in my possession, purchased at 
a great price of M. Kraus, architect, of Utrecht. 
Should these windows be destroyed, and the 
people of Holland desire to restore them, ap- 
plication must be made to me for the drawings 
in my possession. For the compilation and 
industry evinced in the production of this 
work, the King of the Belgians kindly con- 
descended to present to me, through the 
Minister, his large gold medal,” 
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Mr. Adolphus was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, from which he 
was elected, as head monitor, to a fel- 
lowship at St. John’s, Oxford, in 1811; 
Dr. Wynter, now President of that Col- 
lege, the second monitor, going up with 
him. At Oxford he was distinguished 
for his irreproachable life and elegant 
and scholastic tastes. His abilities soon 
began to display themselves. He carried 
off the Newdigate English Verse Prize 
in 1814, when the Allied Sovereigns 
visited Oxford (the subject was “ Niobe”), 
and the Chancellor’s Prize for an English 
essay in 1818 (the subject was “ Bio- 
graphy”). At his degree, in 1815, he 
was placed in the second class in Clas- 
sics, together with Dr. Cotton, Provost 
of Worcester, Dr. Hinds, late Bishop 
of Norwich, and Dr. Wynter. 

In 1821 young Mr. Adolphus obtained 
early distinction in literature as the 
author of “ Letters to Richard Heber, 
Esq., containing Critical Remarks on 
the series of Novels beginning with 
Waverley, and an Attempt to ascertain 
their Author.” The contents of this 
work are fully described in the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott by Mr. Lockhart, who 
introduces it with the remark that 
* During Scott’s visit to London in July, 
1821, there appeared a work which was 
read with eager curiosity and delight by 
the public, with much private diversion 
besides by his friends, and which he 
himself must have gone through with a 
very odd mixture of emotions.” The 
general judgment was that it was very 
cleverly argued, and Mr. Lockhart ad- 
mits that Mr. Adolphus worked out his 
problem with great success. His reasons 
were characterized by remarkable in- 
genuity and acuteness, and afterwards 
received from the great novelist a frank 
admission of their cogency. Scott con- 
veyed, through Mr. Heber, an invita- 
tion to Mr. Adolphus to visit Abbots- 
ford ; and thither he went in the sum- 
mer of 1823. He afterwards contributed 
to Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Scott a full 
account of that visit ; and his subsequent 
visits in 1827, 1830, and 1831, are also 
noticed in the same work. 


F. L. Adolphus, Esqg.—M. Goudchaux. 


Mr, Adolphus was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple on the 21st of June, 
1822. He was for some years engaged 
in reporting, first with Mr. R. V. Barne- 
wall, and then with Mr. T. F. Ellis, who 
died recently. 

Mr. Adolphus was appointed a judge 
of the County Courts by Lord Chan- 
cellor St. Leonard’s. He led a very 
laborious life in that capacity, as in his 
former engagement as a reporter; and 
was universally respected alike for his 
professional and his personal merits. On 
the Northern Circuit he delighted all by 
his polished and caustic wit and humour, 
which never trespassed beyond the 
bounds of true gentlemanly feeling. 
In private life he was highly respected 
as a good and religious man, without 
any pretension or display. He was for 
years a most active and useful member 
of the “Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education” of the Christian 
Knowledge Society; and a short time 
ago was restored to his University friends 
by being appointed Steward, or legal 
adviser, to St. John’s College. As a 
speaker, though not eloquent, Mr. Adol- 
phus was singularly epigrammatic and 
perspicuous, and had the great art of 
never saying too much or of travelling 
out of the record. Some of his speeches 
at the anniversaries of the Literary Fund 
were very happy. In 1858 he published a 
genial volume of “‘ Letters from Spain,” 
the result of two summer tours made in 
1856 and 1857. 


M. GoupcHavx. 

Dec. 28, 1862. At Paris, M. Goud- 
chaux, Minister of Finance under the 
Provisional Government of 1848. 

M. Goudehaux was born in Paris in 
1797, of a wealthy Hebrew family long 
settled in Alsace. He was plaeed at an 
early age at the head of the house, which 
was then one of the important banking 
establishments of Paris. He took an 
active part in the political questions of 
the day, and joined the ranks of the 
Liberal party, opposed to the measures 
of the Restoration. After the Revolu- 
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tion of 1830 he was named member of 
the Council-General of the Department 
of the Seine, and subsequently accepted 
the appointment of treasurer to the divi- 
sion of the army whose head-quarters 
were at Strasburg. In consequence of 
some disagreement with the Ministers 
on questions of finance as affecting the 
policy of the Government, he was re- 
moved from his post in 1834, and once 
more joined the Opposition, He wrote 
several letters in the National news- 
paper in support of the principle that 
railroads should be constructed and 
worked by the State. He published two 
pamphlets in 1840—one on the pro- 
longation of the Bank charter, and the 
other on the conversion of the Rentes 
in the form of a letter to M. Hamann. 
After the revolution of February, M. 
Goudchaux was offered the post of Fi- 
nance Minister, and his acceptance of it 
seemed for a few days to reassure the 
commercial classes. This confidence, 
however, was not of long continuance, 
M. Goudchaux became acquainted with 
the real situation of affairs; he was dis- 
mayed at the abyss before him. He 
made known to his colleagues the extent 
of the evil without attempting to exag- 
gerate or diminish: the organized resist- 
ance to the payment of taxes of any 
kind, the street insurrections which pa- 
ralysed all his efforts, and completely 
annihilated industry and trade; and the 
impossibility of doing anything until 
public tranquillity should be re-esta- 
blished. As a last attempt to restore 
confidence in the Republic, he proposed 
to the Government to anticipate by a 
fortnight the payment of the interest on 
the debt, which was adopted. Events, 
however, were too strong for him, and, 
driven to despair by the rapid progress 
of Socialism, M. Goudchaux resigned 
his place as Minister of Finance, which 
was taken by M. Tronvé-Chauvel. 
When the June insurrection broke 
out, M. Goudchaux energetically sup- 
ported the motion for intrusting the 
supreme power to General Cavaignac, 
and he defended by his speeches and 
-votes in the Constituent Assembly the 
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General’s measures up to the 10th of 
December. When the Assembly dis- 
solved itself M. Goudchaux again stood 
as a candidate for the Legislative As- 
sembly, He was not returned. He 
withdrew from public life after the 
Coup d’Etat, December, 1851, but 
once more came forward in 1857 as 
candidate for the Legislative Chamber, 
and was returned for one of the elec- 
toral districts of Paris, As he refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Imperial Government, he was declared 
to have vacated his seat. 

His death occurred after a long 
malady. The only persons who accom- 
panied his remains to their last resting- 
place were the members of his family. 
At his own desire, his funeral was of 
the most modest kind; nor were any 
of those pompous and unmeaning ora- 
tions which are customary in France 
on such occasions pronounced over his 
grave. 

In politics M. Goudchaux was a sin- 
cere, though moderate, Republican. He 
maintained his opinions to the last ; and 
none ever doubted the sincerity of his 
convictions, any more than they doubted 
his disinterestedness in public and his 
integrity in private life. 


Mr. Tuomas Bresy, A.M. 

Jan.'7. At Kilkenny, after an illness 
of some duration, aged 64, Mr. Thomas 
Bibby, A.M., a man of considerable 
learning and literary taste, but of the 
strangest habits and most eccentric cha- 
racter. He was a member—probably 
the representative—of a respectable fa- 
mily long settled in Kilkenny. John 
Bibby was elected Portreeve, or Chief 
Magistrate, of the Corporation of Irish- 
town on the 21st of September, 1691, 
and filled the office for three successive 
years. His descendants are still nume- 
rous within the olden precincts of that 
now defunct corporation, and the con- 
tiguous city of Kilkenny. 

Thomas Bibby commenced his educa- 
tion at the Grammar-school of Kilkenny, 
(founded by the first Duke of Ormonde, 
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and generally known by the erroneous 
title of “ Kilkenny College”) ; an insti- 
tution which gave letters to Swift, Con- 
greve, Berkeley, and many other men 
of eminence in their day. The head- 
master was then the Rev. Andrew O’Cal- 
laghan, of whom he always spoke with 
profound respect. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, at an early age, and 
obtained a Scholarship—hence the title 
“Scholar Bibby,” given half in respect, 
half in ridicule, which clung to him 
through life; and when but thirteen 
years old he had the honour of carrying 
off the gold medal for science at a col- 
lege examination, where he had a host 
of competitors. His love of the classics, 
however, went far beyond his taste for 
science, and he became one of the best 
Greek scholars of the day. So far as 
his collegiate course went he held a dis- 
tinguished place, but the extreme oddi- 
ties of his character soon appeared, and 
proved an effectual bar to his attaining 
any public position. Some of his rela- 
tives placed him in a private lunatic 
asylum in Dublin, but he was soon re- 
leased, and be thenceforth passed an 
utterly secluded and solitary life among 
his books, from whose companionship, 
however, he seemed to derive all the 
pleasure that was desired by one of his 
peculiar cast of mind. He possessed an 
income, from leasehold property, of about 
£300 perannum, but hechose tolive inthe 
greatest penury, and almost denied him- 
self the common necessaries of life; the 
only indulgence, apparently,which he per- 
mitted himself being in connexion with 
a mania for book-buying. He published 
two dramatic poems: one of which, en- 
titled “Gerald of Kildare,” was issued 
in 1854; and the other, a sequel to the 
former, “Silken Thomas,” appeared in 
1859, His style was verbose, but yet 
clear and sufficiently comprehensive. In 
the blank verse there are some passages 
not devoid of spirit and beauty; and an 
address to his son, with which the work 
last named was opened, exhibits a very 
touching degree of pathos and feeling. 
The notes, however, are particularly 
indicative of the man, displaying an 
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amazing amount of truly diversified 
reading. 

An interesting notice of his life and 
habits was published, on the occasion 
of his decease, in the “ Kilkenny Mode- 
rator” of January 10,—the Editor of 
which journal knew him well ;—from 
which we make a few extracts :— 


“He was in truth a perfect book- 
worm, but not ‘the book-worm block- 
head ignorantly read,’ for he possessed 
such talents as might have been turned 
to important account, but for the eccen- 
tric habits which he suffered to obtain 
dominion over him. 

“He lived, in fact, altogether out of 
the world, scarcely ever quitting his 
house (except to attend the Sunday 
noon-day service at the Cathedral), and 
when he chanced to go out, always, 
when possible, selecting the shades of 
night to flit in a ghost-like manner 
along the most unfrequented way that 
he could find to his destination. We 
never remember to have seen him in 
daylight on weekdays except on two 
occasions. One was at the auction of 
the late Dr. Pack, of Patrick - street, 
where no apparition could have caused 
greater surprise. He usually was neg- 
ligent in the extreme as regarded his 
person and clothing, and to see him 
walk into the auction-room in broad 
daylight, combed and washed, and in 
the habit, as he always possessed the 
manners, of a gentleman, was deemed 
a wondrous sight indeed by all who 
knew him—who, however, were very 
few indeed. But the secret of his advent 
in this guise was the announcement of 
a rare edition of a work in the auc- 
tioneer’s advertisement, and having re- 
solved to buy it, he did honour to the 
occasion by an amount of attention to 
his toilet which, probably, had not been 
paid for very many years before, and 
certainly never since. The other oc- 
casion on which we chanced to meet 
‘The Scholar’ in the daytime, was at 
St. Canice’s Library. The present Arch- 
deacon of Ossory was then librarian, and 
had engaged Mr, Bibby’s son, an intelli- 
gent young man possessing much of his 
father’s literary taste, to make a new 
catalogue of the books. From the son’s 
report of the literary treasures which 
were to be found in the old library, the 
father was tempted abroad to ask per- 
mission to look at some of the works; 
and as he opened the covers and gloated 
over the title-pages of several of the first 
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editions of various books displaying the 
imprints of some of the fathers of typo- 
graphy, and hugged them to his bosom 
in almost speechless delight, the ‘ pro- 
digious’ of Dominie Sampson at once 
suggested itself as fully realised, at least 
in attitude. 

“We have observed as to his negli- 
gence to his person; but he was more 
careless still as to the arrangement of 
his dwelling. Dust and cobwebs seemed 
to be necessary to his existence, and the 
rats appeared to be welcome and fami- 
liar friends. He had a horror as to the 
deprival of any animal or insect of vi- 
tality, and when the dust and filth 
which accumulated around him became 
instinct with life, he would suffer no 
interference with it. His dwelling was 
one of the old prebendal houses, in an- 
cient times connected with the Cathe- 
dral of St.Canice. A comfortable old 
domicile it might have been made by 
any ordinary tenant, but with him win- 
dows and fireplaces were unnecessary, 
save in the single room in which he sat, 
rend, cooked, and slept, and to which 
his entire household was confined; and 
every other apartment, above stairs and 
below, was given up to books,—books on 
all subjects, of all ages, and all countries, 
all suffered to decay away from damp, 
moths, and worms; brcken window-glass 
was never repaired, the shutters were 
always closed, the roof was allowed to 
leak, and the ivy to grow in through 
the fissures in the window-frames. 

“We shall never forget the scene 
we beheld on making an inspection of 
the place the day after his death, when 
access was at length obtainable to por- 
tions of the premises to which during 
his life he never permitted any one to 
accompany him. ‘The entire attic story 
of the house was filled with books in 
every stage of rottenness and decom- 
position, and the staircase which leads 
to it was similarly heaped, not merely 
along the sides, but so as to block up 
the steps, rendering it necessary that 
a series of barricades should be scaled 
before the upper story could be gained. 
There was no order or arrangement what- 
ever in the book deposits. The volumes 
covered the floors in a layer of some feet 
deep, but here and there rising into 
pyramids, some of which were crowned 
with old drawers containing a few arti- 
cles of antique china—the possession of 
which alone, beside his love for books, 
seems to have afforded him gratification. 
And among the literary piles were large 
boxes and parcels of books, which had 
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Jain there for years, unopened, just as 
they had arrived from the London and 
Dublin book -marts—the auctioneers 
at which had received his commission 
to purchase for him such works as he 
should mark on their catalogues—ex- 
cept that the cases and package-cover- 
ings were rotting and falling to pieces. 
To possess the literary treasures which 
he fancied, seemed to be sufficient for 
his satisfaction. But the garrets and 
staircase were not the only depositories 
where the most ancient editions of the 
classics were to be found piled in hete- 
rogeneous and strangely incongruous 
heaps with modern novels, reviews, and 
magazines, As we have already stated, 
one bedroom had sufficed for all other 
purposes, and parlour, drawing-room, 
and closets were filled with books; the 
kitchen and scullery were given up to 
the same purpose; and when we had 
seen all these, to our astonishment the 
attendant of the deceased invited us to 
explore the literary treasures stored in 
the cellar; ‘for,’ she observed, ‘ the real 
library is there!’ We did not, however, 
explore the cellar, for its entrance was 
garnished with a drapery of cobwebs so 
dense as to form a curiosity of its kind 
—although, to say the truth, we had 
previously penetrated some curious spe- 
cimens enough, in the other chambers, 
of the work which spiders can perform 
when entirely left to their instincts. 
“It is only just, however, to state 
that Mr. Bibby, although reserved and 
solitary in his habits, was not of a morose 
or repulsive disposition. On the con- 
trary, he was naturally polite and genial 
in manner, and when in conversation 
with an educated person, spoke with 
a good deal of animation, and never 
failed to give evidence of the great fund 
of varied information which he pos- 
sessed, but in a manner which displayed 
no arrogant pretension. It has often been 
remarked, that in simplicity of manner 
as well as in features, he bore a strong 
resemblance to Oliver Goldsmith. His 
brother, Mr. Samuel Hale Bibby, a sur- 
geon, of Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London, is said to be endowed with 
much of ‘the Scholar’s’ literary taste 
and ability, without his eccentricity.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 13, 1862. At his residence, Hobart- 
town, Tasmania, shortly after his return from 
England, aged 56, the Rev. Frederick Miller. 

Dec. 18. At Owston Ferry, aged 69, the Rev. 
Wm. Brocklehurst Stonehouse, D.C.L., Arch- 
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deacon of Stowe, and Vicar of Owston. The 
deceased, who was of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, became B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, D.C.L. 
1845. He was ordained deacon 1815, and 
priest in 1816 ; was appointed Vicar of Owston 
1821, and Archdeacon of Stowe in 1844. When 
he first came to Owston the church was in 
a very dilapidated condition, and the living, 
with the chapelry of West Butterwick, was 
only of the value of £80 a-year ; but by the aid 
of Queen’s Anne’s Bounty and other sources, he 
raised it to the amount of £200 a-year. He be- 
gan his ministerial work at Messingham, along 
with the Ven. Archdeacon Bayley, whom he 

ded as Archd of Stowe. During his 
residence at Owston he rebuilt the church at 
West Butterwick, and afterwards had it se- 
parated from Owston. He also restored the 
church at Owston, which was in a state of 
comparative ruin, and, together with his late 
wife and surviving sister-in-law, Miss Sandars, 
adorned it with several painted windows. He 
also restored the south porch, in memory of 
his wife. The parishioners of Owston will be 
largely benefited by various parochial cha- 
rities which he established. He was the 
author of “‘The History and Topography of 
the Isle of Axholme,”’ 4to., 1839; ‘* The Cru- 
sade of Fidelis, a Knight of the Order of the 
Cross; being the History of his Adventures 
during his Pilgrimage to the Celestial City,” 
8vo., 1838, published anonymously ; ‘‘ The Sin 
and Nature of Schism: and, The Alliance be- 
tween Church and State considered; in Two 
Sermons,” 8vo., 1835; ‘‘ A Few Observations 
on the Rudiments of Ecclesiastical Knowledge,” 
8vo., 1832; and several archidiaconal charges. 

Dec. 22. At Hanover-cottages, Regent’s-pk., 
aged 87, the Rev. Robert Nicholas French, In- 
cumbent of Weston-on-Trent and of Osmaston, 
Derbyshire, and of Seckington, Warwickshire. 

Suddenly, the Rev. Hen. Hutchinson Swinny, 
Vicar of Cuddesdon, and Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, where he succeeded the Rev. 
Alfred Pott, B.D., in 1859. Though the college 
has not been so full, from various circum- 
stances, during the term of his principalship, 
few men who have been trained under Mr. 
Swinny, or old Cuddesdon students who have 
met such a cordial welcome from him at the 
anniversaries and other times, will hear with- 
out regret of his sudden death.—John Bull. 

Dec. 23. At his residence, Baldock, Herts., 
aged 65, the Rev. Wm. Fowler, B.A. 

At Runton, Norfolk, aged 24, the Rev. Abm. 
Hulton King, Curate of the parish, eldest son 
of the Rev. Sir Jas. W. King, bart. 

Dec, 24. At King’s Cliffe, aged 82, the Ven. 
Hen, Kay Bonney, D.D., Rector of King’s 
Cliffe, Archdeacon of Lincoln and Canon Re- 
sidentiary. See OpiTvary. 

Dec. 25. From a carriage accident, the Rev. 
J. E. Downing, twenty-six years Incumbent of 
Golcar, near Huddersfield. The deceased and 
family had accepted an invitation to dine, on 
Christmas-day, at Milnsbridge-house, the re- 
sidence of Mr. George Armitage. The party 
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left the Parsonage about half-past four in the 
afternoon, in two carriages, one of which con- 
tained Mr. Downing and his servant, and the 
other his wife and his son, the Rev.H. Downing, 
Curate of Golcar, and another lady and gentle- 
man. Onarriving at a point in the road, about 
a quarter of a mile from the Parsonage, the 
horse made a dash forward, and came in con- 
tact with a wall which fences the road from a 
precipitous descent of some forty feet in depth. 
The force of the concussion was so great that a 
portion of this wall was knocked down, and 
Mr. Downing and his servant were both jerked 
over the precipice. ‘The servant alighted on a 
slight projection only a few yards from the 
road, and escaped with little injury; but Mr. 
Downing fell the whole distance, and was 
picked up almost lifeless. He lingered until 
ten o’clock the same evening, when he died 
from the effect of his injuries. 

At Birkenhead, aged 26, the Rev. Arthur 
Lewis, junior Curate of Holy Trinity Church, 
youngest son of Major Roger Lambert 
Lewis. 

Dec. 27, At his residence, Islington, aged 49, 
the Rev. John Chapman, B.D., Secretary to 
the Church Missionary Society. He was the 
eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph Chapman, a 
respectable yeoman, of North Runcton, near 
Lynn, and was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Bury St. Edmund’s. He entered the 
University of Cambridge, at St. John’s College, 
at a later age than usual, having laid aside for 
a time his early studies. In 1836 his name ap- 
pears in the mathematical tripos as a wrangler, 
and in the classical tripos in the third class. 
His success in these examinations was no mea- 
sure of his attainments, and in his subsequent 
examination and election to a fellowship at St. 
John’s he took precedence of many whose 
nemes had stood before his in the tripos. In 
1840 he went out as a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, to take charge of the Cot- 
tayam College in Travancore. This college was 
originally designed for the theological training 
of students for the ministry of the Syrian 
Church. But all these students had been with- 
drawn when Mr. Chapman succeeded to the 
superintendence, and the pupils, about seventy 
in number, were principally youths, seeking an 
English education to fit them for civil or mer- 
cantile employments. Mr. Chapman, however, 
kept his eye fixed upon the missionary object 
of the college; he acquired the native lan- 
guage; he trained his pupils in a knowledge 
of the evidences of Christianity, and so effec- 
tually stamped his own missionary character 
upon his pupils, that eventually nine were ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders who had passed under 
his instruction. After having resided three 
years in India, he was joined by a lady who 
became his wife, and his zealous coadjutor in 
all his labours. Mr. Chapman removed in 
1850 to Madras to take charge of the Church 
Missionary Seminary at that city; but here 
his health gave way, and he was at the same 
time suddenly deprived of his wife by an attack 
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of cholera. In 1853 he was compelled to re- 
turn home for the restoration of his health; 
and was then appointed by the committee a 
secretary of the Society. To this office he de- 
voted an amount of labour and thought of 
which few men are capable, and discharged its 
duties most diligently and ably till within a 
week of his death. He was a man of the 
highest Christian principles, endowed not with 
showy, but with solid talents, and was charac- 
terized by a remarkably clear and sound judg- 
ment. His answers to the ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views” exhibited no ordinary power of mind, 
such, indeed, as surprised most of his friends, 
few of whom knew how much ability was 
latent under his modest and retiring demean- 
our. Mr. Chapman leaves a widow (daughter 
of the late Mr. Garrard, of Blyford-hall) and 
three young children. 

Dec. 28. At Fulbeck, aged 79, the Rev. 
Edw. Fane, Rector of Fulbeck, and Prebendary 
of Lincoln and Salisbury. He had been incum- 
bent of Fulbeck fifty-six years. 

At Dublin, aged 71, the Rev. Rawdon Griffith 
Greene, of Clifton, Bristol. 

At Bath, aged 81, the Rev. Henry Law, 
Rector of Little Downham, Cambridgeshire, 
and formerly Vicar of Standon, Herts. 

Dec. 30. The Rev. George Archdall, D.D., 
Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Canon of Norwich. 

In Upper Westbourne-terrace, aged 62, the 
Rev. J. W. Doran, LL.D., Rector of Beeston 
St. Lawrence, Norfolk. He was formerly 
Chaplain to the late Bishop Heber, Principal 
of the Syrian College of Cottayam, Madras, 
and subsequently Association Secretary to the 
Church Missionary Society. 

In Guy’s Hospital, in consequence of an 
accident on December 26, at the Gipsy-hill 
Station, Norwood, the Rev. Dr. J. George 
Gordon, formerly of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate Institution, Notting-hill- 
terrace. It appeared from the evidence at the 
inquest that the rev. doctor mounted the steps 
of a carriage when a train had begun to move 
out of the station, and a porter immediately 
signalled him to get down, informing him that 
it was not the train by which he had said he 
wished to travel. The porter tried to remove 
him, and in doing so they fell together, the 
porter on to the platform, and the clergyman 
on to the metals over which the train was 
passing. A verdict of accidental death was 
returned. 

Dec. 31. At Brighton, aged 68, the Rev. 
William Edelman, Perpetual Curate of Mer- 
ton, Surrey. 

Jan.1. At Brompton, the Rev. Robert Roy, 
formerly of Burlington-house, Fulham, and 
brother of the late Rev. W. Roy, D.D., Rector 
of Skirbeck. 

‘Jan. 2. At Southport, aged 52, the Rev. 
Henry Bostock, late Head Master of the War- 
rington Grammar School. The deceased had 
held the mastership of the above school for 
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nearly twenty years, and retired about twelve 
months ago on a pension. 

Jan. 3. At Selsey Rectory, aged 87, the 
Rev. Barré Phipps, Canon of Chichester, and 
Rector of Selsey. 

Jan.5. At York, aged 52, the Rev. Hugh 

Nanney, Rector of Caenby, and Vicar of Saxby, 
Lincolnshire. 
1 Jan.6. At Nice, the Rev. J. B. Collisson, 
Rector of Walcot, Bath. The deceased had 
through ill-health been unable to attend to 
the active duties of his cure for some time, and 
had recently received a year’s leave of absence 
from the Bishop, but his early decease was not 
anticipated, 

At Hedingham Castle, Essex, aged 67, the 
Rev. Henry Lewis Majendie, Vicar of Great 
Dunmow. 

Jan. 7. At Lausanne, aged 61, the Rev. 
James Eveleigh, M.A., Vicar of Alkham and 
Capel le Ferne, Kent. 

Aged 90, the Rev. John Kempe, Vicar of 
Fowey, Cornwall. 

Jan. 8. Suddenly, at the Rectory, aged 52, 
the Rev. Frederic Teed, Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Lewes. The rev. gentleman, after a connec- 
tion of twenty-one years with the parish as its 
clergyman, had greatly improved the church 
both as regards beauty and internal arrange- 
ments; and had his life been spared he pro- 
posed to place a new chancel window in an apse 
to be attached to thechurch. The repewing of 
the interior was, however, the-work on which 
he was most earnes.ly bent. As our readers 
are aware, by his influence, and principally by 
his contributions, five beautiful stained glass 
windows were placed in the church. He also 
caused the Cemetery to be open at certain times 
in order to afford relatives and friends of de- 
ceased persons opportunities for visiting their 
last resting-place. In fact, everything he could 
do for the improvement or benefit of the church 
and parish was with the rev. gentleman a la- 
bour of love; indeed, a more devoted parish 
priest, one more indefatigable in his ministry, 
in spite of failing health, we never knew ; and 
though his delivery was not pleasing, yet there 
was an earnestness, 4 depth of thought, and 
ability in his sermons which seemed every year 
to increase.—Sussex Express. 

In London, aged 65, the Rev. Edward Kent, 
Rector of Dromore, co. Down. 

Aged 93, the Rev. Robert Hankinson, Vicar 
of Walpole St. Andrew’s, Norfolk, Honorary 
Canon of Norwich Cathedral, and J.P. and 
D.L. for Norfolk. Mr. Hankinson was born at 
Lynn, on the 22nd of October, 1769, and re- 
ceived his early education under Dr. Lloyd, at 
the grammar-school in that town. He matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1787 ; 
was a scholar of his college, and took his B.A. 
degree in 1791. He was placed in the first 
class for examination, but was obiiged to take 
an @egrotat degree. At his death he was the 
senior member of the University. In 1794 he 
married Ann, daughter of Francis Edwards, 
esq. Having been ordained to the curacy of 
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St. Margaret’s, Lynn, he discharged the duties 
of that office until the year 1808, when he be- 
came Vicar of Walpole St. Andrew’s, which 
living he held till his death. Although his 
years were prolonged so far beyond the ordi- 
nary measure, he was able to join in the public 
ministrations of his church until within six 
months of his decease, and his mind remained 
clear, as his hope was sure, to the end. During 
his long career he was closely associated with 
the contemporary leaders of the Evangelical 
movement in the Church. In his list of early 
friends may be mentioned the names of New- 
ton, Cecil, Scott, and Venn, and at a later 
period Mr. Simeon and Professor Farish. 
Among his early recollections was that of 
hearing the preaching of John Wesley. He 
was a warm supporter of educational and bene- 
volent as well as of religious institutions; and 
his name was given to a wing of the West Nor- 
folk and Lynn Hospital, which he endowed. 
By his late wife, who died many years since, 
he had three sons, who took Holy Orders; 
namely, the Ven. Robert Edwards Hankinson, 
Archdeacon of Norwich and Vicar of Hales- 
worth, Suffolk ; the late Rev. Thomas Edwards 
Hankinson (who died in 1843, in the 39th year 
of his age), sometime Curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Lynn, and author of poems which in nine out 
of twelve successive years gained the Seatonian 
prize, and have since been published collec- 
tively and received with great favour ; and the 
Rev. Edward Francis Edwards Hankinson, 
formerly Incumbent of St. John’s, Lynn, and 
now Rector of North Lynn, with St. Margaret’s 
attached. One of his daughters is the widow 
of the late Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated 
Arctic navigator. Mr. Hankinson commenced 
his ministry in his native town, and continuing 
it in its near neighbourhood for the long period 
of seventy years, he won, by the sweetness of 
his natural disposition and the undeviating 
consistency of his life, the respect and attach- 
ment of all with whom he came in contact. In 
politics and in religion he was liberal, but not 
latitudinarian. 

Jan.9. At Castle-hill, Walmer, aged 77, the 
Rev. Charles Robert Rowlatt, M.A., Rector of 
North Benfleet, Essex. 

At Barham-house, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
Rev. Alfred Stephen Hewlett, A.M., eldest son 
of Thos. Hewlett, esq., Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Middlesex. 

Jan. 10. At Great Munden Rectory, Herts., 
aged 42, the Rev. Henry Dawson, Rector of 
the parish. He was the third son of the late 
Right Hon. George Dawson, of Moyola-park, 
Castle-Dawson, Ireland, and nephew of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, bart. He was 
found dead in a bath, having committed suicide 
by opening an artery in his arm with a razor, 
which was found lying open on the floor. 

Jan. 11. At Colwall, Herefordshire, aged 
35, the Rev. Edward Widt Culsha, M.A., of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Head Master of Col- 
wall Grammar School, and late Curate of 
Little Malvern, 
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Jan. 12. In Elgin-crescent, Kensington- 
park, aged 88, from the effects of a fall three 
days before, the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, late 
Reader, &c., at the Temple Church, 

Jan. 13. At Brompton, aged 80, the Rev. 
Arthur William Shakespear, LL.B. 

At his residence, Amwell, Herts., aged 58, 
the Rev. John Thomas Jones, M.A., late a 
Chaplain in the H.E.I. Company’s Service, son 
of the late Rev. Evan Jones, Vicar of Folkton, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan. 21. At the Vicarage, Edmonton, the 
Rev. Thomas Tate. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July 30, 1862. Dr. Thos. Stewart Traill (see 
vol. cexiii. p. 372) was born on the 29th of 
October, 1781, at Kirkwall, in Orkney, and 
throughout his life he retained a most affec- 
tionate interest in his native islands. ‘* He 
was,” as we read in a contemporary notice, 
** Orcadiensibus Orcadiensior, and his face 
lighted up and his hand gave an extra grip 
when he met with a man whose young eyes 
had seen the Old Man of Hoy, and who heard 
the roar of the Pentland Firth from the south.” 
He graduated in Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh in 1802, where he had been the 
fellow-student of Lord Brougham, Sir David 
Brewster, Principal Lee, and other eminent 
persons. He is believed to have settled in 
Liverpool in 1804, where he constantly resided 
as a physician, in good practice, until 1832. 
He was highly esteemed, professionally and 
personally, in that great mercantile city, and 
formed intimate friendships with its leading 
men. He promoted warmly the societies 
founded there for the diffusion of literature 
and science, especially the Royal Institution 
of Liverpool, of which he was one of the 
founders, and the first secretary. He main- 
tained throughout life his intimacy with Lord 
Brougham, having a common interest in many 
philanthropic objects. In 1832 he was ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Medical Jurisprudence 
in this University [Edinburgh], which he filled 
until his death, thirty years later. He had 
a great pleasure in lecturing. Chemistry, 
mineralogy, and meteorology were his favourite 
sciences. In 1804 he delivered a popular course 
on chemistry for a benevolent object in Kirk- 
wall. This is said to have been the first course 
of the kind delivered in Scotland. He lectured 
frequently in Liverpool; and after he became 
a professor in Edinburgh, he not only delivered 
his own course of lectures, but also repeatedly 
that of Professor Jamieson on Natural History, 
and once at least he lectured for a session in 
the Chemical Class during Dr. Hope’s decline. 
He was a diligent attender on this Society 
(Antiquaries of Scotland], and for many years 
Curator of the Library, with a seat in the 
Council. He contributed a great many papers 
to our proceedings, and some are printed in 
the “Transactions.”? They are not always of 
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an important class, but are of a kind very ser- 
viceable in promoting the interest of meetings 
such as ours, and a taste for science generally. 
This, indeed, was Dr. Traill’s forte. His te- 
nacious memory, storing up the results of con- 
siderable reading and extensive conversation 
and intercourse, supplied him with many ma- 
terials for illustrating any topic brought under 
his notice. It is not surprising that, trusting 
largely to memory, his accuracy is not in 
all cases perfectly to be relied on. He was 
nominally editor of the eighth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and he certainly 
contributed to it some forty articles; but his 
responsibility was, I believe, chiefly confined 
to the earliest volumes, the greater part hav- 
ing been practically edited by the able pub- 
lisher, Mr. Adam Black. Latterly, owing to 
infirmity, Dr. Traill ceased to attend the meet- 
ings of this Society, where he had for a quarter 
of a century occupied a familiar place. But 
his lectures he never discontinued, and per- 
severed with them until within twelve days of 
his death. It was well known to his colleagues 
that had he lived to complete that course, 
which was his thirtieth, he would then have 
resigned his chair.—Address of Mr. D. Laing, 
at the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
Nov. 28, 1862. 

Aug. 24. On his passage to India, aged 34, 
Capt. Godfrey Lyon Knight, of H.M.’s 19th 
Regt., only son of the late Col. Edward Knight. 

Sept. 20. At Doongal, near Maryborough, 
Queensland, aged 18, Henry Surtees, third son 
of W. Surtees Raine, esq., of Snow-hall, co. 
Durham. 

Oct. 8. Mr.James Walker (see vol. ccxiii. 
p. 653), the eminent civil engineer, was born 
at Falkirk on the 14th of September, 1781. He 
was educated at the parish school of Falkirk, 
and thereafter removed to Glasgow, where he 
studied at the University. He went to London 
in the year 1800, and commenced the study of 
engineering under his uncle, the late Ralph 
Walker, who was then engaged in constructing 
the West India Docks. Mr. Walker devoted 
himself almost exclusively to marine engineer- 
ing, in which important branch of the pro- 
fession, though his rise was gradual, he ulti- 
mately attained the position of the first autho- 
rity of his day. He had not a very inventive 
cast of mind, but he had great caution and 
sound judgment, and above all the faculty of 
profiting by his large and varied experience. 
His works were in consequence eminently 
successful. It would be out of place, in this 
brief notice, to attempt even an outline of his 
works, so varied were they in character and 
so many in number. It may be sufficient to 
say, that at the time of his death he was con- 
ducting, as Government engineer, the national 
harbours of refuge at Dover, Alderney, and 
Jersey, and the refuge harbour at the mouth 
of the Tyne. As engineer to the Trinity House 
of London he constructed various lighthouses, 
including that on the Bishop’s Rock, a very 
exposed situation, He was largely consulted 
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on navigation and canal works, and the Stock- 
well-street Bridge at Glasgow may be adduced 
as a favourable specimen of his bridge archi- 
tecture. Mr. Walker received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Glas- 
gow. He was appointed President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the death of 
Mr. Telford in 1834; he was a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1824 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. He had been for some time before his 
death in declining health, but to a robust con- 
stitution he added an abundant flow of cheer- 
fulness and spirit, and even on the day before 
he died he was writing a report to the Ad- 
miralty on the subject of Alderney Harbour of 
Refuge. He was suddenly seized with a stroke 
of apoplexy, and expired on the 8th October, 
1862, in his eighty-first year. At his own 
request his remains were interred in his family 
burial-place at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
—Address of Mr. D. Laing, at the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Nov. 28, 1862. 

Oct. 18. At Foochow, aged 23, Charles Wm. 
Langley, eldest son of the Rev. Charles B. 
Gribble, Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Constantinople. 

Oct. 29. At Shanghai, China, Capt. E. T. T. 
Jones, Royal Marines, son of Capt. James 
Jones, R.M. 

Oct. —. At Rangoon, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, aged 27, Edward Richard 
Fox Vicars, Capt. 68th Light Infantry, younger 
son of Hedley Vicars, esq., of Rugby. 

ov. 2. At Murree, Punjaub, Major Henry 
Loftus, 71st Highland Light Infantry, second 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. W. Francis Bentinck 
Loftus, of Kilbride. He served throughout the 
Crimean campaign, and was present at the 
siege and fall of Sebastopol and expedition to 
Kertch. He had received the Crimean medal 
and 5th class of the Medjidie, and was a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 

At Sydney, aged 70, the Rev. R. Ross, M.D. 
He was educated for the ministry in Edinburgh, 
and became a missionary in Russia, where his 
medical abilities procured for him the special 
notice of the Emperor Alexander. He was 
afterwards the minister of a dissenting con- 
gregation at Kidderminster, but about twenty- 
five years ago he went to Australia, where, 
beside a ministerial charge, he long held the 
appointment of Public Librarian at Sydney. 

Nov. 5. At Calcutta, on her way home, 
Mrs. Frazer, widow of Capt. George Frazer, 
42nd Royal Highlanders, and only surviving 
dau. of the late Thos. MacDonald, esq., Fort 
William, Inverness-shire. 

Nov. 9. At his residence, Basingstoke, aged 
59, Charles Doman, esq., solicitor. The de- 
ceased gentleman (who was the son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Dolman, the grandson of the last 
Sir Thomas Dolman, of Shaw, Berks.,) was 
well known in several public capacities, which 
he filled with integrity and efficiency, and his 
character was held in honourable estimation. 
Mr. Doman lived to complete the forty-fifth 
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year of his connexion with the firm of Lamb 
and Co., and leaves a widow and eleven of a 
family of fourteen children. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Webb, of Babraham (see vol. 
cexiii. p. 793). Mr. Webb’s ram-letting may 
be said to have succeeded the Holkham sheep- 
shearings which early in the century conferred 
such lustre on the name of Coke, and their 
annual recurrence was an epoch in the agri- 
cultural year. Around his sale ring, in one 
of the Babraham meadows, were regularly 
gathered gentlemen interested in sheep breed- 
ing, not merely in the east of England, but 
from the west, north, and south also, to say 
nothing of strangers from France, Germany, 
Spain, Sweden, and every European country, 
with enterprising ‘‘cornstalks” from Australia, 
and ’cute Yankees from the New World. 
Commenced thirty-four years since, these 
meetings enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity, 
until they were brought to a regretted termi- 
nation last June, when advancing years and 
an honourable competence induced Mr. Webb 
to retire from the active scene which he had 
so long occupied and adorned. The last sale 
was a perfect triumph for him. The flock, 
scattered literally to the four winds of heaven 
—for some crossed the Atlantic, others went 
to Australia, and others to every state in the 
Old World, — realized altogether the splendid 
sum of £16,000, and the cheers with which 
their former possessor was greeted at the close 
were the best proof that no one envied him his 
fairly-achieved success. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Webb was a public benefactor in the 
best sense of the word. If he who made two 
blades of grass to grow where one grew before 
was pronounced long since a patriot, the man 
who improved the Southdown so that it be- 
came at once a more symmetrical, a more 
mutton-producing, and a more wool-bearing 
animal, is also entitled to a niche in the temple 
of Fame. Spain is the natural home of the 
merino, but Spain last June lavished her re- 
sources with no sparing hand to secure — 
through the Marquis de Perales and several 
other gentlemen who represented that advanc- 
ing country at the International Exhibition— 
some of the Babraham Southdowns with which 
to produce in future not merely abundant wool, 
but Southdown mutton. So with Germany, 
where the Webb Southdown has been crossed 
again and again with the merino, and with 
the best results. So with France, which has 
a growing appreciation of métis mérinos and 
cételettes de mouton. So with Australia, which, 
having conquered the wool-market of the 
world through the M‘Arthur-introduced me- 
rinos, is now thinking of the future, when her 
growing population will require mutton to eat 
as well as wool to sell. So with America, whose 
keen-sighted New Yorkers purchased freely 
even last June, notwithstanding the crash of 
the constitution and the din of arms. Mr. 
Webb’s Southdowns were something to re- 
member, and the change which he effected in 
the original stock—converting gaunt, ridge- 
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backed animals into well-covered, stalwart, 
and gracefully rounded speci was some- 
thing marvellous, as were indeed the biddings 
which were occasionally elicited—100, 150, and 
even 200 guineas. Mr. Webb devoted attention 
also of late years to the breeding of shorthorn 
cattle, and his persevering patience, unsparing 
application of capital, and able judgment pro- 
duced in this department of his operations 
highly successful results, as the records of 
many agricultural meetings testify. But it is 
as the ‘“‘ father” of the Southdown that he will 
be known to fame. The last impression of the 
Journal d@’ Agriculture Pratique shews how 
fully ‘*M.Jonas Webb” was known and ap- 
preciated in this capacity in France. The 
attendance at his sales of such men as Baron 
Nathusius and others proves how highly “‘ Herr 
Jonas Webb’? was regarded in Germany and 
Prussia ; and in England, America, Australia, 
and wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
the plain ‘‘ Jonas Webb” was accepted with 
respect. The conversation at his breakfast- 
table on the great days was polyglottic, and 
his plain farm-house at Babraham was for 
thirty years a shrine to which resorted the 
enterprising agriculturists of all nations. 

Nov. 14. At the manse of Douglas, aged 81, 
the Rev. Alexander Stewart, LL.D., the author 
of a large number of educational works. He 
was one of the first staff of contributors to the 
**Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” which was con- 
ducted by bis early friend, Sir David Brewster ; 
and that once very popular work, General 
Stewart of Gartb’s “‘ Sketches of the Highlands 
and Highland Regiments,” owed, it is said, 
no small share of its success to the valuable 
aid afforded to its author by Dr. Stewart, in 
arranging its multifarious details, polishing its 
diction, and imparting to it artistic symmetry 
and shape. 

At Calcutta, aged 43 (three months only 
after the death of her husband), Augusta, 
widow of John St. Clement Woolterton, esq., of 
the Military Finance Department, Calcutta, 
and second dau. of the late John Cleere, esq., 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Office, London. 

Nov. 18. At Ahmednugger, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Isabella, wife of Major Gerald Taylor, 
H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps. 

At Umballa, aged 26, Lieut. F: J. Mackeson, 
late 74th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Nov. 28. At London, Canada West, aged 44, 
Helen Martha, relict of Chas. Madden, esq., 
of Kilkenny, and eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. T. H. Ball, H.M.’s 3lst Regt. 

At Lucknow, Henry Jas. Wm.‘;Wilkinson, 
Lieut. H.M.’s 48th Regt., second son of the 
late Commander J. J. Wilkinson, R.N. 

Dec.4. At Mirzapore, of'diphtheria, Eliza- 
beth Helen, wife of Fergusson ,Floyer Hogg, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bengal, Civil Service. 

Dec. 5. After a few days’ illness, on his 
journey from Chalisgaum*to Bombay, aged 32, 
John Archibald Pym, Capt. 2nd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, sixth son of the late Francis Pym, 
esq., of the Hasells, Bedfordshire. ‘ 
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Dec.6. At Zante, Major A. E. H. Ansell, 
4th (King’s Own) Regt. Commandant. 

Dee. 11. At Beaufort-buildings, Bath, Sophia 
Hearne, eldest dau. of the late William Pinck- 
ney, esq., of Wolf-hall, Wilts. 

Dec. 12. At Florence, aged 64, John Car- 
roll Peach, esq., late Lieut. in the Royal 
African Corps. 

Dec.13. At the residence of his aunt (Mrs. 
Grosvenor, Leek, Staffordshire), aged 53, Benj. 
Minshull Thomas, esq., of Twyning-park, 
Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 14. At Valetta, Malta, Frances Sarah, 
widow of Capt. Graves, R.N., formerly super- 
intendent of the port. 

At Guernsey, aged 73, Sophia Maria, widow 
ofLieut.-Col. Charles J. Selwyn, R.E., and dau. 
of the late John Tupper, esq., Jurat of the 
Royal Court. 

At Camp Garurwara, Central India, aged 39, 
Thomas, second son of the late Rev. Robert 
Machell, Vicar of Marton. 

Dec. 16. Aged 85, Eleanor, widow of the 
Rev. P. Wood, Rector of Broadwater, Sussex. 

Dec. 17. In Paris, Amelia, Lady Beresford, 
of Portland-pL, relict of Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Poo Beresford, bart., K.C.B. 

William A. Dilke, esq., of Birmingham, 
fourth son of the Rev. John Dilke, Rector of 
Packington and Polesworth, and grandson of 
William Dilke, esq., of Maxtoke Castle, War- 
wickshire. 

At Doncaster, aged 79, Mrs. Christina 
8 lers. Independent of several charities 
that she had established in the town, and 
which will continue as memorials of her be- 
nevolence, Mrs. Saunders had a large number 
of poor pensioners, who were periodically sup- 
plied with warm clothing, meat, and pecuniary 
aid. Her whole life, in fact, had been devoted 
to acts of benevolence. She has increased the 
endowment of the Vicarage of Doncaster by 
£120 per annum; and has given £3,000 to 
trustees for investment to support six spinsters 
in reduced circumstances, being members of 
the Church of England, and daughters of re- 
spectable professional men, tradesmen, and 
other persons who have resided and practised 
their profession or carried on their business in 
Doncaster. 

Dec. 19. At Crail, Fifeshire, suddenly, 
aged 56, John William Maillardet, esq., late 
Deputy Inspector - General of Hospitals of 
H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At Torquay, Harriett, relict of David An- 
drews, esq., dau. of the late John Holman, 
esq., of Exmouth, and sister of the well-known 
blind traveller, Lieut. Jas. Holman, R.N. 

At Paris, aged 73, M. Horace Vernet, the 
eminent painter. See Opirvary. 

At Chunar, near Mirzapore, Fergusson Floyer 
Hogg, esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, 
third son of Sir James Weir Hogg, burt., sur- 
viving his wife but fourteen days. 

At Biarritz, of double pleuro-pneumonia, 
aged 39, Abraham Solomon, esq., of Gower-st. 
Among the most celebrated of the pictures of 
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this very popular English painter may be 
mentioned the ‘ Waiting for the Verdict ;” 
the companion groups, ‘‘ Second-Class” and 
* First-Class,” in which the story of a sailor 
lad’s departure from home and return in the 
guise of a midshipman is set forth by two 
scenes in the interior of railway carriages; the 
** Lion in Love,’ which represents a plethoric 
old General threading the needle of a laughing 
young lady ; and the “* Lost Found.” 

At Kingston, Jamaica, Lucas Barrett, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., F.L.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Director of the Geological Survey of the British 
West Indies, eldest son of Mr. Geo. Barrett, 
ironfounder, London. His death occurred 
whilst he was pursuing a scientific investiga- 
tion of the nature of coral reefs. He had en- 
gaged a boat at Port Royal for the purpose of 
diving in the harbour, and on reaching the 
spot, adjusted the diving apparatus about his 
person and at once descended ; but he neglected, 
it seems, to take the precaution of attaching 
a particular rope around his body, preferring, 
he said, to hold itin his hand. He had been 
down about twenty minutes when suddenly, 
to the horror of the boatmen, his body appeared 
upon the surface of the water a little distance 
from the boat, floating as if life were extinct. 
With all speed they drew it into the boat, when 
their worst fears were confirmed, Mr. Barrett 
being found quite dead.—Kingston (Jamaica) 
Morning Journal. 

At Woodford, aged 106, Mr. Thomas Lucas. 
He was born at Ashwell, in Hertfordshire, in 
the year 1756, and preserved his bodily strength 
to a surprising degree, as well as his mental 
faculties, up to within a few days of his decease. 
His mother died at the age of 101. 

Dec. %. At St. Margaret’s, Tichfield, Hants., 
aged 76, General Sir Philip Bainbrigge, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 26th Cameronians. See Osirvary. 

Lady Cope (see p. 134) was the fourth dau. 
of the late Henry Garnett, esq., of Green-pk., 
co, Meath, and married in 1834 Sir William H. 
Cope, bart., of Bramshill, Hampshire, by whom 
she leaves issue two sons and three daus. 

At Boyndlie, Aberdeenshire, aged 74, Alex- 
ander Forbes, esq. Mr. Forbes, being of an 
enterprising disposition, travelled extensively 
in Russia and other parts of the north of Europe 
when ayoungman. Beingin Denmark shortly 
after the attack on Copenhagen, in 1807, he was 
seized, and was detained for about a year, but 
as a non-combatant he was allowed a certain 
amount of freedom on his parole. He availed 
himself of his privilege to travel over the 
country, with which, as with the people, he 
was greatly pleased, and in after days he used 
invariably to speak in warm terms of the kind- 
ness and hospitality of the Danes. 

At Brighton, Rose, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
Luke Ripley, Rector of Ilderton, Northumber- 
land. 


At Brighton, Anna, relict of William Robert 
Phillimore, esq., of Kendalls-hall, Herts. 

At Sandwell-pl., Lewisham, aged 67, Dorothy 
Wilson, wife of Commander John Hall, R.N. 
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At Hackney, after a short illness, Robert 
Knox, esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E. 

At his residence, in St. John’s, Southwark, 
aged 70, Henry Smith, esq. He was an in- 
habitant of that parish for upwards of 50 years, 
and for 26 years the able and efficient Chairman 
of St. Olave’s Union; he was also a Governor 
and Past Warden of St. Olave’s Free Grammar 
School. 

Dec. 21. Hephzibah Lancella Frances, wife 
of William de Winton, esq., of Ty-maur, 
Brecknockshire, and second dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Viee-Chan- 
cellor of England. 

At Exeter, aged 84, George Kekewich, esq., 
for many years one of the Judges of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At the Colewort Barracks, Portsmouth, aged 
35, Brevet-Maj. H. T. Buck, 53rd Regt. He 
served with the above regiment in the Sutlej 
and Punjaub campaigns, as also through the 
Indian mutiny. 

Aged 34, Capt. J. V. V. MeDowell, formerly 
of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, and lately serving 
with the American Federal Army. 

At his residence, Bridge-street, Canterbury, 
aged 38, Charles James Fox, esq., solicitor, and 
Deputy-Coroner for East Kent. 

At Wraxall, near Bristol, aged 64, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Daniel Watts, formerly of 
Chidcock, Dorset. 

At Headington, Oxon., aged 68, Elizabeth 
Ann, reliet of George Jones, esq., of Rodley’s 
Manor-house, Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 22. At Gravesend, aged 28, Commander 
Osborne Wm. Dalyell, R.N., Inspecting-Com- 
mander of the Gravesend Coastguard Station, 
youngest son of Sir Wm, Cunningham Dalyell, 
bart., of Binns. He entered the service in 
1848, passed in 1853, and was appointed to the 
** Britannia,’’ 120, bearing the flag of the late 
Admiral Sir J. W. D. Dundas, in which ship he 
was present at the bombardment of Odessa, and 
obtained an acting commission as Lieut. of the 
* Leander,” subsequently confirmed. He was 
attached to the Naval Brigade at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and lost his left arm ina gallant but 
unsuccessful attempt to storm the Redan. He 
was subsequently appointed to the Royal Yacht, 
was promoted in 1857 to the rank of Com- 
mander, and joined the Coastguard in 1861. 

Attheresidence of her brother-in-law(Samuel 
Harris, esq., Reading,) aged 63, Georgiana, fifth 
dau. of the late John Rainier, esq., and niece 
of the jate Admiral Peter Rainier. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 43, Harriet, wife of 
Peter Hardy, esq., F.R.S. 

At Worthing, aged 56, Peter Boszey, esq., 
surgeon, late of Woolwich. 

At Rochester, Kent, aged 43, John Hamilton, 
eldest son of the late John Braham. 

Dec. 23. At Sandybrooke-hall, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, aged 79, Sir Matthew Blakiston, 
bart. The deceased was born at Athlone, in 
1783, and was son of the second bart., by the 
dau. of John Rochford, esq., of Clogranne, 
Carlow. He suceceded his father in 1806, and 
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married, in 1810, Lucy, eldest dau. of James 
Mann, esq., of Linton-pl., Kent, and niece to 
the late Countess Cornwallis. He is succeeded 
by his son Matthew, who was born at Bath in 
1811. The first bart., who was an eminent 
London merchant, was elected Lord Mayor in 
1760, and received his title in 1763. 

At the Terrace, Kensington, aged 85, Benj. 
Lutyens, Maj., late of the 11th Lt. Dragoons. 
He was one of the few survivors of those who 
served in Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
in 1801. 

At Alne-hall, near Easingwold, aged 80, E. 
8. Strangwayes, esq., Deputy-Lieut. and Ma- 
gistrate for the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Dover, Charlotte Matilda, wife of Edward 
Morris, esq., and second dau. of Wm. Thomas 
Harvey, esq., late of Hillden-house, Tunbridge, 
Kent. 

In Montagu-st., Portman-sq., John Steuart 
Lyon, esq., of Kirkmichael, Dumfriesshire. 

At York, aged 67, Elizabeth Talwin, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Demé, Vicar of Weybread, 
Suffolk. 

Dec. 24. In St. Andrew’s-pl., Regent’s-pk., 
aged 63, the Right Hon. Lady Forbes, of Castle 
Forbes, Aberdeenshire. Her ladyship was the 
seventh dau. of Sir John Gregory Shaw, bart., 
and granddau. maternally of the second Lord 
Monson. 

At his residence, Kensington-sq., aged 67, 
Rear-Adm. Julius Newell. The deceased par- 
ticipated in an attack upon the French frigates 
“‘ Amazone” and ‘‘ Eloise” in November, 1810; 
in a partial action with the French fleet off 
Toulon, Nov. 5, 1813; also in the unsuccessful 
attack upon Leghorn, and in the reduction of 
Genoa and Savona. : 

At his residence, Hyde-pk.-sq., John Ley- 
cester Adolphus, esq., Bencher of the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. See Osiruary. 

At Bushey-heath, aged 76, John Towne, 
Commander R.N. 

At the Holmwood Parsonage, near Dorking, 
aged 82, Mary Anne, widow of Archdale Pal- 
mer, esq., of Cheam-pk., Surrey. 

At Newland-house, Gloucestershire, aged 77, 
Jane Hamilton, relict of Robert Bevan, esq., 
M.D., of Monmouth. 

At St. Martin’s Rectory, Birmingham, aged 
16, Jessie, fourth dau. of the Rex. Dr. Miller. 

At Avenue-terr., Chelsea, aged 70, Martha, 
reliet of the Rev. M. S. Oppenheim, of Liver- 
pool. 

In Hereford-sq.,. Brompton, of consumption, 
aged 26, William Purcell Hinde, esq., of the 
Admiralty, Somerset. House. 

At Egypt-house, Cowes, aged 12, Edward 
A. A. Forbes, only son of the late Professor 
Edward Forbes. 

Dec. 25. In Hereford-rd. North, Bayswater, 
Anna Maria, widow of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
St. John Grant, of the Madras Army. 

At Carr-lodge, Yorkshire, aged 76, John 
Francis Carr, esq., of Carr-lodge, Wakefield, 
and Hemingborough, Howden, a Magistrate 
and-Deputy-Lieut. for the West Riding. 
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At Malaga, Spain, whither he had gone 
hoping to recruit his health, aged 25, Capt. 
Walter Sydney Tucker, 13th Hussars, eldest 
son of Walter Tucker, esq., of Hampton-hill- 
house, Bath. 

At Primrose-hill-house, Coventry, aged 387, 
Harriet Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Temple, 
Head Master of Coventry Grammar School. 

At Farley Castle, near Reading, Diana Mary, 
wife of William Martin Atkins, esq. 

In Euston-rd., aged 62, the wife of George 
Kenrick, esq., of Moore-hall, Salop. 

At Takely, aged 69, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Legerton, esq., late of Quickbury, Sheering, 
Essex. 

At Ipswich, Eleanor, dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Dixie Churchill, Rector of Blickling, 
Norfolk. 

Dec. 2%. At Stonehouse, aged 71, Henry 
Pernell Hicks, esq., J.P. for Gloucestershire. 

At Gipsy-hill, Norwood, aged 62, John Moore, 
esq., late Head Master of the Commercial 
School, Bedford. 

Aged 11, Blanche Jane, only child of Mrs. 
Bernard Brocas. 

Dec, 27. At York, aged 84, Catherine, Dowa- 
ger Lady Stourton, dau. of the late Thomas 
Weld, esq., of Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire. 

At Bagshot-pk., Surrey, Lady Clark. 

At Stockholm, Henry Dalton Wittit Lyon, 
esq., late Capt. 2nd Life Guards. 

In Leinster-sq., W., aged 85, Capt. William 
Halpin, late of the lst Dragoons, K.G.L. 

In Eaton-pl., aged 31, Sarah Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Leigh Pemberton. 

At Battersea, Mary, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Graves, Principal of the Training College, 
Battersea. 

Mary, dau. of the late Rev. R. T. Cory, D.D. 

At Seaton Carew, Durham, Mary, relict of 
William Alexander Cuninghame, esq., late 95th 
Regt. 

Dec. 2%. At Edgbaston, Warwickshire, aged 
71, Joseph Frederick Ledsam, esq., J.P. for the 
counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford. 
He served the office of High Sheriff for the 
county of Worcester in the year 1848. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, aged 86, 
Maria, widow of Vice.-Adm. Richard Harrison 
Pearson. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 71, Maria, widow 
of Charles Pearson, esq., Capt. R.N. 

Aged 42, Blanche, wife of Philip John Bud- 
worth, esq., of Greensted-hall, Ongar. 

At Clifton, Jane Mary, dau. of the late Dease 
and Catherine Barnewell. 

At Cileain Vicarage, Flintshire, aged 29, 
Elinor, wife of the Rev. Brabazon Hallowes, 
Vicar of Cileain, and only dau. of the late Thos, 
Green, esq., of Athlington and Wilby, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her mother, Warwick- 
gardens, Kensington, aged 24, Ricarda Cathe- 
rine, wife of Donald William Mackenzie, esq., 
of Hongkong, and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Richard Croker, R.N. 

Dec. 29. At his residence, near Enniskerry, 
aged 80, Mr. ex-Justice Crampton. He was 
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called to the Irish bar in 1810, and was subse- 
quently Professor of Law in Trinity College, 
Dublin. When Earl Grey came into office in 
1830, Mr. Crampton was appointed Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, and was sent to Parlia- 
ment by the close Borough of Milborne Port. 
In 1832 he stood, in conjunction with the late 
Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, as candidate for the 
Dublin University ; but both were beaten by 
the present Lord Chief Justice Lefroy and Mr. 
Recorder Shaw. In 1834 Mr. Crampton was 
appointed a judge in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Ireland, by Lord Melbourne. He re- 
tired from the bench on a pension in 1858. 

At Paris, aged 67, Cardinal Morlot, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. See Osrrvary. 

Suddenly, at the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Greenwich, aged 63, Capt. William Alexander 
Willis, R.N. He entered the service in 1812. 

At the residence of her mother (Mrs. El- 
phinstone Holloway, Belaire, near Plymouth), 
Amelia Augusta, wife of Major Fitzgerald, 33rd 
(Duke of Wellington’s) Regt. 

At Epping, aged 90, Sophia Brooke, relict of 
Joshua Rickman, esq. 

At Ramsgate, Capt. James Bunce Curling, 
R.L.M., late Queen’s Household. 

Dec. 30. At Gibraltar, Cecily Mary Caro- 
line, only dau. of Col. Poulett Somerset, C.B. 
and M.P. 

In Albemarle-st., aged 28, Julia Agnes, wife 
of Col. Richard Howard Vyse. 

At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, relict of James 
Smyth, esq., one of the Commissioners of 
Customs for Ireland, and afterwards Collector 
of Customs at the Port of Leith, Scotland. She 
was the last surviving child of the late Spell- 
man Swaine, esq., of Leverington, Isle of Ely, 
and sister of the late Adm. Swaine, J.P. 

At Aberdeen, aged 64, John Cadenhead, 
M.D. 

At Spilsby, Lincolnshire, aged 66, Edwin 
Brackenbury, esq. 

At his residence, Heathfield-lodge, Shirley, 
Hants., aged 63, B. W. Ford, esq. 

Dec. 31. Aged 75, Harriet Elizabeth, relict 
of Sir W. M.S. Milner, bart., of Nun Appleton, 
near Tadcaster. Her ladyship was the second 
wife of the fourth baronet, dau. of Lord Edw. 
Charles Cavendish Bentinck, and granddau. of 
the second Duke of Portland. 

Aged 67, George Gascoyne, esq., of Stan- 
wick-hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Margate, aged 54, Winchester, second 
son of the late William Clowes, esq., of Gar- 
retts, Banstead. 

Lately. In Paris, aged 92, General Count de 
Servan, formerly aide-de-camp to the Duke 
a@’Enghein. He was a fellow-student of Na- 
poleon at Brienne, and was one of the last re- 
presentatives of the army of Condé. 

“A name,” says the Presse, ‘‘ well known 
during the Convention, the Empire, the Hun- 
dred Days, and the first days of the Restora- 
tion, has just died out in Paris. It is that of 
Fouché, Due d’Otrante, son of the Fouché 
who was successively Minister of Police and 
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President of the Provisional Government after 
Waterloo, and who died in exile at Trieste, 
leaving a fortune of 14,000,000f., and the mag- 
nificent seat of Ferrieres, now the property of 
the Baron de Rothschild. M. Fouché, the 
second duke, filled, under the Government of 
July, a high position on the staff of the Na- 
tional Guard of the Seine. He had attained 
the age of 70, and of late years lived in com- 
plete retirement. By his decease the title has 
become extinct.” 

Jan.1. At his residence, Carlton-cottages, 
Old Kent-road, aged 86, Capt. Jones, R.N. 

At Boedwigiad, Brecknockshire (the resi- 
dence of Morgan W. Harris, esq.), aged 56, 
Evan Prichard, esq., J.P., of Collenna, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Little-park, Enfield, aged 36, Jane, wife 
of Cornelius Walford, esq., Barrister-at-law. 

At Instow, North Devon, aged 73, Com- 
mander Joseph Higgs, R.N. 

At Burley, Hampshire, aged 86, Ann, widow 
of Charles Alexander Sturgeon, esq., of the 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Torquay, Isabella Anne, youngest dau. 
of William Oliver Rutherfurd, esq., of Edger- 
ston, Sheriff and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
County of Roxburgh. 

Jan. 2. At Norwood, Surrey, aged 44, Mary 
Ann, wife of Rear-Adm. the Hon. P. P. Cary. 

At Bath, Augusta Penelope, third dau. of 
the late Sir Stewkley Shuckburgh, bart., and 
sister of the present baronet. 

At Upper Tulse-hill, aged 82, James Simms, 
esq., late one of Her Majesty’s Puisne Judges 
of Newfoundland. 

At Drumbanagher, co, Armagh, Anna Eliza- 
beth, wife of Col. Close. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Ann St. Aubyn, relict 
of Capt. H. D. C. Douglas, R.N. 

At Newport, Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Saxton. 

At Erwarton Rectory, Suffolk, Ethel, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. B. Ruck Keene. 

At Brixton, aged 29, Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., Senior Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Brixton. 

Jan. 3. At Brighton, aged 80, Lady Black- 
burne, relict of Major-Gen. Sir William Black- 
burne, knt., H.E.1.C.S. 

At Teignmouth, aged 81, Marianne, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of South 
Pool, and Vicar of Stokenham, Devon, and 
third dau. of the late Samuel Hallifax, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At his residence, Ashling-house, Hambledon, 
Hants., aged 71, George Haines Jones, M.D., 
J.P. and D.L. of the county of Southampton. 

In the Cathedral-close, Norwich, aged 89, 
the widow of the Rev. Francis Howes. 

At Oxford, aged 47, William W. Williams, 
esq., second son of the late Rev. J.C. Williams, 
M.A., of Sherrington, Bucks. 

Jan. 4, At Chorlton, near Malpas, aged 77, 
Thomas Coorlton Clutton, esq., Deputy Lieut. 
and Magistrate of the counties of Chester and 
Salop. 
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At his residence, Salterbridge, near Cappo- 
quin, Richard Chearnley, esq., J.P. and D.L. 
He was for many years a grand-juror of the 
county of Waterford, and possessed extensive 
landed property, amounting to upwards of 
£6,000 a-year. MHospitable, kind-hearted, 
honourable, and extremely courteous, he was 
regarded as a true type of the Irish gentle- 
man, one whose friendship once secured re- 
mained firm to the last.—Clonmel Chronicle. 

At Hatton, Hounslow, aged 75, Richard 
Langslow, esq., late Capt. in the Bengal N.L., 
H.E.1.C.S. 

At the Palace, Lichfield, Lucy, widow of 
Robert Stone, esq., of Needwood-house, Staf- 
fordshire, and third dau. of the late Thomas 
Hinckley, esq. 

At Medsted, Hants., aged 19, Georgina 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Major F. A. Halliday. 

Jan. 5. In Grosvenor-place, aged 80, Lady 
Amelia Charlotte Marsham, dau. of the first 
Earl of Romney. 

In York-street, St. James’s, aged 82, Gen. 
Thomas Shrubrick, of H. M.’s Bengal Cavalry. 

In Portland-pl., aged 75, Walter Ewer, esq., 
F.R.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Lowestoft, aged 68, Mr. Chas. Dance. 
Beside being well known as a dramatic writer, 
and the founder, it may be said, of the bur- 
lesque school of entertainments, he was suc- 
cessively registrar, taxing officer, and chief 
clerk of the late Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
where he had held office for more than thirty 
years. Although twice married, he has left no 
children, and had survived both his wives. 
Mr. Dance, who long resided in Mornington- 
rd., Regent’s-pk., recently retired to Lowes- 
toft for the benefit of his health, as he had suf- 
fered for some time from disease of the heart. 

In Osnaburgh-st., Regent’s-pk., aged 47, 
Ann, sole dau. of the late Rev. Daniel Trot- 
man, formerly of Tewkesbury. 

At Tenby, aged 22, Eliza Jane, only dau. of 
Lieut. Lascelles, R.N., of Cheltenham. 

At Davenport-hall, Cheshire, Anna, widow 
of Thos. Tipping, esq., and dau. of the late 
Robert Hibbert, esq., of Chalfont-pk., Bucks. 

Jan.6. At Ryde, aged 82, Harriet Lady 
Dickson, widow of Adm. Sir Archibald Col- 
lingwood Dickson, bart. 

Aged 21, Frederick, second son of Lieut.- 
Col. Hen. Doveton. 

At the Vineyard, Ticchurst, Sussex, aged 
50, Chas. Edm. Hayes Newington, esq., M.D. 

At Blakeney, Gloucestershire, aged 51, Wm. 
Hen. Lander, esq. 

At Brighton, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Geo. Washington Philips. 

Jan.7. At Princes-gate, aged 18, Harriet, 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, bart., 
of the same place, and of Hoghton Tower, 
Lancashire. 

At Bath, aged 74, Mrs. Paynter, only child of 
the late Howel Price, esq., of Berthllewdd, 
Carmarthenshire, and the Lady Aylmer, and 
niece of the Earl of Whitworth, K.G. 

At Beaufoy-ter., Maida-vale, aged 63, Major- 
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Gen. Wm. Holmes Dutton. He entered the 
army in 1815, and served for some time as Mili- 
tary Secretary to the late Gen. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At the Wells, Ripon, aged 82, Anna Maria, 
relict of Capt. Michael Byrne, lst Royal Dra- 
goons. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, Margaret, widow of 
Benjamin Outram, esq., of Butterly-hall, Der- 
byshire. 

At the residence of her brother, Longcroft, 
Tring, Ellen, dau. of the late Samuel Safford, 
esq., of Mettingham Castle, Suffolk. 

At Torquay, aged 74, Thos. Hurry Riches, 
esq., late of Uxbridge, banker, and a magis- 
trate for Middlesex. 

At his residence, Hythe, Kent, aged 74, Geo. 
Shipdem, esq. 

At Notting-hill, Katherine, dau. of the late 
Rev. Isaac Colnett, of Waltham Abbey. 

At the Hermitage, Southsea, aged 72, Maria, 
relict of W. Moore, esq., R.N. 

At the Chantry-house, Horsham, aged 54, 
Elizabeth, wife of C. Turberville Eliot, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 76, Major 
Thos. Frobisher, late of the Bengal Army, J.P. 
and D.L. for the county of Gloucester. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 28, Geo. Lees, 
esq., J-P. 

At Nice, aged 33, Lieut.-Col. William P. Tin- 
ling, Major in H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry, and 
only son of the late Lieut.-Col. Tinling, of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

At Loughton, Essex, aged 73, Fanny, widow 
of Lieut. James Figg, R.N. 

Richard Freville Huntley, esq., M.A., of 
Boxwell-eourt, Gloucestershire, and of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Burcher, Herefordshire, aged 53, Regi- 
nald Brook Boddington, esq. 

At Eton College, aged 82, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Thos. Carter, Vice-Provost. 

At Southsea, aged 63, Anne, wife of Capt. 
John O'Reilly, R.N., and eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Geo. Suart, esq., of Sutton. 

At Chute-lodge, Wilts., the residence of his 
brother, aged 52, G. F. Fowle, esq., M.A. 

Aged 56, Fanny, relict of John Richards, 
esq., F.S.A., of Charterhouse-sq. 

In Charles-pl., Charles-sq. (the residence of 
her father, Thos. Goodbarne, esq.), suddenly, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. C. Stirling, of Reading. 

At Belmont, near Stillorgan, aged 85, Su- 
sanna Magdalen, widow of Wm. ’Espinasse, 
esq., of the Kill of the Grange, co. Dublin. 

At Westerham, Kent, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Matthew Thompson, 
Rector of Bradfield and Mistley, Essex. 

Jan. 9. In Gloucester-cres., aged 70, Anne, 
Lady King, widow of Gen. Sir Henry King, 
Col. of the 3rd Foot. 

At Brixham Vicarage, Devon (the residence 
ofher son-in-law, the Rev. A.F. Carey), aged 74, 
Harriet, Lady Brenton, relict of Vice-Adm. Sir 
Jahleel Brenton, bart., K.C.B., Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Teddington, aged 43, Lt.-Col. Martin 
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Hickley, late of H.M.’s 15th Regt., Madras 
Native Infantry. 

At Nice, Jessy, wife of Lieut.-Col. E. K. 
Elliot, Commissioner of Nagpore, Central 
India, 

In Cornwall-terr., Westbourne-park-road, 
Commander Henry Gordon Veitch, R.N., of 
Madeira. 

At Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire, aged 
67, Joseph Latham, esq. 

At Sewald’s-hall, Harlow, Essex, aged 24, 
Mary, wife of George Dixon Clapham, esq. 

At Ufford-hall, Northamptonshire, aged 80, 
James Underwood, esq., formerly of the 
Ordnance-office, Tower, London. 

Jan. 10. From a fall from his horse, aged 
35, F. C. A. Royds, esq., of St. Quintin, Cow- 
bridge, Glamorgan, only son of the late Lt.- 
Col. Royds. 

In Brecknock-cres., Ann Anna Amelia, wife 
of Capt. Thomas Smith, R.N., and eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Thomas Miles, R.N. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, aged 71, Mary 
Carey, widow of Pitman Jones, esq. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Geo. Scott, esq., 
late of H.M.’s 24th Foot. 

At Penzance, aged 81, Mr. G. C. Smith, in- 
differently called the Rev. G. C. Smith, or Boat- 
swain Smith, once a sailor, but long known 
as an itinerant preacher, and the founder of 
several institutions for the benefit of seamen 
and their orphans. 

Jan. 11. At Romford, Essex, aged 82, Lt.- 
Col. George Davis Wilson, C.B., late of the 
Grenadier Guards, and formerly of the 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt., which he commanded at 
Waterloo. 

At her town residence, in Queen Anne-st., 
aged 83, Mary, relict of William Busk, esq., 
M.P., of Portland-place. 

At his residence, Roundwood-house, co. 
Wicklow, aged 65, Arthur Lee Guinness, esq., 
formerly of Stillorgan-park, co. Dublin, second 
son of the late Arthur Guinness, esq., J.P., 
D.L., of Beaumont, co. Dublin. 

At Stoke Damerel, Florence, wife of Capt. 
Arthur Lowe, R.N. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Elizabeth Harriet, wife 
of Capt. W. F. Portlock Dadson, late Royal 
Marines, and eldest dau. of Major Usborne, 
esq., of New London-st. and Russell-square, 
London, 

At Kingstown, co. Dublin, aged 24, Bedford 
Churchill, fourth son of Robt. Hitchcock, esq., 
Master of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

Aged 89, Miss Charlotte Cutfield, of Chi- 
chester. 

At Kelvedon, Essex, Mary Ann, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Haynes Harrison, 
esq., of Copford-hall, in the same county. 

At Paris, aged 89, John Gunning, esq., C.B., 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. ‘ All 
the old English residents in Paris, and very 
many friends in England, will learn with deep 
regret that ‘Dr. Gunning’ is dead. I call 
him Dr. Gunning because that was the appella- 
tion by which he was best known; but he 
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always repudiated the title. He was the oldest 
member of the College of Surgeons, but had 
not a physician’s degree. He entered the army 
as hospital-assistant in October, 1793, became 
staff-surgeon on July 30, 1794, was surgeon to 
the Commander-in-Chief throughout the Penin- 
sular War, and surgeon-in-chief to the army at 
Waterloo, where he attended on the Prince of 
Orange when wounded. He received the war 
medal with eleven clasps. He came to Paris 
with the Duke of Wellington's army, but was 
placed on half-pay October 1, 1816, and has 
resided here ever since, universally beloved 
and respected. His house was a joyous ren- 
dezvous for his own countrymen, at which he 
delighted to mix with young people and pro- 
mote their amusement. There was scarcely 
anything of the old man about him. His sight, 
hearing, memory—all his faculties, indeed— 
were perfect to the last, and his friends con- 
fidently predicted that he would live to a hun- 
dred. On New Year’s day he had a dinner 
party ; and cards for one of those little friendly 
dances which he loved to see were issued less 
than a week before his death. An attack of 
bronchitis prevented him from receiving his 
friends on the day expected. His medical at- 
tendant, Dr. Davison, thought it serious, but 
he got better, and was considered to be out of 
danger. On the morning of January 11, how- 
ever, he expired in his arm-chair without pain, 
and with scarcely any previous symptoms to 
denote an approaching end. His daughter, 
Mrs. Bagshawe (the wife of the Queen’s Coun- 
sel), and two of his granddaughters, were with 
him at the time of his death.” —Paris letter. 

Jan. 12. At Invermay, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Murray Belshes. He entered the army in 
November, 1804, served at Walcheren, and 
through the Peninsular war, and had received 
the war medal with four clasps. During the 
last twenty-five years he had, as a commis- 
sioner of supply and a justice of the peace, 
taken an active part in all matters connected 
with the county of Perth. 

At Queen’s-terr., Woolwich-common, aged 
70, Major-Gen. John Hungerford Griffin, R.A. 

In Chester-pl., Regent’s-pk., Charlotte, wife 
of T. S. Biddulph, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. James Stillingfleet, Prebendary 
of Worcester. 

At the Parsonage, Patterdale, Westmoreland, 
Jane Ellen, wife of the Rev. William Thomas 
Rooke, Incumbent. 

At Brighton, Charles Leicester, youngest 
son of the late Wentworth Bayly, esq., of 
Weston-hall, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Frances Dorothy, dau. 
of the late Rev. Edmund Cartwright. 

In Houghton-pl., Ampthill-sq., aged 55, 
Sarah, wife of Martin Daly, esq., formerly of 
Berbice, and only child of the late Captain 
O’Brien, R.N. 

At Brixham, Alfred, only surviving son of 
Capt. Broadhead, R.N. 

Jan. 13. At Woolwich, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. 
George Hunt Coryton, Royal Marines. 
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At Bath, at an advanced age, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Kingsmill Evans, esq., Col. 
in the Grenadier Guards, of Lydart-house, 
Monmouthshire. 

At Brussels (on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
the Rev. W. Drury), aged 40, Major James 
Nicholas, of the Madras Staff Corps, youngest 
son of the late Robert Nicholas, esq., of Ashton 
Keynes, Wilts. 

At Leamington, aged 31, Geo. John Bridge, 
esq., late Capt. King’s Dragoon Guards, eldest 
son of George Bridge, esq., of Wood-house, 
Shepherd’s-bush. 

Aged 84, Maurice Thomas, esq., late one of 
the six Sworn Clerks in the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office, Court of Exchequer. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Dorney, 
near Windsor, aged 61, Mary, relict of Charles 
Currie, esq., of Paris. 

In Cornwall-terrace, Bayswater, aged 48, 
Michael Jules Moniot, esq., Surveyor-General 
of the Straits Settlements. 

In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-pk. (the house of 
her nephew, the Rev. Morgan Cowie), aged 67, 
Mrs. Margaret Morgan. 

In Cumberland-st., Hyde-pk., aged 22, Mary 
Wickham, wife of Fred. A. Hankey, esq. 

At Sutton-cottage, near Malton, from the 
effects of an accident, aged 11, Alfred Stephen 
Fanshaw, third son of the Rev. A. Duncombe 
Shafto, Brancepeth Rectory, Durham. 

In the Precincts, Canterbury, aged 66, 
Susanna, wife of the Rev. Joshua Stratton, 
Precentor of the Cathedral. 

At Southport, aged 13, Edward Joseph, son 
of the Rev. I. Durrant, Vicar of Thornton, 
Lancashire. 

At Hitcham Rectory, aged 25, Jane Sophia 
Dundas, wife of the Rev. A. R. Grant. 

Jan. 14. At the Rectory, Long Ditton, 
Surrey, aged 56, Elizabeth Parratt, wife of the 
Rev. Jervis T. Giffard, Rector of the parish, 
elder surviving dau. of the late Gen. Evelegh, 
R.A. 

In St. James’s-sq., Notting-hill, aged 71, 
Eliza Lawrence, relict of Capt. H. Pryce, R.N. 

Aged 79, Stephen Olding, esq., of Lower 
Clapton, and Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 

At Titchfield, Hants., aged 73, Jos. Mason, 
esq., late Paymaster R.N. He entered the 
service as midshipman in 1804, was one of the 
oldest surviving officers of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and brother of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B. 

At Greenwich, aged 64, the wife of Dr. 
Carter Moore, LL.D., late of the Grove, Black- 
heath. 

Jan, 15. 
Duncan Cameron, bart., of Fassfern. 
OBITUARY. 

At Cheltenham, aged 87, Jemima, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Broughton, bart., 
of Broughton-hall and Doddington-park, and 
widow of Capt. W. R. Broughton, C.B., R.N. 

At Trant Rectory, aged 19, Henry Charles, 
only son of the Rev. Sir Hen. Thompson, bart. 

Mary, wife of George Davis, esq., M.D., 


At Callart, N.B., aged 88, Sir 
See 
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Kildare-st., Dublin, and eldest dau. of Sir 
Thomas Whelan, of Elmville, co. Dublin. 

In Dublin, aged 80, Catharine, widow of H. 
Gumley, esq., of the Lawn, Belturbet, dau. of 
Capt. Stirke, 10th Regt., of Kinsale and Oyster- 
haven, co. Cork, and sister of the late Col. 
Stirke, 12th Regt. 

At St. John’s, Waltham-green, Ed. Lockhart 
Miller, esq., late Major of the Royal Elthorne 
Militia, and formerly of H.M.’s 2nd Queen’s 
and 33rd Regts. 

In Powis-pl., the residence of her son, aged 
88, Margaret Redwar, mother of the Rev. T. 
R. Redwar. 

Aged 61, Frederic Sandoz, esq., of Kensing- 
ton-park-gardens, late Auditor for India. He 
was the only son of the late M. Charles Frédé- 
ric Sandoz, of Neuchatel and Valengin, Swit- 
zerland. 

Jan. 16. At Oaklands, Redhill, aged 69, 
Lieut.-Col. George Chapman, late of the 36th 
Bengal N.I. 

In Stanley-ter., Kensington-pk., aged 87, 
Gecrge Stacey, esq., late of H.M.’s Ordnance 
Dept., Tower. 

At Nice, aged 68, Dora Louisa Taylor, widow 
of Capt. F. W. U. Gladwin, and subsequently 
of Col. James Garner, both of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

At Portbury Vicarage, aged 20, Charlotte 
Georgiana, wife of the Rev. Edward Octavius 
Tyler, M.A. 

Jan. 17. At Willesden-house, the Hon. 
Selina Lady Mason, relict of Vice-Adm. Sir 
Francis Mason, K.C.B. 

At Hylton Parsonage, co. Durham, aged 92, 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. Jas. Manisty, B.D., 
Vicar of Edlingham, Northumberland. 

At Bramdean, Hants., aged 81, Mary Anne 
Gomm, the last survivor of the family of the 
late Rev. Wm. Gomm, 38 years Rector of that 
parish. 

Blanche, eldest dau. of the late Edw. Roger 
Pratt, esq., of Ryston-hall, Norfolk. 

At Dorchester, aged 24, Wm. Henry Stone, 
esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, second 
surviving son of the late Joseph Stone, esq. 

At the residence of his father, Upton, Mac- 
clesfield, aged 24, Chas. Simeon Wilkinson, 
Student of Wadham College, Oxford. 

At his sister’s residence in the Regent’s- 
park, aged 59, Mr. Richard Green, the eminent 
shipowner of Blackwall. In connection with 
his younger brother he owned a fleet of mag- 
nificent ships (upwards of thirty) which for 
many years have traded between the Thames 
and the East Indian and Australian ports. He 
was also an extensive shipbuilder, and had 
constructed numerous steam-frigates and other 
vessels for the English, Russian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and Brazilian navies. His charities 
were very extensive, and in him the Merchant 
Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, the Dreadnought 
hospital-ship, and other institutions in the east 
end of the metropolis, have lost a staunch 
friend. 

Jan. 18. At Cuiro, aged 41, Said Pasha, 
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Viceroy of Egypt. He was born in 1822, and 
was the fourth son of Mehemet Ali; his mother 
was a Circassian. He was educated for the sea 
service, and was residing at Alexandria as 
Grand Admiral of the Fleet when he was called 
to the vice-regal throne. He had a keen ap- 
preciation of the advantages of the material 
part of European civilization, and in the early 
part of his reign he employed himself in re- 
forming abuses in his own government. Of 
late, under the temptation of loans too easily 
procured, his expenditure had been lavish, and 
without a corresponding advantage to the 
country. He is succeeded by his nephew, 
Ismail, the son of Ibrahim Pasha. 

At Paris, Caroline Haughton, wife of P. T. 
Bingley, esq., youngest dau. of John Haughton 
James, esq., of Burnt Ground, Island of Ja- 
maica, and widow of Lieut.-Col. Philip Clarke, 
Grenadier Guards. 

At Greatham, co. Durham, aged 82, Susannah 
Louisa, relict of William Ward Jackson, esq., 
of Normanby-hall, North Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Avenue-house, Reading, Margaret, fifth 
dau. of the late Col. John Cuninghame, of 
Caddel and Thorntoun, Ayrshire. 

At Brighton, Marianne, wife of Frederick 
Ibbotson, esq., dau. of the late Giles Diston 
Barker, esq., of Wareham, Dorset, and cousin 
of the late Sir J. Barker Mill, bart., of Mottis- 
font-abbey, Hants. 

At Belchamp-hall, Essex, aged 75, Samuel 
Milbank Raymond, esq. 

Jan. 19. At his residence, near Truro, aged 
90, Adm. Francis Temple. This officer was 
educated at the Royal Naval College, embarked 
in 1786 as midshipman of the ‘‘ Thisbe,” 28, 
and was made Lieutenant Oct. 8, 1793. He 
joined, Nov. 1. 1802, the “ Loire,” 38 ; and on 
the night of June 27, 1803, boarded and carried 
with two of the boats belonging to that frigate 
** Le Venteux,” a French national brig mount- 
ing 4 long 18-pounders and 6 36-pounder car- 
ronades, with a complement of 82 men. This 
exploit was achieved after a desperate conflict 
under the batteries of Ile de Bas, in the course 
of which the enemy sustained a loss of thiee 
men killed and thirteen wounded, and the 
British of six wounded. As a reward Mr. 
Temple was promoted, July 4 following, to the 
command of the “‘ Tartarus” bomb, off Bou- 
logne, and he was presented by the Patriotic 
Fund with a sword valued at £50. He removed 
in June, 1804, to the ‘“‘Hound” bomb, and 
served in the West Indies and in the Channel 
until the close of the war. He was placed on 
the Retired List of Rear-Admirals January 
10, 1837. 

At Enington, co. Tyrone, aged 71, Col. 
Story, R.A. 

At Radburne-hall, near Derby, aged 70, 
Ed. Sacheverell Chandos-Pole. See OpirvaryY. 

At Dinder, Somersetsbire, aged 69, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Jefferey Bumpsted, 
Rector of Dinder, and Prebendary of Wells. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 73, John Horton, esq., 
formerly of Prior’s Lee-hall, Salop. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ ce ton 


Statut 
DISTRICTS. png 1861. Dec. | Dec. Jan, Jan. | Jan. 


20, 27, 3, 10, 17, 
1862. | 1862. | 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 














° ° 


” ° 
Mean Temperature 42'1 42°2 43°8 40°1 88°1 








London. . .. 78029 |2803989 || 1419 1553 | 1535 | 1477 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 217 240 | 275 | 227 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 315 321 | 328 | 282 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 217 214 | 200] 214 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 319 | 362 | 325 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 459 | 370 | 429 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending : d 4 2 
Saturday, 3 RS 
Dec. 22 . 2 229 1419 | 973] 950 | 1923 
29 . 189 1292 829 | 781 | 1610 

3. 296 1553 | 1099 | 1047 | 2146 

10. 276 1535 | 1024 | 930 | 1954 

17. 230 | 261 1477 | 984] 947 | 1931 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Jan. 20, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s d. Qrs. s @. 
Wheat ... 1,410... 48 3] Oats ... 39... 22 9] Beans ... 476... 85 O 
Barley ... 737... 36 8| Rye ... 18... 34 6| Peas... 185... 44 7 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAsT SIX WEEKES. 


ND . sssnctessdeiia 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 22. 
Hay, 2/. Os. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 17. 12s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 22. 
. Od. 660 
. Ad. 
. 8d. 
| Bic ssescccsssecesccasteccssoonses jens 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 23. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From December 24, to January 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 
+144 bo a4 as en oe 
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18) fair, cloudy . foggy 
.. 19)\do. do. . cy.st.sn.hy.rn. 

20/|do. do, 29. rain 
. 21)ido. do. slt, rn. . cly.fr.hvy.rain 

02/\do. do. : do. hvy. rain 
. 47 iby. rain, hail 
. 44\\fair, cly. rain 
. O4/\do. 
29. 89 ‘rain 

49||do. 

. 51 ifair, rain 

. 381)do. do, . 
03 heavy rain . fair, cloudy 
02)\rain . rain, cloudy 
29. 26) fair . cldy.rain,cldy. 

. 44| do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. | India > India 


Cent. 3 per Stock. £1,000. Stock. £1,000. 5 per cents, 
3000, 


© 
@ 
=] 
— 


Reduced. Cents. 





929 § | 92% § | 2324 9.10 pm.} Shut 26 pm. | 1084 
Stock |Exchange} closed | by order | ofthe | Com- | mittee. 
92% 923 4 9.13 pm.|} Shut 108 3 
923 92% 232 33 26pm.| 108 4 
92% 923 234 9. 13 pm. 107% 8} 
924 923 ——| 9.12 pm. |————26. 29pm, 108 
925 923 ———| 9.13 pm. 108} 
92} 92} 234 8pm. |——/ 26pm.} 108} 
924 924 8. 12 pm. |} 28 pm. | 108} 
92% 92§ 2334 35) 8.12 pm. 1083 
92% 923 2334 35; 12 pm.. ——— 108} 
93 925 236 8. 12 pm. |————|_ 28 pm. | 108} 
93} 934 ———| 8.12 pm. 28 pm.| 108% 
93 93 235 36) 12.17 pm. ——-| 1083 
93% 93 235 37) 14. 18 pm. ——| 108% 
925 925 235 \ 29 pm. | 108% 
925 923 236 . 30 pm.| 108} 
92% 92§ 237 x . 26 pm. | 108% 
92% 923 235 37/10. , 1084 
923 925 235 37) 6. . 24 pm.} 108} 
92% 923 235 . , 1083 
92 923 236 > . |———-|  20pm.| 108 
924 923 2354 ’ . 108% 
924 924 235 ‘ ° 108} 
92} 923 235 " 18.22pm.} 108} 
923 923 237 . . | 227 108} 
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